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VORY PYRALIN —a gift as lasting as 
triendship and as beautiful as the spirit 
f ot Christmas. 
Nace in every conceivable accessory for the dress- 
OE 4 ing table—complete sets or single articles in exclusive 
designs alwavs easily matched—plain or decorated 
SS Look for the name, Ivory Pvralin, in tiny letters on 
every piece. At the leading stores 


Cosmopolitan for December, 1920 


ictrol 


REG. PAT. OFF. 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas ? 


~ If any one thing more than another can add to the 

joys of Christmas, it is music—and the Victrola can 
bring into your home, any music you may wish to hear. 

The Victrola is the one instrument to which the great- 
est artists have entrusted their art—an unanswerable ack- 
nowledgment of its artistic achievements. Moreover, the 
Victrola is the only instrument specially made to play 
the records which these great artists have made. 

Christmas day and any other day through all the 
years to come, the best or the newest of all the world’s 
music may be yours to enjoy. 

By all means get a Victrola this Christmas, but be 
sure it is a Victrola and not some other instrument made 
in imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Compeny 


Camden, New Jersey 


AEG US PAT OFF 


This trademark and the trademarke! 

word “Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, 
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COSMOPOLITAN 


Americas Greatest Magazine 
This Month Next Month 


Cover: “Music hath charms 


I . 
Harrison Fisher The Inspiration 


for a Great Novel 


Making and Spending II 
Meredith Nicholson "TOwaARD sunset of a California evening, Peter B. 
The Need 12 Kyne and I—no man ever had a better companion 
Edgar A. Guest than Peter B. Kyne—drove up to one of those pictur- 
Decoration by Pruett Carter esque old missions in southern California. A hooded and 
The Profiteers 14 sandaled padre welcomed us. We strolled into the 
E. Phillips Oppenheim churchyard just as the evening bells were tolling. 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg . We were studying the old Spanish names on the 
My Road to Faith 21 gravestones and musing on the California that was when 
James Oliver Curwood we came upon one stone that startled us to attention. 
Illustrated with Photographs ee 
Rings and Chains . 25 TO THE MEMORY OF 
Zoé Akins PATRICK O’REILLY 
Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard or County Cork 
sind sees MacHarg “ : The dates on the headstone went back two genera- 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 
urned to Peter. 
ae ee Payson Terhune 37 “What under the sun do you suppose led Patrick 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy O’Reilly, of County Cork, into this Spanish settlement?” 
First Aid for Loony Biddle 43 ’  - With that wonderful Irish smile of his, he answered: 
: G. Wodehouse - What leads an Irishman anywhere? "Twas a pair of 
Mlustrated by T. D. Skidmore flashing 
~ He and I have talked about the gravestone a number 
ae —_ “ of times since; it fascinated both of us. Finally, early this 
A Rival to the Prince 53 spring, while we were after trout in the northern part of 
Frank R. Adams California, it gave Peter Kyne the inspiration for the 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell , best novel he has written. 
Find the Woman 58 It’s a novel which has to do with the days of the old 
Arthur Somers Roche ranchos, the days of guitars in the moonlight, the days of 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell beautiful Spanish women, and men gallant and brave. 
Boomerang Bill 65 Also, it has to do very vitally with the California of to- 
Jack Boyle day, and with a California question which is so far- 
Illustrated by Lee Conrey bg reaching that it affects every man, woman, and child in 
Are You a Coward? 70 the United States. 
Woods Hutchinson The novel begins in the next—the January—issue of 
Photographic Decorations by A. P. Milne COSMOPOLITAN. 
Star-Dust 72 I want every reader of CosMOPOLITAN to begin at the 
Fannie Hurst beginning, because, in the course of one of the most 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg remarkably fine love-stories I ever read, I have learned 
Use Crystalsweet 79 more about one part of my own country than I could 
Marion McCrea have from any other source. _ 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinge: Ray Lone. 
Heanet, President A. Moors, Vice-President and Treasurer Ray Lona, Vice-President W. G. Lanopon, Secretary, 119 W. 49th St., Naw Yorn 
$4.00 A Year in U. S. and Possessions, and Canada; $4.50 Elsewhere 35 Cents a Copy 


Pablished monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.¥.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 
September 8, 1905, at the Post-Office, New York, N. Y.. under the Act of Mareh 8, 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 
Post-Oifice, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; Ohieago, [ll.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Sam Francisco, Calif. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance and at the full price. Cosmopolitan is never offered in combination with other magazines at a 

uced rate. We cannot b subscriptions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed we begin all subscriptions with the 
current issue. When sending in your renewal or making a request for a change of address, please give us four weeks’ notice. If you 
wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


, 1920, BY MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
4LL RIGHTS RESERVED UNDER THE TERMS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ARTISTIC AND LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


The Harrison Fisher cover of this issue without lettering mailed on receipt of 35 cents 
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Westclox 


Baby Ben—a little fellow 
with a big job 


ABY BEN is the best known 
little timekeeper and alarm 
that ever stepped into the ring. He 
has friends and boosters everywhere. 
He’ll give you one long five- 
minute call that’ll bring most any 
human being to life on the darkest, 
sleepiest, winter morning. Or he'll 
be a good fellow and call you more 
than once—like mother used to do 
—with intermittent rings. 
He’s a handy little companion 
when you travel: in case the hotel 


forgets or the train porter passes 
you up. 

Like all Westclox alarms, Baby 
Ben has inside his case that same 
good construction that has made 
the line famous as good timekeep- 
ers and alarms. 

Allalarm clocks of this construc- 
tion bear the Westclox mark of good 
timekeeping on the dial and on the 
orange and buff, six-sided tag. 
Baby Ben looks quite jaunty with 
his; and he’s proud to wear it, too. 


WESTERN CLOCK CoO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, A merica, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


Factory: Peru, Illinois 


In Canada. Western Clock Co.. Ltd , Peterborough, Ont. 
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Schools for Boys 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


DESIGNATED HONOR SCHOOL 
1920 BY WAR DEPARTMENT 
The Army and Navy College 
One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 
Superb equipment. 8o-acre 
campus. Patronage from 
every state and territory of 
the Union and from foreign 
countries. Ideally located in 
the Appalachian foothills in the isotnermal belt 
which the Government found most satisfactory 
for training soldiers. Complete preparatory 
and college courses. Uniimited private tutoring 
without extra charge. Junior and Senior R. O. 
T.C.. Complete equipment for military train- | 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U.S. | 
Naval Academy. | 


Army and Navy Department 
Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College C ourses cov- 
ering the most difficult parts of the first year’s work | 
in the Academy to insure success and high rank. 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement of 
the A djutani General. Special Courses for om- 
petitive examinations for Appointment to An- 
napolis and West Point and Cadetships in the | 
Coast Guard Academy. Over four hundred 
young men sent to the Government Academies 
during the War. In 1920 Marion men won | 
appointments in ever y competitiv examination 
they stood, and made 100% of successes on 
February entrance exami inations to Naval 
Academy. Rates moderate. For catalog and 
information, address Box C. 


Col. W. L. Marfee, Pres. 


| 


Milford 


A College Preparatory School Formerly The Rosen- 
baum School. Intensive Preparation for College by indi- 
vidual instruction or in small classes, for boys 16 and over. 
Enter any time during year. Science Laboratory. Dormi- 
tory, Gymnasium, Tennis, ey etc. Write for Booklet. 

UEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 

CONNECTICUT, Milford. Box A. 


S ff Id A Military School for Boys Ccllege Pre- 
ume paratory and Business Courses. 315 hours 
from New York City. Modern buildings. Athletics. 
sertnens, & for young boys, house mother. Founded 


1833 
T G. TRUESDELL, A.M.., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Sumteld, Main Street, C. L.’'1. 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual 
attention. Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Well- 
known school crew. Enrollment 125. Summer session. 
bad rite ior catalog HE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS. 

‘EW YORK, Ithaca, Box 102. 


ge ous’ 
Stamford Military Academy 
and military training fostering intellectual, and 
moral needs of developing boys Personal instruction. 
Small Classes. Manly sportsencouraged. Extensive equip- 
ment. Lo 4 located at Ossining overlooking the Hudson. 
NEW YORK, Ossining. WALTER D.GERKEN, A.M.., Prin. 
oe ** Many Cosmopolitan readers say 
Thank You when they have found the school 
wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 
you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 
and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 
charge for this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


r Boys. 25 miles from New York in 

Irving School ff, the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 

try 84th year. 29 years under present Head Master. New 

site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and techni- 

eal schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swim- 

ing Pool. Gymnasium. FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster. 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


The Pennington School moderate 

minutes from N. Y., 50 from "oe Prepares for Colleg 

Technical Schools or Strong faculty” 

Swimming pool, all athletics. Junior school with home care 

for boys9 to 13. Moderate rates. FRANK MACDANIEL,D. D>» 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington, Box 10. Head 


Swarthmore Preparatory 
Prepares boys for college or life work. Small classes, 
Junior Dept. For catalog 


P. TOMLINSON, M. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box 4. 


‘or Boys. College Pre 4 
Perkiomen School f tory. Music,Oratory, Busin 
Agriculture. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. 
Development of Character and Training for Service our 
aim. J junior School for younger in 
Catalog KRIEBEL, D.D 
PENNSY. LVANIA, Pennsburg, Box 106. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for boys. College 
preparatory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 
and Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic and military 
life. Address the Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10. 


Pennsylvania Military College 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Ccm- 
merce and Finance. Preparatory school fot boys of 12 and 
upward. Infantry, Artillery, fel td and Aviation. No 
aa! students can be accepted until September, 1921. 

Pa., Chester, Box 124. CoL. CHARLES E. Hyatt. 


4 
Carson Long Institute Rn 
ness, Junior courses. Separate modern Junior building 
for boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 
Terms $400 aa up; Juniors, tb. Boys taught how 
learn and to liv RSON 9 INSTITUTE. 
PENNSYLV. ANIA, New Bloomfield, Box A 


vidual instruction in college preparatory and general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
dormitory sy: 


rai Rk E. BROWN, Headmaster. 
LVANIA, Harrisburg, “BOX Cc. 


Offers a thorough physi- 
Mercersburg Academy cal, mental and moral 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great universities. Located in the Cumberland 
Valley. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for 
catalog. WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 
Prepares for any college. 6 new buildings. Cottage 
plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid 
— and athletic field. Write for illustrated 
atalo 
D. C., Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs). 


Marion, Alab 


° for Boys under 15. Un- 
study, in open air School. Enter at any time. High elevation. 
in quiet New England village. Farm training in conjunction 
with Summer Camp. $500.00. All expense of School year. 
Special terms for year. THE PRINCIPAL. 
MAINE, West n. 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers. Strictly preparatory for college 
or engineering school. Junior School for young boys. For 
catalog address the Registrar, G. D. CHURCH, M. A. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M. A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponent of clean sport, fair 
play, and 

ANDER H. Principal. 

‘Billerica, Box C 


> A boarding school does not sup- 
Boarding Schools the home: but. supple: 
ments it. The schools advertised in these pages will exert 
upon your girl or boy a broadening influence that will prove 
invaluable in later life. Cosmopolitan also furnishes infor- 
mation on scores of other splendid schools which do not 
ertise. Address R. GILBERT. 

EW YorRK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Powder Point School 


as at cama your boy and teach him to understand 
nimself. 

RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Caesar Road. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher C specialist. 

KLIN T. KuRT, Pri rincipal, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 549 Boylston St. (Copley 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


4 ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional oem and colleges anywhere. 


for 50 boys, 8 to 16. __ Beautiful loca- 
Kyle School tion, 22 miles from New York. 30th 
year. First prize winner competitive military drill 71st 
armory, N. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. ‘‘Your 
school looks so homelike”—visitors’ expression. Summer 
sa in the Catskills. R. PAUL KYLE. 
EW YORK, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


Tome School 


National Boarding Betoot for Boys. Rates $1,000. 
New 75 ft. 
AURRAY BrusH, Ph.D., Director. 
MARYLAND, Port Deposit. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address, CHARLES FREDERICK oa 

NEw YORK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


Blackstone Miltary Academy College Pre 
and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. New 
buildings and complete gymnasium. Full commercial 
courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, BoxA. COL. E.S.LIGON, Pres. 


M li Saint John’s School. Manlius develops its 
anlus poys according to common sense principles, 
successfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation for college and business and superior mili- 
tary training. 
BrIG.-~-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
New YorK, Manlius, Box 112. 


epares for uni- 
Fishburne Military School and 
ness life. Resultful 
U.S. War Department. 41st year. ew 
equipment. Diploma odmits to all po ates 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. 
Va., Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJOR MORGAN H. HUDGINS. 


ed Thorough 
Bordentown Military Institute 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 36th zone. For catalogue. 
Drawer C-5, address LANDON. 
NEW JERSEY. Dordentown-on-the- Delaware. 


In th ¥ 
Danville Military Institute 
gion. Unsurpassed climate. Prepares for colleges, universi- 
ties, business and Gov. Academies. Select patronage, 
strong faculty, home influences, modern equipment. Dept 
for small boys. Charges $550. Catalog. Address‘ Box 
VIRGINIA, Danville. COL, ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


military country school for 
Newton Academy Boys.” Ages 10 to 
ferred. 2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, 
ful location. 1000 feet elevation. Home care. 


All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog 
N.J., Newton, Box M. WIson, A. M., Prin. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
Preparatory School for boys, in beautiful Shenandoah 

New $i Prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. 

New 15 000 Dining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 
ys. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M. ; Headmaster. 
Caen, Woodstock, Box 1. 


Freehold Military School $lect yo 


Just enoug: 

of the Military training to inculcate habits of ae 

carefully supervised. e teacher to 1 he sc. 

with the personal MAJOR M. DUNCAN. 
NEW JERSEY, Freehold, Box 124. 


rivate 

Staunton Military Academy Pit the 

East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old propeses for the Uni- 

versities, Government Academies or Business. Gymna- 

sium, swimming pool and athletic park. New $200,000 
barracks. Charges $600. For catalogue address 

VIRGINIA, Staunton, Cou. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Prin. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


Re miles from Philadelphia. Prepares | for Fiiatins or busi- 
S. Arm detail ial School for 
Suniors. “Catalog. Dr. C. H. President. 
MAJOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
New JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403 


Randolph-Macon Academy 


Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. Fae 

ment cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scient 

Schools. Gymnasium and Athletics. $450. 29th year openea 

September 21st. Cuas. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal. 
/IRGINIA, Front Royal, Box 404. 


154th year 
Rutgers Preparatory School 
courses. Teachers that a elop studious, manly boysready 
for any college. Good home care. New dormitories, gym., 
swimming pool, track, library, chapel. Physical develop- 
ment and Equal advantage for boys. 
N. J., New Brunswick, Box 135. WHILLIAM P. KELLY. 


The School 

Kentucky Military Institute with a Win- 

ter Home in Florida. 76th year. mg preparatory. 
Rated Honor School by U. 8S. War Dept. Senior 

Junior R.O. T. C. Early registration necessary. Large 

waiting list last year. For catalog address 

SENTUCKY, Lyndon. THE SECRETARY. 


tt etic field. Moderate ~ 
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Schools for Boys 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


the Ent inati to all 
repare for the Entrance Examinations a 
School 18 open throughout the year. A\ 
may be made at that ‘the School 
guthorities feel that the requir jects may be thoroughly 

in the examina ons. For booklet, terms 

desired information, ress 
G. Hun, Ph.D. 
New JERSEY, Princeton. 


Castle Heights Military Academy cisrie 
JUNIOR two separate institutions under 
n t take the boy at age of seven and pre- 
school or commercial life. 
Cou. L. L. RIcE. 


him for college, D 
er ustrated catalogs address 
TENNESSEE, Lebanon, Box 77. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


est grade preparatory and general courses. Noted 
nin taculty x 3 T.C. under supervision of U.S. Army 
Officer. nepiring location. Best moral surroundi 500 


des everyt ing HUGHES MILITARY 
INNESSEE, Hill, Box 3. ACADEMY. 


Tennessee Military Institute 
Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T. M. 

I. as The poe s Best Known Military School. Modern 
uipment. Prepares for college or business. eee covers 

tte es including uniforms. Write for catalog 
TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


The Columbia Military Academy 
U. 8. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre 
campus, athletic fields, splendid equipment. .0.T.C. 
under direction U. S. Army officer. Junior school for 
small boys. Catalog. THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 


TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. . 
The Citadel 
‘ounded 1842. Rated by War Department a “ Distin- 
gushed Military College.” pooh R. O. T. C. Engineering, 


Scientific and Liberal Arts co’ 
Cou. O. 


BON D, Superintendent. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Chatieston 


Porter Military Academy Fi*>1ished in 
school. 282 boys from 18 states and 3 foreign countries. 
Officers detailed from U.S. Army. Prepares for college or 
business. $60,000 improv: 7. during vacation. Catalog. 
. WALTER D.D. 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F 


PRESBYTERIAL MILITARY SCHOOL: 
Greenbrier 4 An up-to-date military boarding schoo! 
for 120 boys. Instructors—all college graduates. Bracing 
mountain climate, 2300 feet altitude. On Main pane 
C.&0.R. Brick buildings, Athletic field. Terms $425 
Catalog address CoL. H.B. A.M., Principal. 

West VIRGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 15 


Western Military Academy 
Capacity taxed annually some time before school opens, 
Places are now being assigned for aaa ee in September. 
1921. Early application is advised 
Cou. G. Supt. 


ILLINoIs, Alton, Box 22. Maj. R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 


PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


Military life appeals to youngsters 
—at Page it is combined with work 
and play that develop initiative and 
& he growing mind is 
guided by wise men and women 
who thoroughly understand boys. 
Every advantage of climate and 
location. modern buildings; 
mpus. Let our catalog 
tell you all about us. Boys grow big 
and strong in California. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles, California 


PEDDIE 8825 
FOR BOYS 
The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 

ship and athletics at college are significant of the 

value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 
important purpose of the curriculum. 
Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Mental powers are 
developed by expert teachers. 
Peddie is endowed, and spends all its income upon 
its students. 60-acre campus. 55th year 


Write for Booklets and 
ROGER SWETLAND, LL. 
x 12K, Hightstown, 'N 


Riggs School 


For Boys. High School, Agricultural and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 175 acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor 


sports. Send for booklet. 
F. B. Riggs, Headmaster. 
CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


The Ameri- 
St. John’s Military Academy fan Rusby. 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, wale 
in Waukesha County Lake region. 


ha County, Delafield, Box 2M. 


drained ground, 
Catalogue. 
WISCONSIN, Wauk 


Miami Military Institute 
Collegiate courses, preparation for Government ang 
a Colleges, Universities or business. . De- 
Military training under U. S. Army 1 icers. 
Catalog. ORVAN GRAFF BROWN, President. 
Ox10, Germantown, Box 66. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
M. HENSHAW, tent. 
OuI0, College Hill, Box 44. (Near’ Cincinnati.) 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For information, address 
COLONEL JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEw MExico, Roswell, Box E. 


Lake Forest Academy Bovs: College 
tary Maite. Honor ideals. ‘Aim distinctively educa- 


1000 
clusively for younger -boys (7 to 16). Right thinking de- 
a! through comradeship between teachers and boys. 
Mich E HILL, 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (al hour ‘rows Chicago.) 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Strictly Academic. 14 miles from C hicago. Boys —_ 
cated through books and “ observation"’ tours to Chicago’ 
industrial institutions. school for younger 
boys. For particulars address C . D. ABELLS, Supt. 
LLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 400. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
aubment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue 


PRESIDENT. 
Mexico. 


Kemper Military School 


Military School of the highest class by the U.S. War Depart- 
ment. Hien scholastic standards. Cnusual manual train. 
{ng equipment. Buildings challenge comparisons with best 
n America. Junior and Senior R.O.T.C. Athletics. 

Mo., Boonville, 712 Third St. Cou. T. A. JOHNSTON. 


Wentworth Military Academy 

Established 1880. A high grade preparatory school for noe ts 8 
character. Military instruction under U.S. Arm 

cer and World War Veterans. R.O.T.C. unit. Ca acity y 

u . Large new gymnasium. Separate School for Small Boys 

fo. , Lexington, 1817 Washington Ave. Cou. S. SELLERS. 


Shattuck School 


e Preparatory, Milit Episcopal. 54th y 
should be filed now’ ear 1921- 33'to to 
er ween 14 Ag 15 years of age. Catalogue and View 


reque: 

Faribault. 
Pillsbury Academy Adth year. 15 
mum college preparation. instruct on. 


tary and Manual training. nasium. Swim 
Exceptional advantages in in ‘Orehestra Band 
MINNEsoTA, Owatonna. 


~M for Boys will open 
Westlake Military School {0% Boss wil open 
June 12th in the New Fiome - Mount Washington, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Located on top of mountain, 1000 feet 
above Athletic Field. ‘Skating Rink and eight-acre 
campus CoL. WM. STROVER. 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Mount Washington. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


A school exclusively for boys from six to fifteen. No 
high school. Homelike, but with thoro military training. 
Non-sectarian. In session the oe around. Fall t 
begins September 14. P. KELLY, — 
CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. “Sox 138. 


The Seale Academy (Military) 


In this school are combined the spirit of the West and 
the thoroughness of the East. Grammar and High School. 
Fifteen-acre Campus. Climate cool and bracing. Stanford 
University near. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster. 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto. 


Boys’ Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of 
Eaamire pupil and any information you see fit. 

o charge now—or later 

COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

NEW YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Massee Country School 


A School 


“KISKT’ For Boys 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits hoys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland 
overlooking river. Special preparation for 
college and technical schools. Preceptorial 
system. Allsports. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, etc. School owns its own farm and 
dairy. Rate $850. For catalog address box 814 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg. Pa. 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ao Point Stamford, Conn. 


53 minutes from New York Csty 
—on Island Sound. 


New 
men 
Address Box 100 


Stamford, Conn. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men and 
men. Preparation for college and business. Courses for 
High School graduates. Home economics. Christian In- 
fluence. 10 buildings. New 25-acre athletic . eld. Lower 
young boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. 
N.H., Tilton, 32 School St. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin. 


A unique system by means 
Calvert School, Inc. “Witch children trom 
kindergarten to 12 years of age may be educated at home 
under the guidance of a school with a national reputa- 
tion for training children. 
. HILLYER, A.B. Headmaster. 
MARYLAND, “Baltimore, 4 Chase 


Foun 1. Strictl 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
ossible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
a training in business fundamentals, music and 
ora EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 
Austinburg, Box 22. 


a : Preparation for College a 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 


Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic field. Pool. 
Gymnasiums. Co-educational. arate dormitories. 
High ideals. Rates $500. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, Ds 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. res. 


George School 


Co-educational with separate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
ieee Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizenship 
rses. 227 Acres on creek. Athletics. 
WALTON, A.M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


Summer Camps 


The Teela-Wooket Camps 


under 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
ship. A 300 acre ** Wonderland” in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. MR. and Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 38, 10 Bowdoin St. 


Culver Summer Schools 
Offer a never-to-be-forgotten vacation at a boy’s 
aradise. 400-acre campus; lake. Naval, Cavalry, 
Woodcraft and Artillery Schools. Write for whichever 
catalog interests you most. Addre: ADJUTANT. 
INDIANA, Culver. (On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 


Schools for Backward Children 


—For children of slightly 
The Hedley School retarded mentality. Indi- 
vidual instruction along normal lines. Latent abilities 
develo Ideal Home Life. Association with normal 
children. J. ROGER HEDLEY, M.D., 
Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY, (N. v.) Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box C, Glenside (12 Phila.) 


The Training School at Vineland 


Devoted to the interests of those who have not developed 
normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. Depart- 
ment of child study. Twenty-five buildings. Address 
. JOHNSTONE, Director. 


New JerRseEY, Vineland, Box 408. 


Marydell 


——_ corrective medical treatment of backward 
one nee children at the ideal country residence 


Seer, Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


WARD- -BELMON T 


For Girnis anv Younc Womtn 


ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 
session should be made as soon 


as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and.2 


es college work. Strong Music and Art 
artments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Phy sical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretari: Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. “Woody Crest” is the School Farm 
and Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


4 Advanced work for high school 
Lasell Seminary graduates. Home Economics, 
Secretarial, Art, and Pre-Conservatory Music Courses. 
Athletic fields. 30 acres. 15 buildings. 
Gu WINSLOW, Ph. 
Cuas. F. Towne, A.M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale 66, Woodland oad. 


The Chamberlayne 


ial and pe preparatory courses. 
Music. Languages—native teachers. 
Out-of-door sports. 


THE Fenway, 28. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


e for Girls. 25 miles from Bos- 

Howard Seminary ton. College preparatory and 
eneral courses. Household economics. Strong courses 
Military drill. 


instrumental and vocal music. Horse- 


back riding. All sports. Upper and lower school. 50 
pupils. MR. AND Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 
Atass., West Bridgewater, 10 Howard St. Principals. 


The Ely School 


In the country._ One hour from New York. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


*The Schcol Palatial."’. For high-school 
Glen Eden ; girls and graduates. Magnificent build- 
ings of granite overlooking the sea. Immense gymnasium, 
cosey theatre. Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New 
Sork City. Membership $1200. For booklet and views, 
with full details, address PRINCIPAL OF GLEN EDEN. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


A Professional and 
Skidmore School of Arts Coline 
for Women. Fine and Applied Art, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical Education. Secretarial Courses. B.S. De- 

or teachers and supervisors certificate. Summer ses- 
sion. For catalog address a= HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., 

NEw YORK, Saratoga Springs, Box A. President. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 52nd year. Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young girls. For coals address 
CLARA C. FULLER, Prin 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Prin. 
New YorK, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 12C. 


The Scudder School 


(1) Preparatory and finishing. (2) Domestic Science. (3) 
Secretarial. (4) Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Address 8. fc 

UD 


MIss C. 
NEw YORE Ciry, 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Deve. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 
N.Y. 49 miles from N.Y. City. 600 feet elevation. Home- 
like atmosphere. General and special courses. Athletics. 
55th year. Catalog CLARENCE PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
NEw YORE, Carmel, Box 206. President. 


The Knox School 


For Girls. Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now on 
Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, New York. For catalog and 
views, address 


Mrs. HOUGHTON. 
NEW YORK, Cooperstown, Box 1 


4 arrytown-on-Hudson, New 
Highland Manor } York. Non-sectarian boarding 
school for girls. Opened October 6th on site formerly oecu- 
ied by Knox School. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, 
ost-graduate, Secretarial, Home-making. Primary, Inter- 

mediate. Outdoor life. Address EUGENE H. LEHMAN. 
NEW YORK Ciry, 216 W. 100th St., Box C. 


Linden Hall Seminary arg worthy 


place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 
and Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. 


uate —_ Separate Junior Dept. 
Gymnasium. Cata log. y. F. W. STENGEL, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz (near Box 113. 


for Girls. College 
Penn Hall odern Language and Special Cour 
Certificate me Rooms with private bath. May 5 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues ro inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK AGILL, M. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N Prin. 


> for Girls. Suburb of 
Miss Sayward s School Philadelphia. College 
and secretarial courses. Music, Domestic 
jence. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, a Develops character, mind and body. 
Write Dept. C. Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


A country school in a col- 

The Mary Lyon School 
aratory. Wildcliff, the graduate pt} Seven Gables—The 

a School for girls 11 to 14. sega for little folks 6 


has separate complete ae pment. Indicate 
cotalog required. Address, MR. AND . . CRIST, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500 Principals. 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town_1,000 feet_above 
sea level, on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad. College 
Preparatory, General and Post Graduate Courses. 

f1ss ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysbure. 


Che 


Castlef 


° for Girls. Boarding and da 
Colonial School School and College courses. Must, 
Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. Outdoor sports. 
Modern buildings. Beautiful location in National ‘Copltal, 
Inaugural year. Well ordered home and social life. nelreness 
required. Catalog. Address JESSIE TRUMAN, Associati 

ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1531 Bighteenth St 


A rare combination of outdoor life wit! 
Fairmont eral advantages of the National with the 
Regular and s courses: Music, Art. Expression, Do- 
mest ic Arts = Sciences. Advanced courses for High School 


Founded 1850. A school for girls 
Ogontz School occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illustrated 
booklet describing new building mailed on request. Rydal, 
Junior Department. 
Miss ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


Select patron- 

Brenau College Conservatory 
escent social life; location 1oothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
tandard A. B. course; advantages in music, oratory, art, 

domesiic science, physical 32 buildings including 
sorority houses, gymnasium, 
GEorGIA, Gainesville, Box B. dress BRENAU 


4 A select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 
and College preparatory and general courses. 
Two years finishing course for high school graduates. 
Secretarial work. Individual attention. New gymnasium; 
swimming pool. Junior Dept. CLAUDE N. WYANT, Prin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem, Box 237. 


School for Girls. Thorough college prepara- 

Harcum tion; or exceptional oppersansiies for special 

study. Music and art instruction by noted artists. New 

stone buildings, jarge grounds, sunny rooms, home life, 

athletics, riding. Catalog. Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, 
B.L. (Pupil of Leschetizky) one of the School. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
For Girls. Thor- 


The Birmingham Schoo ough college prepa- 
ration and courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful 
and healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P.R.R. 
New gymnasium, pool, sleeping porch. Physical 
training. Catalo; A. R. GRIER, Pres. 

Pa., Bi ruinghem, “Box 101. P.S. MOULTON, A. B., Hdm. 


Beechwood School (Inc.) young, Women 
tical School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College 
Departments; aeury atory of Music; Art, Oratory, Do- 
mestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, G ymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Swimming pool. M. H. REASER, Ph.D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown. Box 400. President. 
. Ss 
Darlington Seminary School for 


Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, Art, Music, 
Expression, Sectetarial, i me and H d Manage- 
at: talogu 


ment. College Preparation. 
RISTINE BYE, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West C ester, Box 6 


for Girls. In suburbs. Cit 
The Cowles School advantages 8 miles owen. 
College Preparatory, General, Music, Art. Primary through 
High School. Riding. Smail Classes. Separate house for 
— girls. OLIVER DENTON, Visiting Director, Piano 
EmMA MILTON CowLes, A.B., Head of School. 
ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Oak ‘Lane. 


Devon Manor 
In Valley Forge region. 16 miles from Philadelphia. 
College Preparatory. Vocational — Domestic Arts, 
Secretarial. Social Service, Art, Mu: 

MRs. LANGDON. Casxin, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 903 


1903. An exclusiye residence 
The Abby & ool. Unusual personal, “Caucational 
and social rt and advantages. Interesting 
elective courses of study, including Music, Languages, 


Secreta rial, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Home 
xpression. Enrollment lim’ 


< Are you having difficult ip 
Boarding School finding a suitable schoo! 1? No 
wonder you are confused. There are many schools t 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
one best suited to your requirements. Why not oe us 
to-day COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB 
York, Publishers Building. 


Dwight School for Girls Golese, preparatory 


and special courses. 
Domestic Arts and Science. Prepares for all leading 
colleges. Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. 
Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. 
Miss CREIGHTON and MIss FARRAR, Principals. 
NEW JERSEY, Englewood, address Box 627. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute A,%)"'s" 
beautiful country near New York. 5 modern buildings; 
50 acres; $400,000 equipment; athletics, swimming pool, 
etc. College preparatory certificates. General and special 
courses. Catalog on request. DR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, 
NEW JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box 10. Pres. 


Martha Washington Seminary {0 youns 


Chevy Chase School 


ited. 
‘DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St.,N. W. 


Cosmopolitan 

Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


gr pervised —_. Individual care. Address 


MR. AND MRs. 
DIistTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 


Maryland College for Women 


Cow ;. College Preparator College; Dom 
Science: Music; Expression. A vantages; 10 mites fon 
Baltimore. -Fireproo! buildings; Strong faculty; 66 years’ 
history. Catal ress 

MARYLAND, ‘Luthery ille, Box W. 


National Park Seminary 
work above high school. Home Economics, Floriculture 
Artsand Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic Art, systematic 
study of the National Capital. Tilustrated book on request 
to Registrar. JAMES E. AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., L 

‘President. 


MARYLAND, Forest Glen, Box 115. 
for  roung Women. Standard A.B. 

Hood College i% . Courses, the latter includ- 
ing four years of Home _ ha ny Accredited courses in 
Pedagogy. Also Music, Art and Expression. Five new 
buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own Let and 
dairy. Terms $450 to $500. Jos. H. APPLE, L. 

MARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. 


Girls’ Schools 


Do you wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give focution, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pros- 
pective pupil — any information you see fit. ° charge 


now—or later. 
OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 
NEw YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


The Roberts-Beach School 


Limited number of girls, individual instruction. Special 
courses, concentrated college Bre? on. ten by teachers from 
Outdoor life on 2 estate near 


MARYLAND, Catonsville, Box i ow 


J A select school for girls. College 
Fairfax Hall preparatory. 1 year graduate work 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretari: 
Mountain location. 2l-acre campus. Modern Sullding. 
Main line C. O. & N. W. Rys. $450. For catalogue 


dress 
VIRGINIA, Basic, Box C. 


J 0) ry 

college. Music, Art, i ression, Domestic Science. 

New building, ear. laboratories. 88 resident students; 
faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 

C, E. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres. 

VIRGINIA, Danville, Box E. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 58th year. 
$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Prepara- 
tory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, G ymnasium. Students 
m many states. Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
Va., Petersburg, 206 College PI. ARTHUR KYLE Davis,A.M, 
Virginia Intermont College 
36th yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. and Junior College 
comreee. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music 
ialty. Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 
New gym. and swim. peck, H. G. NOFFSINGER, A 
President. 


VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box 125. 
psn school for girls. Seventy- 
Stuart Hall in traditions of 
the past; alive to the needs of the | present. Thorough col- 
lege preparation. Outdoor sports. _ 


Mrs. H. N. 
(Formerly Principal of ‘Sweet Briar 
~ VIRGINIA, Staunton, Box A 


Junior college Course (2 years) for High School Graduates. 
Normal and General Course in Domestic Science. Secre- 
tarial branches. Music, Freee, Spanish. 

EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal. 
DISTRICT OF ashington. 


Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high school 


64th Year. Oldest School 
Walnut Lane Schoo for Girls in Philadelphia, 
Development of well-poised personality, thorough intellec- 
tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 
Graduate; Home-making: College ial; 
All out-door sports. Miss EpNA JOHNSTON, A. Prin” 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, E. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or 


Gunston Hall 
Established 1892. 


A School for G ~~. 
LEY R. MASON, Principal. 
WASHINGTON, D. 1918 Florida Ave. 


for agg Young Women- 
Mts., famous Valley of Va., bey Natural Bridge. Rare 
health record. — life. College Preparatory. hey 
Music, Pipe Org: Art, Domestic Science, Business, 
Recommended Bishop J. H.Vincent, Chicago. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 918. 


POP for Young Women. In the Valley 
Virginia College of Virginia, famed for health and 


special. Unrivalled location at the nati beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College 

= For catalog, ress —_ courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Cata- 

REDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. “| logue. Address Martie P. Harris, President. MRS. 
D.C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box C. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box 

: for Women. New Buildings, every 
Sullins College room has bath attached. Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, Standard High 
School and Junior College Courses. Ausic, Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. Secretarial Courses. Students from 
35 States. Write for catalogue and view 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, BoxA. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


college you desire. 
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it Miss Mason’s School for Girls 
} On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New | 
A | York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- | 
7. | cational departments. Separate school for 
i little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For eithercatalog address 
| MISS C. E, MASON, LL.M,, - 
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Conservatories of Music 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 7 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
finishing school. 
ed Elective urses for 
ol graduates ee 
Certificate. . Fuily equippe 
oice, iolin, 
gan, with not 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimmin 1. 
Costume Design and Home 
Decoration, Secretarial Course. 
Exceptional opportunities, with 
a elightful | ome life. 


1640 Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 


Piano, 


Girls. Four 
Athens College-Conservatory year college 
course leading to B.S. and A.B. degrees. Four year Pre- 
paratory school. Domestic Science, Voice, Piano, Expres- 
sion and Violin. Up-to-date swimming pool, basket ball 
and tennis courts. Beautiful campus. Ideal location. 
Aua., Athens, Box 264. REV. B. B. Glasgow, D.D., Pres. 
A school for girls, offering a broad 
Ashley Hall variety of courses, including, prep- 
aration for entrance to the best women’s college. Beauti- 
ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern eepenens Swimming 
1. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
logue on request. MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


r Girls. In the Moun- 

Lewisburg Seminary {2 tains near White Sulphur 
Springs, main lineC.& O. R.R. 2300 ft. altitude. College 
reparatory. Two years graduate work. Music. Art, Home 

Seonomies und Expression. Terms $400. Catalog on 


“West VirGINIA, Lewisburg, Box 71. 


ad Do you wish our assistance in 
Boarding Schools the choice ofa school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine write to us ‘Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of prospective pupil. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


bd For Girls and Young 

Frances Shimer Schoo Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
§ tarial and Teachers ‘Courses. Certificate 
at-p 35 acres. 8 buildings. 68th year. Separate 
ling f for Ist ‘and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
.. Mt. Carroll, Box 606. Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean. 


F erry H all College preparatory, one high school 


and advanced courses. iso special in- 
struction in music, expression and domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a rv turesque woodland estate of twelve 
acreson theshores of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address MIss = . TREMAIN, Prin. 
LLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


AStandard College. 

Illinois Woman's College 

recognized by universities for graduate work and “ State 

Boards of Education. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music and 

Home Economics. Certificate in Secretarial, Phy sical Train- 

ing and other special courses. 6 buildings. Music Hall. 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box E. WoMAN’s COLLEGE. 


Hillcrest Schoo home influences. Limite a 
number. Individual care. Mental, moral and physical 
development equally cared for. Unusual advantages in 
music. Only bright, healthy children are accepted. 
liss SARAH M. DAvVIsoN, Principal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hillcrest. 


For girls 5 to 16 years. Bes 


for Young Women. Four 
Lindenwood College year courses conferringB.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Two year Junior college course confers 


A.A. degree. Exceptional vocational home economics, 
secretarial and other Degree courses in music. 
For catalog address L. ROEMER, D.D., President. 


MISSOURI, St. Box Al. 


Cosmopolitan 


Recommends the schools, colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and you need not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


Schools of Physical Educatien 
The Sargent School 


For Physical Education. Address 
for booklet, Dr A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Professional Schools fish, pur, assist 


School? If you do not find one suited to your ri 
‘equirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age of 
brospective pi il. EpucaTIONaL CLUuB. 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


4 OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Two- 
AmericanCollege year normal course preparing 


high school graduates for hy sical directors and 
playground 
Hr al isors. Includes at: thieties, dancing and games. Co- 
Opportunity for partial self- 
pers m opens Feb 
LLINOIS, Chie azo, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. C-12. 


The Chicago Normal School °%P#™S!c4¥ 


EDUCATION 
1 ven Women.'Established 1903. Mid-year class begins Feb. 
1921 1. Students who enter then may graduate in June, 
aan Strong Faculty of Denn teachers and splendid 
[— tory for out-of-town students. 2-year Normal Course. 
LL., Chicago, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Box 23. REGISTRAR 


° h 
Combs Conservatory of Music Bat 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
lic School Music Supers a. Pupils’ Recitals a 
Orch Dormito! es for omen. Degrees Conterred 
Pa., Philadelphia, S. Broad St. G. R. Comps, Dir. 


Institute of Musical Art 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosh, Director. Pro- 

vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 

all branches and equipped to give highest advantages to 

most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 
NEw York Ciry, 120 Claremont Ave. 


Lake Forest University School of Music 
Four years’ course required for Performer’s and Teacher's 
Certificate. Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, His- 
tory of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus, 
und recitals. Address MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 100. Director. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Special advantages for those who look forward to con- 
cert or educational work. All instruments, vocal, dra- 
matic art, etc. Graduates filling highest places available 
in America. Catalog {THE REGISTRAR. 
NEw YORK, Ithaca, DeWitt Pk.. Box 2. 


American Conservatory 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
35th season starts now. All branches of music. For free 


catalog 
Joun J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 550 kimball Hall. 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of mae. on, and boarding pupils. 
E LEECH STERNER, Director. 
NEw York, N. Y. Riverside Drive 


You can suc- 
Centralizing School of Music 22h There 
is a definite principle at the root of all ls ‘stecess. 
Our Normal Dept. (Aactorived) is open to advanced stu- 
dents and teachers who wish to master this principle. 
GERTRUDE RADLE PARADIS, Pres. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Cincinnati | Conservatory of Music 


OuI0, Cincinnati, Highland and Oak Street. 


Columbia School of Music 


Twentieth Year. Comprehensive Academic and Col- 
legiate courses in all branches of music leading to D 
Bachelor of — All classes limited in number. Reg: 
now. Addre: REGISTRAR. 

ILLINOIS, co", Box 85, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


The Cosmopolitan 
Educational Club 


What it is and how you can use it. 


’™ HE Cosmopolitan Educational Club helps 
Cosmopolitan readers find schools for 

their sons and daughters. 

During the past twelve years it has recom- 
mended schools to more than 35,000 people. 

No other publication can perform so valuable 
a school service for its readers, because no other 
has the same wide circulation among the best 
homes in this country. 


How You can use it. 

To take advantea of the Club’s facilities for 
helping you find a school for your boy or girl it 
is necessary for you to wiite us fully, covering 
the following points: 

The kind of school you wish. 

The age and sex of the a applicar.t. 
Approximate location of school desired. 
Amount you care to spen@ annually. 

There is no charge for this service. It is ren- 
dered gladly in the interests of the readers of 
Cosmopolitan. 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
CLUB 
119 West 40th St., Room 107, New York 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


OF ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. ° Public speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St. 


Neff College - 


grees. Chartered 1893. Courses in Elocu- 
peaking, Salesmanship, Authorship. Devel- 
ops Selt-confic ence, Memory, and Self-expres- 
sion. Literature free. SILAs NE D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1730 St. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training school for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, Photoplay Acting, Classical and Stage 
Dancing. Day and evening classes. Phone Harlem 8147. 

CH NEwMAN, Gen. Director. 
NEw YorK Cry, 244 LenoxAve. bet. i22nd & 123rd Sts. 


YEARS THE 


Four schools m one 

Prachcal stage trainmg 
. The Schods students stockano 
theatre afford publi. stage appearances 

Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 


43 West 72nd St., New York 
Bet. B'way & Central Park W 


Business Schools 


Peirce School of 


Business Administration 
Young men and young women with Peirce School train- 
ing enter business prepared to do their work, not as well 
as, but better than others. That ability earns rapid 
promotion to responsible positions. Courses—For young 
men: Business Administration, Two-year Commercial 
Training Course. For young women: Secretarial, Short- 
hand and Typewriting. Large, completely equipped 
pues, including gymnasium. ve for 56th Year 
THE SECRETARY. 
West of Broad. 


LVANIA, Philadelphia, Pine St., 


= Do you wish our assist- 
Professional Schools ee, in the choice of a 
school? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age of 
a po pupil. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Babson Institute 
For Training Men to Become ee Executives. 
Practical Economics. Financial M 
Psychology. Personal Efficiency. Addre: 
WARD, Registrar. 


E. Hay 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills, 356 Washington St. 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, 
who stammered himself for twen- 
ty years so badly he could hardly talk, originator 
of the Bogue Unit Method of Restoring erfect 
Speech and Founder of the Bogue Institute for 
Stammerers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly 
indorsed by the medical profession, has writtea 
a 288-page book telling how he cured himself. 
Contains definite and authoritative information. 
Sent anywhere to readers of Cosmopolitan for 
10 cents coin or stamps to cover postage and 
mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


For nearly 60 

Eastman School of Business 

Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 

Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 

Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 of 

successful men. Openall year. Enter any week-day. a 
NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Bo: 655. . GA 


Bryant & Stratton School fee 
For over 50 years a leading school in business training. 
Secretarial, Accounting, Bookkeeping and Stenographic 
courses. Bulletin upon request. 
SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 332 Boylston St. 


Burdett College 


Two-Year Resident Courses in Business Administration. 
Accounting and Secretarial. Young men trained for 
po = positions. Gr tes in Send for 
cata 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 11. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 
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8 Narses Training Schools 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, Beginners 6-months’ course 
in obstetrics, Nursery maids 4-months’ course. Affiliated 
2-year course general nursing. Allowance, room, board, 
washing. 
ILuino1s, Chicago, 1900 S. Kedzie Ave. 


Hurley Hospital Training School 
For Nurses. Accredited by State Board of Raetretion 
ot Nurses, offers a 3 years’ course of training in m 
surgical, obstetrical and contagious nursing. Splendidly 
appointed living quarters. Opportunities for recreation. 
MICHIGAN, Flint. 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A Kindergarten Normal College. Class Rooms overlook 
Lake Michigan. Mid-year class Begins Feb. 1. 3 Depts.— 
Kindergarten—Prim: ig Strong 
Fine Location—Accredited. A REGISTRAR. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 Bivd, Box 5. 


AND ELEMENTARY COL- 
National Kindergarten LEGE. Combined Pro- 
fessional and Cultural Course. Di- 
ploma, 2 years. Three and four year courses. e Dormi- 
tories on College a. 15 minutes’ ride com heart of 
city. For catalog addre: 
ILLtNo!s, Chicago, 2944 1 Michigan Boulevard, Box 52. 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the country 

await men and women who prepare themselves now. 

For 26 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving 

and ree-Color Work 

Our graduates earn $35 to$100 a week. We assistthem 

to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit your- 

self for an advanced position at better pay ‘erms 

easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 

its kind. Write for catalog today. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Bliss Electrical School 


Electrical Engineering, condensed course. Complete in 
one year. heory and practical applications —construc- 
tion, installation, testing. Write for catalog. 28th year 
opened September 29th, 1920. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 49 Takoma Ave 


Keystone Institute 

You can draw good pay as an expert motor and arma- 
ture winder after a six months course. Intensive 2 year 
courses in electrical and mechanical engineering amount- 
ing practically to 4 years college work. Condensed one 
year courses. Six months mechanical drawing courses. 
Open all year. Send for — now. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


4 fore decid! where 
Valparaiso University Betore deciding where 
for catal Zhe is pose of the largest institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States. a instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog “matied fn 


Bro Pres. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso, Bide, “Box 4 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of Boston Osteopaths. Two 
hundred thousand dollar College. Send for catalog and 
booklet “Success of Our Graduates.” Dr. J.O.SARTWELL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 415 Newbury St. Dean. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $260 vovers tuition, board and 


furnished room for 48 weeks. No entrance tion 
__ INDIANA, Angola, 20 C. St. 


Learn the Automobile and 
Tractor business in 10 weeks by 
our Sactory outlined and factory 
endorsed method. Nowhere else can 
this factory outlined system be found. 
94% of automobiles are mace in Detroit dis- 
trict. The greatest automotive experts in the 
world are here. Shey help outline our courses. 


THOUSANDS OF MEN WANTED[ 


to start garages, repair shops and ser- 

vice stations, The demand is for 

Detroit trained men. 

Many of our graduates are making 
-00 a Month and more. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 

FREE Big 124-page catalog and 

copy “‘Auto School News.” 

They tell about our factory endorsed 


school and the opportunities awaiting 
you. 


alk 


"Write for full particulars of our courses. 


THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


(Chiropractic Fountain Head) 
11th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Coyne Engineering School 
ELECTRICITY IN 34 MONTHS. No need to take 
longer. All practical work. Open all year, enter any time, 
day or eve. 20 years of success. Earn your ae Also 
Drafting courses. Free catalog, state which c: 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 39-51 E. Illinois St., Dept. 4y. 


Tn'35l00aW 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
profession. Three months 
course covers all branches: 


Motion 


Portr: 
Cameras and Materials als Furnished Free. 
Practical t. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. ‘the Schock — d Superiority. 
Call ur write fee complete cai 
N. Y¥. INSTITUTE ‘of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. seth Street, N. Y. 505 State Street, Bk 


Your Opportunity in 

MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice— 
day or evening. Modern labo- 
“3 ratories. Three months’ course. 
No previous knowledge or experience required. 
No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 28 years. 
Country-wide recognition. 

Write today for free catalog No. 23 he 


BODEE DENTISTRY 


AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


B.S. DEGREE IN 3 YEA 


Intensive Courses in 
6 mos. to 3 years tor those with limited education. 
Thousands of young men are combining their high- 
school education with a thorough technical training 
by coming to this great school. 
Earn Your Way Through College 
Here yes can earn expenses on our ‘“‘Earn While You 
Learn” plan. Outdoor athletics. Board and room at 
cost. W' rite for bulletin “‘Sueceed Through Electric- 
ity.’’ State age and education. 


GCHODL, of ENGINEERING 


Dept.D.C.373 Broadway,Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercial 


from a successful progressive 

photographer operating stu- 
dios in the largest cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 
Easy and pleasant occupation. 
Big demand for graduates. 


E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 

anc 134 So. Olark St., Chicago, I. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, ex= 
pert instructors. Free use of up-to= 


date equipment. Easy payments. 
i! or write for catalogue L. 


Kindred of 
the Dust 


By Peter B. Kyne 


A NOVEL of the sort of people 

who grow only in the Great 
Northwest—of Nan of the Saw- 
dust Pile, the mother of a child 
who cries for a father he will 
never know. 


—of Donald McKaye, the young laird 
of Tyee, who is torn between the love 
he has for Nan and the love he bears 
his father 


—of the old Laird, the proud ruler of his 
rich little principality, who loves his 
son with such a fierce and hungry love 
that he would sooner see him dead than 
married to Nan. 


A Story You Will Never Forget 
rs a novel with a problem as old 
as time itself and as new as the 
day that dawns with the coming 
of the new sun—as elemental as 
man, as great as humanity. 


A Writer Who Knows Humanity 
HES a wonderfully fine fellow, this Peter]B. 

Kyne. He writes about men, for men— 
that’s why women love his stories. 


A Big Moment in the Book of the Year 


THE FATHER: My THE SON: You have 


son, the girl is damaged a man, sir. I 
she must not can’t up! By 
wife of son of mine. God, "tt 


Kindred of the Dust 


By Peter B. Kyne 


a Cosmopolitan Book selected for you from 
the output of the greatest writers in the world 
by the greatest editors of the greatest publish- 
ing organization in America. 


Get your copy today wher- 
ever you books $2.00. 


@sinopolitan Book @rporation 


Publishers 
119 West 40 th Street. New York, N.Y. 


The, school you have been looking bee is listed in this number. 
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YOU MAY $25,000 MAN 


Just what is your salary limit? Do you 
know? Have you ever given yourself the 
chance to prove what you can do? Have you 
ever tested your ability at the one job Busi- 
ness pays big prices for— MANAGEMENT? 


Here is a measure for you, and it’s the sort 
to make a man think. 


Take the business leaders of today — such 
self-made men as Schwab, Vanderlip, Davi- 
son, Willys, Johnston of the Chemical Na- 
tional, Willard of the B.& O. Whoin the early 
days could have laid hand on their shoulders 
and said, ‘‘There, gentlemen, are the men 
who thirty years from now will be the out- 
standing successes in American business?” 


No one on earth could have foretold it — 
and they themselves least of all! 


Not in any way were they phenomenal — 
and they themselves would be last to claim it. 
Indeed, they were not so greatly different from 
other young men of their time — except in 
one particular: They were preparing for the 
big chance, so that when it came it would 
find them ready. 


Your Chances Greater 


Pause a moment and consider what these 
pioneers in business self-education were con- 
fronted with — and how hard was their path 
compared with yours. 


When these men started, business knowl- 
edge was unorganized. Business TRAIN- 
ING, such as La Salle University offers today, 
was unheard of. The only way to learn the 
laws that govern sound management «was 
through one’s own experience. The process 
was slow, and often costly. 


Today, the principles and procedure of 
successful business have been analyzed and 
charted. Through La Salle Extension Univer- 
Sity, the man ambitious for promotion can 
avail himself of the condensed experience of 
450 business specialists and successful exec- 
utives in every department of business. 


Today, by the LaSalle Problem Method 
of instruction, a man may actually solve, 
under expert guidance, practical problems 
lifted bodily from business life; he can steadily 
progress to a mastery of business fundamen- 
tals. No reason today why any man of ordinary 
education, ambitious to succeed, should not 
be ready for the big chance when it comes! 


Big Pay for 
Men Who Can Manage 


Business heads are literally searching the 
country for men big enough to share their 
burdens. Not brilliant men, they say, but 
trained men—sound thinkers; men who 
have grasped the fundameatal principles and 
practices of modern business and can apply 
them quickly and surely to the solution of 
business problems. Such men often name 
their own salaries. 


You can develop your ability to manage. 
Make up your mind right now to acquire 
that broad mastery of business which will en- 
able you to do big things and command big 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1255 AR, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service 


I have marked with an X below: 


L] BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


With catalog of this course, send me details of your “Problem Method” of 
training, for official, managerial, sales and executive positions. Also free copy 


of book “ Mastering the Knack of Management.” 


pay. Aim for the $25,000 mark. You may not 
reach it, but there are thousands of lesser 
places from $5,000 up that you can reach. 
Someone is going to fill them, Will it be you 
or those other fellows who are neck and neck 
with you to-day—or even behind you? 


Get tae TRAINING and you will be sur- 
prised how steadily ABILITY keeps pace! 


Our book, ‘‘ Mastering the Knack of Mane 
agement,” sums up in a forceful, stimulating 
way the qualities that go to make the success- 
ful executive—shows how you can qualify 
for higher executive and managerial posi- 
tions. Thousands of men have got from this 
book an impulse that set them straight on the 
road to bigger opportunities, greater respon- 
sibilities, more money. They read the facts 
regarding this new profession of manage- 
ment, resolved to qualify—and then they 
ACTED. 


Big opportunities are ahead of you in the 
field of management. Would you see them, 
analyze them, master them? Show your 
decision, your determination to win, by fill- 
ing in the coupon and mailing it TODAY. 


La Salle University offers training for every business need. If more interested in one c! te 
following specialized courses check below. We will send free, catalog and copy of our interesting 


book “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 
O Higher Accountancy 
Traffic Management— 
Foreign and Domestic 
0 Production Efficiency 
©) Business Letter Writing 


O Law—Bar, LL.B. Degree 
O Commercial Law 

O Banking and Finance 

Bookkeeping 


i 
| 
| 
I i 
| 
| 
Other La Salle Courses 
| 
| | 


O Commercial Spanish 

Public Speaking 

C) Business English 

0 Coaching for C.P.A. ard 
Institute Examinations 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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Facts about her skin 
that every girl should know 


S your skin a constant source 
of worry to you? Do you 
find its care continually per- 

plexing? The clear, smooth, flaw- 
less complexion you long for— 
does it seem to you a special gift 
of nature that only a fortunate 
few can hope to possess? 


You are wrong if you think 
that a beautiful skin comes merely 
as the result of good fortune. Any 
girl, by giving the skin the special 
care its special needs demand, can 
win the charm of a smooth, clear, 
soft complexion. 


How to keep your skin 
Sine in texture 


Perhaps the pores of your skin 
are becoming enlarged. If so, 
your skin is not functioning 
properly—the pores are not con- 
tracting and expanding as they 
should. To restore your skin to 
healthy, normal activity and give 


it back the fine, smooth delicacy 
it should have, begin tonight to 
give it this special treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, dip 
your washcloth in very warm water 
and hold it to your face. Now take 
a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
dip it in water, and rub the cake 
itself over your skin. Leave the 
slight coating of soap on a few 
minutes until your face feels drawn 
and dry. Then dampen the skin 
and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse 
your face thoroughly, first in tepid 
water, then in cold. Whenever 
possible, finish by rubbing your face 
with a piece of ice. 


Use this treatment persistently, 
and it will bring about a marked 
improvement in your skin’s 
texture. 


Special treatments for each 
different skin condition are given 
in the famous booklet of treat- 
ments that is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 


“The clear, smooth, flawless complexion 
you long for—does it seem to you a special 
gift of nature that only a fortunate few 
can hope to possess?” 


Soap. Get a cake today and begin 
using your treatment tonight A 
2$-cent cake lasts for a month or 
six weeks of any treatment, or for 
general cleansing use. Sold at all 
drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters in the United States and 
Canada. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


Send 25 cents for a beautiful little set 

of Woodbury’s skin preparations con- 

taining your complete Woodbury treat- 
ment for one week 


You will find, first, the booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then 
a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; samples of the new Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream; Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream and Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder. Write today for this special 
new Woodbury outfit. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1612Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 1612 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Makine and Spending 


By Meredith Nicholson 


O spend all we earn is to prove ourselves improvident; to spend more 

than we earn 1s to invite disaster. The only sound rule is to preserve 

a safe margin between a prosperous to-day and an uncertain to- 
morrow. 

There is constant and wide-spread complaint of the extravagance of the 
American people. Far too many of us think it a shameful thing to be 
thought economical and thrifty. The keeping-up of appearances 1s a practise 
of direst folly. Better to be thought ‘‘close’’ and have a savings-account than 
to be identified with the free spenders who are blind to the needs of to-morrow. 

Much has been said and written about the conservation of the national 
wealth, but itis incumbent upon all of us to stop waste in our personal affairs. || 
We must free ourselves of the fallacy that economy is a synonym for 
stinginess. 

It 1s trite but right that a dollar saved is a dollar earned. 

I have watched with interest the long line of depositors pressing toward 
the receiving window of a trust company on a Saturday night. These men, _ ||| 
women, and children are establishing for themselves a shelter against the coming 
| of the inevitable rainy day. We may fairly gage the good Americanism of a 
town from the total of its savings-accounts, the number of its life-insurance 
policy-holders, and the percentage of homes owned by its citizens. 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boonl 
Such was the plaint of Wordsworth a hundred years ago, and it is 
frequently reiterated by critics of American life. The fine old simplicities 
of our fathers are in danger in these times of high pressure and high prices. 
Get the saving habit! Scan your dollar carefully before you spend 1t. 
Every penny saved adds to your ease of mind and self-respect and contributes 
to the strength and security of America. 
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By ddgar SL. Guest 


(Decoration by Pruett Carter 


E were sittin’ there an’ smokin’ of our pipes, discussin’ things, 
Like licker, votes for wimmin, an’ the totterin’ thrones o' kings, 
When he upsan’' strokes his whiskers with his hand an’ sayst'me: 
‘Changin’ laws an’ legislatures ain't, as fur as I can see, 
Goin’ to make this world much better, unless somehow we can 
Find a way to make a better an'a finer sort o' man. 


“The trouble ain't with statutes or with systems—not at all; 
It’s with humans jus’ like we air an’ their petty ways an’ sma 
We could stop our writin’ law-books an’ our regulatin’ rules 
lf a better sort of manhood was the product of our schools. 
For the things that we air needin’ isn't writin’ from a pen 

Or bigger guns to shoot with, but a bigger type of men. 


“T reckon all these problems air jest ornery like the weeds. 

They grow in soil that oughta nourish only decent deeds, 

An’ they waste our time an’ fret us when, if we were thinkin’ straight 
An’ livin’ right, they wouldn't be so terrible and great. 

A good horse needs no snaffle, an’ a good man, I opine, 

Doesn't need a law to check him or to force him into line. 


“If we ever start in teachin’ to our children, year by year, 

How to live with one another, there'll be less o° trouble here. 

If we'd teach ‘em how to neighbor an’ to walk i in honor's ways, 

We could settle every problem which the mind o° man can raise. 
hat we're needin’ isn't systems or some regulatin’ plan, 

But a bigger an’ a finer an a truer type o * man.” 
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Illustrated by James 


HE Marchioness of Amesbury was giving a garden- 
party in the spacious grounds of her mansion in Ken- 
sington. 

Perhaps because it was the first affair of its sort 
of the season, and perhaps, also, because Cecilia Amesbury 
had the knack of making friends in every walk of life, it was 
remarkably well attended. 

Two stock-brokers, Roger Kendrick and his friend Maurice 
White, who had escaped from the City a little earlier than 
usual, congratulated themselves upon having found a quiet 
and shady seat where iced drinks were procurable and the crush 
was not so great. 

“Anything doing in your market to-day?” Kendrick asked 

his younger associate. 

White made a little grimace. 

[+ “B. & L, B. & L, all the time,” 
ae he grumbled. “I’m sick-of the name. 
And, to tell you the truth, Ken, when 
Hi a client asks for my advice 
MHL), about them, I don’t know 
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what to say.” 

Kendrick contemplated 
the tips of his patent- 
leather boots. - He was a 
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It was only the surprised exclamation of the man who had entered which | 
brought them back to a very sordid present 
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good-looking, well-turned-out, and well-to-do representative of 
the occupation which he, his father, and grandfather had followed 
—ten years older, perhaps, than his companion, but remarkably 
well preserved. He had made money and kept it. 

“They say there’s big American capital at the back of them,” 
he remarked. 

“They may say what they like, but who’s to prove it?” his 
young companion argued. “They must have enormous backing 
of course, but, until they declare it, I’m not pushing the business, 
Look at the board on their merits, Ken.” 

Roger Kendrick nodded. Everyone on the Stock Exchange 
was interested in B. & I.’s, and he settled himself down com- 
fortably to hear what his companion had to say on the matter. 

“There’s old Dreadnought Phipps,” White continued; “Peter 
Phipps, to give him his right name. Well, has ever a man who 
aspires to be considered a financial giant had such a career? 
He was broken on the New York Exchange, went to Montreal 


and made a million or so, back to New York, where he got in’ 


with the copper lot, and no doubt made real money. Then he 
went for that wheat corner in Chicago. He got out of that with 
another fortune, though they say he sold his fellow directors, 
Now he turns up here, chairman of the B. & I., which must have 
bought fifty million pounds’ worth of wheat already this year. 
Well, unless he’s considerably out of his depth, he must have 
some one else’s money to play with besides his own.” 

“Let me see; who are the other directors?”’ Kendrick inquired. 

“Well, there’s young Stanley Rees, Phipps’ nephew, who 
came in for three hundred thousand pounds a few years ago,” 
Maurice White answered; “old Skinflint Martin, who may be 
worth half a million, but certainly not more, and Dredlinton. 
Dredlinton’s a rabbit, of course. He hasn’t got a bob. There’s 
money enough among the rest for any ordinary business under- 
taking, if only one could understand what the mischief they 
were up to. They can’t corner wheat in this country.” 

“T wonder,” Kendrick murmured. “The harvests 
last year were bad all over the world, you know, 
and this year, except in the States and Canada, they 
will be worse. With another fifty million, it might 
be done.” 

“But they’re taking deliveries,” White pointed 
out. “They have granaries all over the kingdom, 
and subsidiary companies to do the dirty work of 
refusing to sell. Already they say that three-quarters 
of the wheat of the country is in their hands, and, 
mind you, they sell nothing. The price goes up and 
up, just the same as the price of their shares has 
risen. They buy, but they never sell. Some of the 
big banks must be helping, of 
course, but I know one or two 
—one in particular—which de- 
cline to handle any business 
from them at all.” 

“J should say their greatest 
risk was government interfer- 


ence,” Kendrick observed. 
“Gambling in foodstuffs ought 
to be forbidden.” 


“It would take our govern- 
ment a year to make up their 
A minds what to do,” White 
‘| scoffed, “and, by that time, 
these fellows would have sold 
out and be on to something 
else.” 

“Well, it’s too hot for shop,” 
Kendrick yawned. “I think 
I shall cut work on Friday and 
have a long week-end at Sand- 
wich.” 

“T have a good mind to do 
the same,” his companion de- 
clared. “And as to B. & L’s, 
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there’s money to be made out of them one way or the other; but 
[shall advise my clients not to touch them. Hullo! We’re dis- 
covered. Here’s Sarah.” 

The voung lady in question, escorted by a pink-complexioned, 
somewhat bored-looking young man, who cheered up at the 
sight of the iced drinks, greeted the two friends with a smile. 
She was attired in the smartest of garden-party frocks; her 
brown eves were clear and attractive; her complexion was freckled 
but pleasant, her mouth humorous—a suggestion which was 
further carried out by her slightly retroussé nose. 

“You shall advise your .lients not to touch what?” she in- 
quired: “Are there any tips going?” 

Kendrick shook his head. 

“You stick to the tips your clients slip into your hand, my 
dear young lady,” he advised, “and don’t dabble in what you 
don’t understand. The Stock Exchange is a den of thieves.” 

Miss Sarah Baldwin made a little grimace. 

“My clients are such a mean lot,” she complained. ‘“‘Now 
that they have got over the novelty of being driven in a taxi-cab 
by a woman, they are positively stingy. What is it that you’re 
going to advise your clients to leave alone, please, Mr. White?” 

“British & Imperial Granaries.” 

The young man—the Honourable Janes Wilshaw—suddenly 
dropped his eye-glass and assumed an anxious expression. 

“I say, what’s wrong with then, White?” he de nanded. 
“They're large holders of wheat, and wheat’s going up all the 
time.” 

“Wheat’s going up because they’re buying,” was the dry 
comment. “Directly they leave off, it will drop, and when it 
begins to drop, look out for a s ump in B. & I.’s.” 

The young man relapsed into a seat by Sarah’s side. 

“But look here, Maurice, my boy: Why should they leave off 
buying, eh?” he inquired. 

“Because,” the other explained, “there is a little more wheat 
in the world than the B. & I. have money for.” 

“IT can give you a further reason,” Kendrick inter- 
vened, “for leaving B. & I.’s severely alone. There is, 
at the present moment, on his way to this country, if 
he is not already here, one of the shrewdest and finest ( 
speculators in the world, who is coming over on purpose 
to fight the B. & I. tooth and nail.” 

“Who's that, Ken?” Maurice White asked, 
with interest. 

“Yes; his name?” Sarah demanded. “I 
love American millionaires who do things in 
Wall Street and fight with billions. If he’s 
really nice, he may take me off your hands, 
Jimmy.” 

“Td like to see him try,” that young man 
growled, with unexpected fierceness. 

“Well, his name is John Philip Wingate,” 


Kendrick told them. started life, I bee = 


lieve, as a journalist. Then he inherited a 
fortune and made another one on Wall Street, 
where I imagine he came across 
Dreadnought Phipps. What hap- // 
pened I don’t exactly know,” he | 
Went on, ‘but, somehow or other, 
the two got at loggerheads. Win- 
gate has sworn to break Phipps. 
There will be quite a commotion in 
the City when it gets about that 
Wingate is here or on his way over.” 
“It’s almost like a romance,” 
Sarah declared, as she 
took the ice which her 
cavalier had brought 
er. “Tell me more 
about Mr. Wingate, 
please.” 


ly, “is a much younger man than Phipps—I shouldn’t say that 
he was more than thirty-five—and much better-looking. I must 
say that, in a struggle, I shouldn’t know which to back. Wingate 
has sentiment, and Phipps has none, conscience, of which Phipps 
hasn’t a shred, and a sense of honor, with which Phipps was 
certainly never troubled. These points are all against him in a 
market duel, but, on the other hand, he has a bigger outlook 
than Phipps; he has nerves of steel and the grit of a hero. Did 
I tell you, by the bye, that he went into the war as a private and 
came out a brigadier?” 

“Splendid!” Sarah murmured. “Now tell us where Peter 
Phipps comes in.” 

“Well,” Kendrick continued, 
“Phipps attracts sympathy because 
of his lavish hospitality and apparent 
generosity, while Wingate is a man 
of many rese: ves, and has few friends, 


AS John _ Wingate,” “I fear,” the newcomer remarked, “that I am an intruder. Perhaps, Josephine, I may 
endrick said reflective- be favored with an introduction to this gentleman” 
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either on this side or the other. Then Phipps, I should say, is 
the wealthier man, and, in this present deal, at anv rate, he has 
marvelous support. Then, too, I think he understands the 
tricks of the market better over here, and he has a very danger- 
ous confederate in Skinflint Martin. If he’s put his own money 
into B. & I., I should say that Phipps can’t be broken. My 
advice to Wingate will be to stand by for a time.” 

The sound of approaching voices warned them that their 
seclusion was on the point of being broken into. Their hostess, 
an elderly lady of great social gifts and immense volubility, 
appeared, having for her escort a tall, well-groomed man of 
youthful middle age, with the square jaw and humorous gleam 
in his gray eyes of the best American type. Lady Amesbury 
beamed upon them all. 

“Just the people I was looking for!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I want 
you all to know my great friend, Mr. Wingate, from New York.” 


EVERYONE was glad to meet Wingate, and Kendrick and he 
exchanged the greetings of old friends. 

“Now you have found some one whom you can talk to, my 
dear John,” his hostess declared, “I shali consider you off my 
hands for the afternoon. Come and dine with me next Sunday 
night, and don’t lose your heart to Sarah Baldwin. She’s a 
capricious little minx, and, besides, she’s engaged. to Jimmy 
there, though heaven knows whether they’ll ever get married— 
There! I knew it! My own particular bishop being lured into 
conversation with Hilda Sutton, who’s just become a free 
thinker and can’t talk of anything else. It will spoil the dear 
man’s afternoon if she gets really started. Good-by, all of you. 
Take care of Mr. Wingate.” 

She hurried off, and the newcomer seated himself between 
Kendrick and Sarah. 

“We've just been hearing all about you, Mr. Wingate,” the 
latter began, “but I must say you’re the last person we ex- 
pected to see here. We imagined you dashing in a great motor- 
car from Liverpool to your office in the City, dictating letters, 
speaking into the tele- 
phone, and doing all sorts 
of violent things. I don’t 
believe Mr. Kendrick told 
= the truth about you at 
a 

Wingate smiled good- 
humoredly. 

_ “Tell me what Kendrick 
has been saying.” 

“Well, he has just given 
us a thrilling picture of 
you,” she went on, “‘com- 
ing over here, armed cap-a- 
pie, to do battle for the 
romanceof money. Already 
we were picturing to our- 
selves poor Dreadnought 
Phipps, the first of your 
victims, seeking for an asy- 
lum in the Stock Exchange 
almshouses, and the other 
desperado—what was his 
name—Skinflint Martin? 
—on his knees before you 
while you read him a moral 
lecture on the evils of 
speculation.” 

Wingate’s eyes twin- 

<led 


“From all of which, I 
judge that you have been 
discussing the British & 
Imperial Granaries,”’ he re- 
marked. 

Kendrick nodded. 

“Our dear young friend, 
Miss Baldwin,” he said, 
“has a vivid imagination 
and a wonderful gift of pic- 
turesque similies. Still, I 
have just been telling them 
that one reason why [I 
wouldn’t touch B. & I.’s is 


Josephine, Countess of 
Dredlinton 


because they have an idea over here that you are ;oing to have 
a shy at them.” 

“My attitude toward the company in question is certainly 
an unfriendly one,” Wingate admitted. “TI hate all speculations 
the basis of which is utterly selfish. Dealing in foodstuffs is one 
of them. But, Miss Baldwin,’’ he went on, turning toward her, 
“why do we talk finance on such a wonderful afternoon? [ really 
came over from the States to get an occasional cocktail, order 
some new clothes, and see some plays. What theaters do you 
advise me to go to?” 

“T can tell you plenty,” she answered, “which I should ° 
advise you to stay away from. It is quite easy to see, Mr. Win- 
gate, that you have been away from London quite a long time. 
You are not in the least in touch with us. On the Stock Ex- 
change they do little nowadays, I am told, but invent stories’ 
which the members can only tell to other men’s wives, and up in 
the West we do little else except talk finance. The money we used 
to lose at auction bridge now all goes to our brokers. We worry 
the lives of our men friends by continually craving for tips.” ~ 

“Dear me!” Wingate remarked. “TI had no idea things were 
as bad as that.”” 

“Now, what,” Sarah asked ingratiatingly, “is your honest 
opinion about British & Imperial Granaries?” 

“Tf I gave it to you,” Wingate replied, “my opinion would 
be the only honest thing about it.”’ 

“Then couldn’t one do some good by selling a bear of them?” 

“You would do yourself and everyone else more good by not 
dealing in them at all,” Wingate advised. “The whole thing is a 
terrible gamble.” 

“When did you arrive?” Kendrick inquired. 

“Only last night,” he replied. ‘I have spent the last two days 
in the north of England. I was rather interested in having a 
glance at conditions there.” 

“Might one ask, without being impertinent,” Maurice White 
inquired, addressing Wingate for the first time, “what is your 
real opinion concerning the directors of the B. & I.?” 

Wingate answered him deliberately. 

“T am hardly a fair person to ask,” he said, ‘because Peter 

hipps is a personal enemy of mine. 
However, since you have asked the ques- 
tion, I should say that Phipps is utterly 
unscrupulous and possesses every quali- 
fication of a blackguard. Rees, his 
nephew, is completely under his thumb. 
Skinflint Martin ought to have died in 
penal servitude years ago, and as for 
Dredlinton—” Wingate was quick to 
scent disaster. He broke off abruptly in 
his sentence just as a tall, pale, beauti- 
fully gowned woman came toward them. 

“Tt is Lady Dredlinton,”’ Kendrick 
whispered in his ear. 

Wingate nodded. 

. “Then I will only say,” he concluded, 
“that Lord Dredlinton’s commercial 
record hardly entitles him to a seat on 
the board of any progressive company.” 

Josephine Dredlinton, with a smile 
which gave to her face a singularly 
sweet expression, deprecated the 
disturbance which her coming had 
caused among the little company. 
The four men had risen to their 
feet. Kendrick was holding a chair 
for her. She apparently knew 
everyone intimately except 
Wingate. Sarah hastened to 
present him. 

“Mr. Wingate—the 
Countess of Dredlinton,” she 
said. “Mr. Win- 
gate has just ar- 
rived from New 
York, Josephine, 
and he wants to 
know which are the 
newest plays worth 
seeing, and the lat- 
est mode in men’s 
ties.” 

A somewhat 
curious few seconds 
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Josephine held out her hand. 


“It was very kind of you to call, Mr. Phipps. I will think over 


all that you have said, and discuss it—with my husband” 


followed upon Sarah’s few words of introduction. Wingate’s 
eyes searched the face of the woman, as though he were con- 
juring up to himself pictures of her in some former state and 
trying to reconcile them with her present appearance. She, on 
her side, seemed to be realizing some secret and indefinable 
pleasure. Her eyes—very large and wonderful eyes they were— 
seemed to hold some other vision than the vision of this tall, 
forceful-looking man. It was a moment which no one, perhaps, 
except those two themselves realized. 

“It is a great pleasure to meet Lady Dredlinton,’’ Wingate 
said. “I hope that Miss Baldwin’s remark will not prejudice 
me in your opinion. I am really not such a frivolous person.’ 

‘Even if you were,” she rejoined, sinking into the chair which 
had been brought for her, ‘a little frivolity from men nowadays 
is rather in order, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s all very well for those who can afford to indulge in it,” 
Kendrick grumbled. ‘We can’t earn our bread and butter now 
on the Stock Exchange.” 

“You men are so elusive about your prospects,” Sarah de- 
clared. “TI believe that Jimmy could afford to marry me to- 
morrow if he’d only make up his mind to it.” 

“I’m ready to try, anyhow,” the young man assured her 
promptly. “Girls nowadays talk so much rot about giving up 
their liberty.” 


“Once a taxi-cab driver, always a taxi-cab driver,’ Sarah 
propounded. ‘Did you know that that was my profession, 
Mr. Wingate? If you do need anything in the shape of a com- 
fortable conveyance while you are in town, will you remember 
me? I'll send you a card if you like.” 

“Don’t, for heaven’s sake, listen to that young woman,” 
Kendrick begged. 

“Her cab’s on its last legs,” the Honourable Jimmy warned him. 

“Tt isn’t as though she could drive,” Maurice White put in. 
“There isn’t an insurance company in London will take her on 
as a risk,” 

Sarah glanced from one to the other in well-assumed vicious- 
ness. 

“Don’t I hate you all!’ she exclaimed bitterly. “I can 
understand Jimmy, because he likes me to drive him all the 
time, but you others, who aren’t regular clients at all, why you 
should butt in and try to spoil my chances, I can’t think. 
Mr. Wingate is just my conception of the ideal fare—generous, 
affable, and with transatlantic notions about tips. I shall send 
you my card all the same, Mr. Wingate.” 

“Any chance of your taking me back to the Milan?” Wingate 
inquired. 

Sarah shook her head regretfully, glancing down at her muslin 
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“Can’t you see I’m in 
my party clothes?” she 
said. ‘I did bring the old 
*bus down here, but I had 
a boy meet me and take it 
away. I'll send you my 
card and telephone-num- 
ber, Mr. Wingate. You can 
rely upon my punctuality 
and despatch. Even my 
aunt here would give me a 
reference if pressed,” she 
added, as their hostess 
paused for a moment to 
whisper something in 
Josephine’s ear. 

“Your driving’s like 
your life, dear, much too 
fast fer my liking,’ Lady 
Amesbury declared. “I 
hope things are better in 
your country, Mr. Wingate, 
but our young people go on 
anyhow now. Here’s my 
niece drives a taxi-cab and 
is proud of it; my own 
daughter designs under- 
clothes and sells them at 
a shop in Sloane Street to 
anyone who comes along, 
and my boy, who ought to 
go into the Guards, prefers 
to go into Roger Kendrick’s 
office. What are you going 
to start him at, Roger?” 

‘““A pound a week and 
his lunch-money, proba- 
bly,” Kendrick replied. 

“T don’t think he’ll earn 
it,” his fond mother said 
sadly. “However, that’s 
your business. Don’t for- 
get you’re dining with me 
Sunday night, John. Til 
ask Josephine, too, if you 
succeed in making friends 
with her. She’s a little 
difficult, but well worth 
knowing. Dear me, I wish 
people would begin to go! 
I wonder whether they 
realize that it is nearly-six 
o'clock.” 

“T shan’t stir a yard,” 
Sarah declared, “until I 
have had another ice. Jim- 
my, run and fetch me one.” 

“My family would be the last to help me out,” Lady Ames- 
bury grumbled. “I’m ashamed of the whole crowd of you 
round here. Roger, you and Mr. White are disgraceful, sitting 
drinking whiskies and sodas and enjoying yourselves, when you 
ought to have been walking round the gardens being properly 
bored.” 

“T came to enjoy myself, and I have,’”’ Kendrick assured her. 
“To add to my satisfaction, I have met my biggest client—at 
least, he is my biggest client when he feels like doing things.”’ 

“Of course,” Lady Amesbury complained, “if you are going 
to introduce a commercial element into my party—well, why 
don’t you and Maurice, Roger, go and dance about opposite one 
another, and tear up bits of paper, and pretend to be selling one 
another things? Hooray! I can see some people beginning to 
move. I’ll go and speed them off the premises.” 

She hurried away. Sarah drew a sigh of relief. 

“Somehow or other,” she confessed, ‘‘I always feel a sense of 
tranquillity when my aunt has just departed.” 

Josephine rose to her feet. 

“T think I shall go,”’ she decided, ‘‘while the stock of taxi- 
cabs remains unexhausted.” 

“Tf you will allow me,” Wingate said, “I will find you one.” 

Their farewells were a little casual. They were all, in a way, 
intimates. Kendrick touched Wingate on the shoulder. 

“Shall I see you in the City to-morrow?” he asked. 
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All that they remembered was a most amazing spectacle—the spectacle of Wingate 


smothered profanities, but absolutely 


Wingate nodded. 

‘“‘About eleven o’clock,”’ he said. 
want to talk to you about.” 

‘“Where shall I send my card?” Sarah called out after him. 

“The Milan Hotel,” he replied; ‘‘with terms, please.” 

She made a little grimace. 

“““Terms!’’’ she repeated scornfully. ‘‘An American generally 
pays what he is asked.” 

“On the contrary,’’ Wingate retorted, “‘he pays for what he 
gets.” 


There are a few things I 


“Your address?” Wingate asked, as he handed Josephine 
into a taxi-cab. 

“‘Dredlinton House, Grosvenor Square,”’ she answered. “You 
mustn’t let me take you out of your way, though.” 

“Will you humor me?” he asked. “There is something I 
want to say to you, and I don’t want to say it here. May we 
drive to Albert Gate and walk in the park a little way?” 

“T should like that very much,” she answered. 

They spoke hardly at all during their brief drive, or during 
the first part of their walk in the park. Then he pointed to two 
chairs under a tree. 

‘May we sit here?” he begged, leading the way. 
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the thing gripped. The 
tragedy of Ypres came, 
and I escaped from the 
hospital.” 

“You were not fit to 
go. They all said that.” 


walking quietly to the door with Dredlinton in his arms, kicking and shouting 
powerless to free himself 


She followed. They sat side by side. 

“So one of the dreams of my life has been realized,” he said 
quietly. “I have met Sister Josephine again.” 

She was for a moment transformed. A delicate pink flush 
stole through the pallor of her cheeks. She smiled at him. 

“T was wondering,” she murmured. “You really hadn’t 
forgotten, then?” 

“T remember,” he told her, ‘‘as though it were yesterday, 
the first time I ever saw you. I was brought into Etaples. 
It wasn’t much of a wound, but it was painful. I remember 
seeing you in that white-stone hall, in your cool Sister’s dress. 
After the dust and horror of battle, there seemed to be nothing 
in that wonderful hospital of yours but sunlight and white walls 
and soft voices. I watched your face as you listened to the 
details about my case—and I forgot the pain. In the morning, 
you came to see how I was, and most mornings afterward.” 

“T am glad that you remember,” she murmured. 

“T have forgotten nothing,” he went on. “I think that 
those ten days of convalescence out in the gardens of your 
villa and down by the sea were the most wonderful days I ever 
spent. 

“T love to hear you say so,” she confessed. 

“Out there,” he continued, “the whole show was hideous from 
beginning to end, a ghastly, terrible drama, played out among 
all the accompaniments which make hell out of earth. And yet 


“T couldn’t help it,” 
he answered. “The guns 
were there calling, and 
one forgot— I’ve been 
back to England three 


times since then, and each 
time one thought was 
foremost in my mind: 
‘Shall I meet Sister Jo- 
sephine?’” 

“But you never even 
made inquiries,” she re- 
minded him. “At my 
hospital, I made it a strict 
rule that our names in 
civil life were never to be 
mentioned or divulged, 
but afterward you could 
have found out.” 

He touched her left 
hand very lightly, lin- 
gered for a moment on 
her fourth finger. 

“Tt was the ring,” he 
said. “I knew that you 
were married, and, some- 
haw, knowing that, I de- 
sired to know no more.” 

now you prob- 
ably know a good deal 
about me,” she remarked, 
with a rather sad smile. 
“T have been married 
nine years. I gather that 
vou know my husband by 
name and repute.” 

“Your husband is asso- 
ciated with a man whom 
I have always considered 
my enemy,” he said. 

“‘My husband’s friends 
are not my friends,” she 
rejoined, a little bitterly, 
“nor does he take me 
into his confidence as re- 
gards his business ex- 
ploits.” 

“Then what does it 
matter?” he asked. “You 
will let me come and see 
you?”’ 


She laughed softly. 

“T shall be very unhappy if you do not. Come to-morrow 
afternoon to tea at five o’clock. We can talk of those times on 
the beach at Etaples. You were rather a pessimist in those days.” 

“Tt seems ages ago,” he replied. ‘‘To-day, at any rate, I feel 
differently. I knew, when I glanced at Lady Amesbury’s card 
this morning, that something was going to happen. I went to 
that stupid garden-party all agog for adventure.” 

‘Am I the adventure?” she asked lightly. 

He would have answered her question lightly, but he found it 
impossible. A great part of his success in life had been due to 
his inspiration. He knew perfectly well that she was to be the 
adventure of his life. 

“Tt is so restful here,’”’ she said presently, “and I can’t tell 
you how much I have enjoyed our meeting, but, alas,” she 
added, glancing at her watch, “you see the time—and I am 
dining out. We will walk to Hyde Park Corner and you must 
find me a cab.” 

He rose to his feet at once, and they strolled slowly along on 
the unfrequented footpath. 

“] hope so much,” she went on, “that my husband’s con- 
nection with the man you dislike will not make any difference. 
You will not like him, and he will not understand you, but you 
need not see much of him. Our ways, unfortunately, have lain 
apart for some time.” 
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“You have your trouble:,” he said quie:ly. “I kne it when 
you first began to talk to me at Etaples.” 

“T have my troubles,” she admitted. ‘You will un“erstand 
them when you know me better. Sometimes I think tiev are 
more than I can bear. To-night, I feel inclined to make light of 
t'em. It is a great thing to have friends. I have so few.” 

“T am a little ambitious,” he ventured. “I do not wish to 
take my place among the rank and file. I want to be something 
different to you in life—more than anyone else. If affection and 
devotion count, I shall earn my place.” 

Her eyes were filled with tears as she gave him her hand. 

“Indeed,” she assured him, “‘you are there already. You 
have been there in my thoughts for so long. If you wish to keep 
your place, you will find very little competition. I am rather a 
dull woman these days, and [ have so little to give.” 

He smiled confidently as he stopped a taxi-cab and handed 
her in. 

“May I not be the judge of that?” he begged. ‘Giving de- 
pends upon the recipient, you know. You have given me more 
tappiness within this last half-hour than I have had since we 
parted in France.” 

“You are very easily satisfied,” she murmured. 

Though he opened his lips to speak, the words remained unsaid. 
Something warned him that here was a woman passing through 
something like a crisis in her life. that a single false step cn bis 
part might be fatal. He stood hat in hand and watclred the 
taxi-cab turn up Park Lane. 


IV 


THERE was a little flutter of excitement in the offices of 
Messrs. Kendrick, Stone, Morgan, & Co. when, a few minutes 
after eleven the following morning, Wingate pushed open the 
swing doors of the large general office and inquired for Mr. 
Kendrick. Without a moment’s delay, he was shown into 
Roger Kendrick’s private room, but the little thrill caused by 
lis entrance did not at once pass away. Action of some sort 
seemed to be in the air. 

Even Roger Kendrick, as he shook hands with his client, was 
conscious of a little thrill of expectation. Wingate was a man 
who brought with him almost a conscious sense of power. He 
would have appeared a formidable adversary in any game in 
which he chose to take a hand. Whatever his present intentions 
were, however, he seemed in no hurry to declare himself. The 
two men spoke for a few minutes on outside subjects. Wingate 
referred to the garden-party of the afternoon before. led the 
conversation with some skill round to the subject of Josephine 
Dredlinton, and listened to what the other man had to say. 

“Everyone is sorry for Lady Dredlinton,’’ Kendrick pro- 
nounced. ‘Why she married Dredlinton is one of the mysteries 
of the world. He is rotten to the core. He’s such a wrong ’un, 
to tell you the truth, that I'm surprised Phipps put him on the 
board. His name is long past doing anyone any good.” 

“Lady Dredlinton did not strike me aS having altogether the 
air of an unhappy woman,” Wingate observed tentatively. 

Kendrick shrugged his shoulders. 

“No fundamentally good woman is ever unhappy,” he said, 
“or, rather, never shows it. But the people who know her best 
never cease to feel sorry for her.” 

“You have those figures I sent you a wireless for?” Wingate 
asked, a little abruptly. 

‘T have them here,” Kendrick replied, producing a little roll 
of papers from a drawer. ‘In some respects, these fellows seem 
to have had the most amazing luck. Unless we come to an un- 
derstanding with Russia within the next month, of which there 
doesn’t seem to me to be the slightest prospect, we shall get no 
wheat from there for at least another vear.”’ 

“And the harvests all over eastern Europe were shocking,” 
Wingate said, half to himself. 

“It doesn’t seem to me,”’ Kendrick pointed out, “that more 
than driblets can be expected from anywhere, except. of course. 
the greatest source of all, Canada and the United States.” 

“You've no indication of the government’s attitude?” 

don’t suppose they have one,”’ Kendrick answered, “‘ upon 
that or any other subject. Of course, if all the wheat that’s 
being stored in the country under the auspices of the B. & IL. 
stood in their own name, the matter would appear in a different 
light, but they’ve been infernally clever with a!l these sub- 
sidiary companies. They own a majority of shares in each, 
without a doubt, but they conduct their transactions as 
though they were absolutely independent concerns.” 

Wingate studied the figures in the document he was holding 


for some minutes in thoughtful silence. The telephone-bell rang 
at Kendrick’s elbow. He picked up the receiver and listened. 

“Paat Kendrick?” a voice inquired. 

“Speaking,” Kendrick answered. 

“This is Peter Phipps. Say, I am told that John Wingate, of 
New York, is a client of yours.”’ 

Kendrick passed across a spare receiver to Wingate and paused 
for a moment while the latter held it to his ear. 

“He is,” Kendrick admitted. 

“Well, I am given to understand that he is coming into the 
City to do business,’ Phipps continued. “If he is in any way 
disposed to be a seller, we are buyers of wheat for autumn de- 
livery at market price, perhaps even a shade over.” 

“Any quantity?” Kendrick inquired. 

“A hundred thousand—anything up to a million bushels, if 
Mr. Wingate feels like coming in big. Anyway, we’re ready 
to talk business. Will you put it-up to your client?” 

“T will.” 

“Shall you be seeing him soon?” 

“This morning, probably.” 

“Thought you might,” the voice at the other end of the tele- 
phone observed. “Give him my compliments, and say I hope 
we may make a deal together.” 

“Certainly,” Kendrick promised. _“‘Good-morning.”’ 

The two men laid down their receivers. Kendrick’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“Well, that fellow’s a sport, anyway,” he declared. 

“T suppose, in one sense of the word, he is,’ Wingate ad- 
mitted. ‘So he wants me to sell him wheat, eh? It looksa 
good thing at these prices, Kendrick, doesn’t it?” 

“That’s for you to say,”’ was the cautious reply. “These big 
deals in commodities which have to be delivered on a certain 
cate always seem to me a little out of the sphere of legitimate 
gambling.” 

“At the same time,”’ Wingate remarked, “the price of wheat 
to-day is scandalous. If the B. & I. forced it up any higher, I 
should think that the government must intervene.” 

“Tt would be devilish difficult,’ Kendrick pointed out, “to 
trace the whole thing to the B. & I.” 

Wingate took a cigarette from the open box upon the office 
table, lighted it, and smoked for a moment thoughtfully. 

“Kendrick,” he said, “I am a good friend and a good enemy. 
Peter Phipps is my enemy. Each of us in his heart desires 
nothing so much in the world as the ruin of the other.” 

‘What was the start of this feeling?” Kendrick asked. 

“4 woman,” Wingate replied shortly, “‘and that’s all there is 
to be said about it, Kendrick. I shall hate Peter Phipps as long 
as I live for the sake of the girl he ruined, and he will hate me 
because of the thrashing I gave him. Ever noticed the scar on 
his right cheek, Kendrick?” 

“Often,” the stockbroker replied. “He told me that it was 
done in a saloon fight out in the Far West.” 

“T did it in the Far East,’’ Wingate declared grimly, ‘“‘as far 
east, at least, as the drawing-room of his Fifth Avenue house. 
He'll never lose that scar. He'll never lose his hatred of the man 
who gave it to him. So he wants me to sell him wheat!”’ 

“Tt’s a pretty dangerous thing to introduce feelings of this 
sort into business,’’ Kendrick remarked. 

“You're right,’”’ Wingate admitted. ‘‘It makes one careful. 
I’m not selling any wheat to-day, Kendrick.” 

“Tt will be a disappointment to the office,” the other remarked. 
“Personally, I’m glad.” 

“Oh, [ll keep your office busy,” Wingate promised. “I’m 
not coming into the City for nothing, I can assure you. There 
are five commissions for you,” he went on, drawing a sheet of 
paper from the rack and writing on it rapidly. ‘“‘That will keep 
your office busy for atime. I'll give you a check for fifty thou- 
sand pounds. Don’t ring me up unless you want more mar- 
gin. 

The stockbroker’s eves glistened as he looked through the list. 

“You’re a good judge, Wingate,” he said. ‘ You’ll make 
money on most of these.” 

“TI expect I shall,” Wingate acknowledged. ‘‘ Anyhow, it will 
keep you people busy and serve as a sort of visiting-card here 
for me until——” 

“Until what?” Kendrick asked, breaking a short pause. 

“Until I can make up my mind how to deal with those fellows. 
On paper, it still looks a good thing to sell them wheat, you 
know. Peter Phipps has something up his sleeve for me, though. 
I’ve got to try and find out what it is.” 

“You'll excuse me for a moment?” Kendrick begged. “I’m 
only a human being, and I can’t hold a (Continued on page 148) 
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Faith 


The Religion of a 
Nature-Loving Man 
By 
James Oliver Curwood 


T has been some time since I sat down to work 
at my table under the tall spruce trees. I have 
had an experience during the past five or six days 
which is one of my rewards for letting nature live, 

and, for a space, it quite completely upset me, so far as work 
was concerned. 

In other words, I have been having an experience with a species 
of vermin which I love. The baby vermin of this particular species 
are, to me, almost as lovable and quite as cute in their ways as hu- 
man babies; and for the adult vermin, the mothers and fathers of 
the babies, I have a far greater love and respect than I have for 
many males and females of my own breed. 

I am speaking of bears. A few years ago, one of my most 
thrilling sports was to hunt them—blacks, grizzlies, and polars. 
Now I consider them, in a way, my brothers, and I am having 
a lot of fun in the comradeship. I am filled with resentment 
when I consider that in all the states of this country, with the 
exception of two or three, the law says these friends of mine are 

vermin,” along with lice and fleas and maggots, and that they 


Mr. 
Curwood 
writing 


in the wilds 


may be killed on sight, babies and all. If every human mother 
in the land could hold a baby cub in her arms for five minutes, 
there would be such an uprising of feminine sympathy that the 
laws would be repealed. 

In thinking again of our mothers, I would give a good year of 
my life if a million of them could have seen what I have seen 
during the past few days. For, after all, I believe that nearly 
all great movements toward better and bigger and more beautiful 
things must and will begin with women. No amount . equal- 
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A camping-place in 
the Far North ity” will ever take that 
blessed superiority to 
men away from them. 

To-day, even religion, 

shameful to men as 

the fact may be, 
rests on a pillar of 
women’s white 
shoulders, and all 
the faith that the 
world _ possesses 
first finds its rest- 
ing-place in their 
soft breasts. And 

T look ahead to the 
day, with un- 
bounded faith of my 
own, when women 
will see, and under- 
stand, and begin the 
great fight toward com- 
radeship with all that other 
life which is so utterly de- 
pendent about them now. 

; Then shall we have a “religion 

mn ee of nature,” with a force and a might 

behind it which will glorify the earth, 
oe and man will come to realize that he 

Where life is hard and real is not God, but only an insignificantly 

small part of God’s handiwork. And 
when man comes to that point, whe re he casts off his arrogance and his 
ego, then will the time have come for the birth of a satisfying and uni- 
versal faith in that great and all-embracing Power which we know and 
speak of in our own language as ‘“‘God.” 

And the very foundation of this faith, I believe, will be an under- 
standing of all life, the acknowledgment, at last, that man himself 
may not be a more precious physical manifestation of the supreme 
vital force than many of the other created things about him. 

It is because I believe that nature, the mother of all life, is 
trying to teach us this great truth in a thousand or a million 
different ways, in the smoke and grime and crush of big cities as 

fh. well as in farm-land and forest, that I come back to my little 

*>> experience with the bears. 

About six or seven miles to the north of me is a great ridge, 
plainly visible from one of the half-way limbs of my lookout 
spruce, a sort of barrier which rises up between me and the 

The life in a two-legged animal who can talk is the same still vaster hinterland beyond it. Sometime in the past, a fire 

= that in some other animal which cannot talk swept over it, so that now it is covered with a gorgeous and 
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splendid growth of young birch and poplars, and virile patches 
of vines on which, a little later, there will be an abundance of 
strawberries, raspberries, rose-berries, and black currants. It 
is also richly sprinkled with mountain-ash trees, which give 
promise of a yield of hundreds of bushels of fruit this late sum- 
mer and autumn. Altogether, it is an ideal feeding-range 
for wild things, hoof, claw, and feathers. Three times I 
have traveled for miles along the cap of this ridge. To 
me, in all its richness and promise, it is a glorious 
manifestation of Life. 

On my first visit to the ridge, being overtaken by 
storm, I built me a brush shelter in a lovely spot 
close to it, with a tiny creek of spring-cold water 
not more than a dozen paces away. On my third 
and last visit, I returned to this spot, and ran 
face on into my adventure. 

From the sheltered bower of balsams where I 
had built my wigwam, I could look up a roll- 
ing, meadowy breast of the ridge, so perfect 
in its adornment of vine and bush and small 
clumps of young trees that, to one not entirely 
acquainted with the exquisite art of nature, it 
would almost seem as though a human land- 
scape-architect had laid it out. On this par- 
ticular morning, coming up quietly, my eyes 
were greeted by an amazingly pretty spectacle. 

The green hillside was in full possession of 
two families of black bears. 

So close was the nearest of them to me 
that I dropped like a shot behind a big rock, 
and, the breath of air that was stirring being 
in my favor, I was at a splendid vantage- 
point to take in the whole scene. Within forty 
yards of me were a mother and three cubs, and 
a little higher up—perhaps twice that distance— 
were a mother and two cubs. 

For two hours, I did not move from my place 
of concealment. That spectacle of motherhood and 
babyhood on the hillside, with the virile and luxu- 
riant life of nature pulsing and beating all about it, 
was a new chapter in my book of religion. It was 
being pointed out to me, in perhaps a hundredth or a 
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24 My Road to Faith 


thousandth lesson, that all life is the same, and that it is .only 
language, or the want of language, that makes the difference in the 
“‘life-relationship”’ of all created things. I could fancy, as I lay 
there, just how the Supreme Arbiter of things had given physical 
being to all this life that was about me, as well as the life that was 
in me. It has all come from the same dynamo, so to speak—a 
spark of it in each tree, a spark of it in each flower and shrub 
and blade of grass, a spark of it in each of the beasts of flesh and 
blood on the hillside, and a spark of it in me. Our life was the 
same. It had all come from the same vital source, from the 
same supreme fount of existence. Yet how different were the 
forms it animated! 

But I could see little difference between my bears on the hill- 
sife and two human mothers and their children, except in their 
physical appearance, and the fact that the humans would un- 
doubtedly have made a great deal more noise. But the bears 
were handsomer—begging the ladies’ pardon. Their sleek coats 
shone like black satin in the sun, and the cubs were cute enough 
to hug to death. But they were a worry to their mothers for all 
that, and especially one of them, who appeared to be the hog-it- 
all member of the family nearer me. Whenever the mother bear 
pawed over a stone or pulled down a tender bush, this little cus- 
tomer was always there ahead of the rest of the family, licking up 
the choicest grubs and ants, and getting the first mouthful of 
greens. Half a dozen times. the mother slapped him with her 
paw, rolling him over like a fat ball. But there could have been 
no very great corrective power in the cuffings, or else he was 
toughened to them by usage, for he was back on the job again 
without very much loss of time. 

For almost two hours, the bears fed on the hillside. Several 
times, the two families drew so near together that the cubs inter- 
mingled and the mothers almost rubbed sides. Bears do fight 
when they meet—sometimes—just like humans, only not as 
often. But it is my duty to relate that these bears were at peace 
on this particular day, and that they seemed to enjoy the mutual 
companionship. It was all so fine that I had an impelling desire 
to go up on the hillside and become a comrade with them. When 
the feeding was over, and the cubs were wrestling and running 
about in play, I almost rose up from behind my rock to call out 
my friendship to them. The lack of one thing held me back— 
that one thing which all nature is crying out for—a language. 
I feel they would have welcomed me could I have told them I was 
a friend, and wanted to play with them, and make them a pres- 
ent of some sugar. But, instead of that, this is what happened: 

In their play, two of the cubs had descended within twenty 
feet of my rock. One of these was the gormand. Somehow, 
he lost his balance, rolled over, and came tumbling down. When 
he stopped, he was not more than half a dozen feet from me. As 
he brought his fat little body to its feet, he saw me. His 
eyes fairly popped. It seemed to me that for a full minute 
he did not move or breathe. Then there came out of hima little, 
piggish grunt, and he was off. He did not stop when he reached 
his mother and the other cubs, but seemed to hit it still faster for 
the top of the ridge. The mother looked after him, sniffed the 
air, and rose to her feet. In half a minute, she was lumbering 
aiter him, the two remaining cubs hustling ahead of her. 

A hundred yards away, the second mother bear took the 
warning. Ina very short time, they had all disappeared over 
the cap of the ridge. I had not shown myself. I had made no 
sound. The wind was still in my favor. Yet the frightened 
cub had given the warning to them all. From no other crea- 
ture but man would they have fled like that. Even in the face 
of a pack of wolves, the mothers would have turned to fight. 
Something had told them that man was near—yet only the cub 
had seen and smelled that man, and he had probably never 
seen or smelled another. Yet he knew, and all the others 
knew, that man was the deadliest of all enemies. And I am 
half convinced, as I write this, that nature has at least the be- 
ginning of a universal language, that the centuries and hundreds 
of centuries have given it four words, and these words are: 
“Man is our enemy.” I might fancy that the winds carry these 
words, that the tree-tops whisper them, that they are in the 
undertone of running waters, that all life outside of man and 
man’s pitiably few friends has, in some strange way, come to 
learn them. It is, I confess, an elusive sort of fancy, but it 
sets one to thinking. 

It makes one wonder, for instance, why man is so jealous of 
himself. The Supreme Power is immeasurable, he tells himself. 
It has no such a thing as limitation. Heaven, no matter in 
what form he may conceive it, is utterly boundless. Yet he is 
jealous of it. He does not want to concede that any other life 
but that of his own breed will form a part of it. He has tried, 


through unnumbered centuries, to fool himself into the belief 
that he is the one and only thing in all creation upon which 
the ruling Power of the universe has its guardian eye. He has 
not conceded that an all-powerful but tender God might love 
flowers and birds and trees and many other living things as well 
as he loves man. And, asI sit here under my spruce trees again, 
it seems to me that, just because he has been so near-sighted, 
man has not yet found a faith which is all-comforting and of 
which he is utterly sure. 

I seem to see a very clear reason for this. In this age, though 
still fettered by his egoism, man is not utterly blind to his own 
deformities. As ‘civilization’ progresses, he sees more and 
more what a monster he has been in the past, and what a mon- 
ster in many ways he is to-day. He sees his breed committing 
every crime known to the ages, from petty larceny to world- 
slaughters that devastate nations. He sees everywhere the 
strong taking advantage of the weak. He sees millions go 
hungry and cold that a few may profit. In great convention- 
halls, he sees the “statesmen” that rule the destiny of a mighty 
nation cutting capers and acting generally like a lot of silly little 
children. He sees every man in a great game fighting to see who 
can accumulate the most dollars, no matter at what cost to the 
others. He sees sickening and disgusting fads come and go. He 
looks on a world-brothel of iniquity, of discontent, of avarice and 
greed and butchery amqng men. Nowhere does he see the sta- 
bility, the dignity, and the mighty forces of good that should 
walk hand in hand with “the chosen of God.” 

He is beginning to see himself, at last, as a contemptible 
specimen of life—in spite of his brain and his inventions. 

He is beginning to understand that the most perfect air-ship 
his brain will ever conceive cannot take him to heaven. 

He is beginning to realize that there is a thing greater than 
brain, greater than mechanical progress. 

And as he comes to understand more and more how imperfect 
a thing he is, the more unstable his faith becomes; and the 
sacrilegious thought comes to him, unconsciously but with ter- 
rific force: “If I am the chosen handiwork of God, then I can 
have no very great faith in the judgment and workmanship of 
God. 

And, as the suspicion grows upon him that he may not be 
the “‘one and only” child of God, he cries out wildly in these 
modern days for evidence. He tries to bring spirits back from 
the dead that they may offer him some proof. He quests 
vainly for ‘‘revelations” that may satisfy him. He says with 
his mouth, “Yes; I believe absolutely in God,” yet, in his 
heart, he knows that he is half lying, because of fear of 
what his neighbor will think if he speaks the truth. He wants 
to believe there is a God. He wants to know there is a God. 
Yet he is afraid. 

And, personally, I am glad that the time has come when he is 
afraid. I think it is the real beginning of his salvation and the 
dropping-away of his egoism. To-day he is beginning to see 
all life as he did not see it yesterday. And to-morrow his eyes 
will be wide open. 

That is my faith. I believe that God is greater than human- 
ity has ever conceived him to be. I think he is ‘‘a common sort 
of fellow,” and I write these words with all the holy reverence 
of which the soul is capable. I do not mean to imply that I 
think he is in my form, or in any particular form. But he is Life. 
And it is his intention and his desire that every living thing that 
is worthy of life be a part of him. I find great peace and con- 
tentment in my faith that this God is everywhere, and that we 
may meet him face to face fifty times a day if we throw off the 
hard shell of our egoism, and realize that all nature is God— 
and that we, as men and women and children, are a part of 
that all-embracing nature. 

Even now the sun is filtering through the tree-branches upon 
this partly written page. I look at it, and I see again the 
inconceivable greatness of the Supreme Power, and my own 
microscopic littleness. For we of the earth have thought that 
the earth is great, and that we, having inherited the earth, are o/ 
all things greatest. Yet is that sun which warms and lights my 
page as I write, more than a million times as large as the earth, 
more than eight hundred thousand miles from one end of its 
diameter to the other. And the still more stupendous fact is 
that this sun is itself only a small bit of mechanism in the 
mighty forces of infinity, for there are a hundred million other 
suns in space, each lighting and warming its own worlds. 

Just so great and vast and all-embracing is the handiwork 
of that vital force which rules all infinity—and to which we have 
given the name of God. 

And here I emphasize again that great (Continued on page 131) 
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Gladys lay back in 
a chaise longue. She 
looked very lovely 


Are women quitters? Are they 
happy only when the sun shines 
and all goes well? Or was this 
qwoman an exception? 


Rings and Chains 


By Zoé Akins 


HEY rode from the office in silence; the chauffeur 

stopped as directed in front of the Ronalds’ house. 

The Smiths’ car was standing at the curb, which 

: meant that Arthur, the Rolands’ chauffeur, need not 

wait. So he took the car round to the garage, and the two 

men, sti!l silent, still brooding heavily, went up the steps and 
entered the house. 

_ The hats and heavy coats in the hall signified several guests. 
Voices drifted out from the drawing-room; voices came also from 
the library on the second floor. So George Ronalds beckoned his 
brother-in-law to follow, and led the way to his own sitting-room 
~—a small, book-lined chamber that seemed to draw close round 
its fine fireplace. 

“Sit down,” the host urged. 

But Frederick Stetson Smith remained standing. 

You’re determined?” George Ronalds asked presently. 

“Absolutely,” 

“By God, I can’t stand by and see you do a thing like this!” 

You can’t help it, George; and you wouldn’t try, really, would 
you? We’ve never interfered with each other. We both agreed, 
when we were talking about poor Starkland that time, that a man 
has a right to go when he’s ready. You know that I’m not a 
coward—you know that it isn’t that.” 

George Ronalds thought suddenly of his brother-in-law’s 
daring and brilliant career—brilliant, though it had brought them 
now to this—to irretrievable ruin financially. 

“Of course you’re not a coward,” he said presently; “ but you’re 
doing the wrong thing. You are not treating Lelia right, or the 

Y, Or yourself.” 

But it’s for them. So that there will be somet!:ing left—more 
than I could ever earn for them now.” 

We can start again.” 

‘How? We’d have no capital.” 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


“We'd find a way.” 

“No; they’ve always called me unsound in this town. I had 
too much imagination; they never quite approved of my busi- 
ness methods.” He smiled slightly and continued, “‘ However, 
I never landed in jail, as they used to predict at first.” 

“This will break Lelia’s heart,” George Ronalds said, after the 
pause that followed—a pause in which he had cast about for some 
heartening suggestion as to a new start for his brother-in-law and 
himself, but had been able to find none. What Frederick Smith 
said was true; they did regard him in this slowly moving, con- 
servative city as “unsound,” “too daring,” “radical”—a man 
to leave alone in a business way in spite of his great ability. They 
still regarded him as a stranger, though he had appeared in their 
midst twenty-six years before—coming from nowhere, and sud- 
denly commanding attention by the big deals that he had pro- 
moted with outside capital. Then, after a year or two, he had 
become the suitor for the hand of Lelia Emery, one of the famous 
but impoverished Colonel Emery’s daughters. George Ronalds, 
who was, at that time, engaged to Laura, Lelia’s sister, had shared 
the general distrust regarding Frederick Smith; but all that had 
changed later when they were brothers-in-law, and when each 
had begun to depend upon the other for a certain sympathy—a 
certain understanding that each shared of the other’s lot—for 
their wives were true “wearers of rings and chains,” and each left 
her husband a little sad and a little lonely. 

Time had wom away the first sense of lack, however, in the 
hearts of the men so related; and George Ronalds had eventually 
put the fortune that he had inherited at the disposal of Frederick 
Smith for investment. For years, both had prospered astonish- 
ingly, although the belief in the financial circles of the town had 
not altered regarding the uncertainty and unscrupulousness of 
Frederick Smith’s achievements. George Ronalds was better 
liked and perfectly trusted, but he was considered the weak 
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victim of his brother-in-law, and people had always expected 
the complete failure that had come at last. 

Frederick Smith smiled at the idea of breaking his wife’s heart. 

“T wish my ghost could come back and see whose heart is least 
injured—Laura’s or Lelia’s—a year from now,” he said. “I’m 
going to leave Lelia comparatively well off; you’re going to stand 
by and meet the storm, even though you’re cleaned out, and your 
family is going to know what real poverty is.” 

“A family that won’t stand by a man under such circum- 
stances isn’t worth dying for,’ George Ronalds said somberly. 
Then he continued: “Besides, Lelia and Laura have been poor 
before; things were pretty difficult when they were girls. We’ve 
given them everything we’ve had for nearly twenty-five years 
now, and I sometimes think thai Laura is as tired as I am of the 
way we’ve been living. I think this may make a great difference. 
I'll stand the gaff, anyway, and do the best I can.” 

Sudden tears came inco his eyes. Then his courage went. 
He saw himself going about asking his friends for some sort of 
work. He heard them telling him that they had always warned 
him to steer clear of his brother-in-law. He sat down heavily. 

“Nobody hopes you are right more than I do,” Frederick 
Smith said, his voice husky with feeling. ‘God knows, I wish I 
had the nerve to take it the way you do, but ’mallin. I'll get 
out—that’s all I can do.. I’ll make it look like an accident, but 
I'll see that Lelia knows the truth. It might be kinder to let her 
only guess at it, but I’m sort of like a child about é 
one thing—I like to be thanked. That isn’t quite 
what I mean, either. I mean that I want her to 
know that I went the limit for her. I’ve always 
cared a lot about my wife, George—and my boy, 
too, of course.” 

George Ronalds stood up. 

“Let’s see this thing through together—the rig/it 
way, Fred.” 

But the other man shook his head. 

“No; I’ve finished,” he said. 


In the library, Gladys Ronalds and Lord Charles 
Paisley were saying good-by. She hadn’t been 
able to make him say much that she was anxious 
to hear, but he was a little less reticent than usual, 
and had seemed glad to be alone with her for an 
intimate talk this last afternoon. He was leaving 
to-morrow. Gladys hated to think of his going. 
Beyond everything she had ever dreamed of want- 
ing before, she now wanted this young man to 
want her to marry him. She knew that he didn’t 
consider himself well off, but she supposed that 
she would have money enough for both of them. 
He was the most attractive person she had ever 
met in her life—and she felt that almost any girl 
in the world would find it easy to care for him. 

Gladys was twenty-three; she had been out four 
years; she was very handsome and tremendously 
ambitious. She had met no one before who so 
completely attracted her as Lord Charles; added 
to this great personal appeal was the fact of his 
high position as the son of an English peer. He, 
too, was attracted; he liked her rather severe 
beauty, her calm, her dignity; and he thought her 
superb at the sports he liked best. But he was 
very shy of girls; he didn’t want to rush into mat- 
rimony, and, in many ways, he found Americans 
rather alarming. In an exterior way, ae admired 
Gladys a great deal, but he was far from sure that 
he would ever want to marry her. Yet curiosity 
and congeniality are strong magnets, and she drew 
him with both. 

“Look here,” he said, after she had spoken 
wistfully of his departure; “look here: It’s too 
bad that I have to be off, but I booked up for this 
trip to Alaska before I came over. But why don’t 
you come, too?” 

it be—awkward?” she asked breath- 
essly. 

“T don’t see why. The Bradleys got the party 
up, and I’ll ask Miriam Bradley to write to you 
to come along. Would you do it?” 

She hesitated, flushing. 

“Of course I'll do it—if I’m asked—if it’s per- 
fectly convenient for everyone,” she said, after a 
moment. 


- 


The happiness in her eyes made him both glad and sorry that 
he had made the suggestion. However, he felt, American girls 
were always going about. She’d enjoy it, at any rate. 

He rose, looking at the watch on his wrist. 

“T must be off,” he said. “Let’s hope we’re not saying good-by 
at all; you’ll come along next month, surely.’ She gave him her 
hands; he held both. “I won’t goin and say good-by to the others ; 
I haven’t time. You’ll tell them for me, won’t you?” 

“Ves,” she answered. 

“ Au revoir, and thanks for being awfully good to me.” 

“ Au revoir,” she said, smiling. 

After he had gone, Gladys went to her own room; she wished to 
be alone. In the mirror of her dressing-table, she caught the 
reflection of herself, from where she lay back in a chaise longue. 
She looked very lovely. 


Mrs. Ronalds and Mrs. Smith took their tea without sugar or 
cream; Aline Ronalds and Frederick Smith, junior laughed at 
them, and took theirs with cream and t.-2e lumps each; also, 
they ate all the sandwiches and all the toast and jam. Stuart 
Grayson, coming in late, got only cold tea and a bit of cake. 
Harold Shaw, coming even later, stood a moment by the fire, 
complimenting Aline on her success as a débutante. 

“T always find Grayson here,” he said, “which means that you 
lead the bunch. Grayson always plays the winner. He’s been 
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ving that ever since he and I were deadly rivals for your mother’s 
favors at her first grown-up party.” 

Laura Ronalds smiled. Lelia Smith did not smile; she had 
always felt a sense of unease concerning her sister and Harold 
Shaw. Remembering, as she did, Laura’s old infatuation for 
this man, it was disturbing to find him still coming to her house 
as an intimate even after her younger daughter was out. Lelia 
had suggested more than once to her sister that Harold Shaw 
had had his chance and had not been eager to take it. But 

* Laura had only responded, 

“You know very well that Harold never had any money.” 

There are many kinds of poverty. Harold Shaw’s was the 
kind that can afford clubs, a horse or two, a car, and the pursuit 
of pleasure generally—but not an expensive wife. 

Stuart Grayson, however, could have afforded a harem. But 
he was exceedingly tedious as a companion, and exceedingly 
canny. He had married, in time, a very young and very beau- 
tiful girl from another city, who had borne him two children 
and then died during the fourth year of her marriage. It was 
not long before the widower presented himself in society again, 
and, from that time on, devoted himself to the youngest and 
most attractive girls that each season brought forth. People 
said that his fortune was not so great as formerly, but he con- 
tinued to give splendid entertainments. He was even more 
cautious than before about being married for his money, how- 


. best,” she declared. Gladys was her favorite. 


ever, as he already had two young sons for heirs, and was per- 
fectly contented with his single state. 

Harold Shaw continued his teasing for a few moments. Then 
a servant entered to say that Mr. Smith was waiting in the car, 
and Mrs. Smith rose to go. 

“Why didn’t Fred come in?” Laura asked. 

“T don’t know,” Lelia answered, with a little shrug. ‘“He’s 
not an extremely polite person, you know; perhaps he’s tired. 
Are you coming, Teddy?” she added, to her son. 

“T might as well,” he answered carelessly. “I’ve got to dress. 
See you at the Hitchcock’s later, Aline,” he called back. 

Teddy danced and played bridge extremely well. Otherwise, 
he was without distinction—tall, thin, and blond, he might have 
been a chorus-man, a tailor’s clerk, or a neatly dressed waiter. 
But among his friends he was amazingly popular. 

Frederick Smith had left his brother-in-law and gone directly 
to the car, sending word to his wife that he was waiting. Even 
the briefest casual conversation with the others in the drawing- 
room had seemed impossible. 

As they drove. home, Lelia talked of Lord Charles and his 
devotion to Gladys, of Aline’s success—much greater than any 
Gladys had ever had. 

“Gladys is more dignified, and the rather silly girls get on 


“Aline has more pep,”’ Teddy put in; “‘you’ve got to give it to 


i 
to see either of you again as long as I live, unless you are willing to live as I live, where I live. willingly and dutifully” 
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her—she can get a crowd going and keep it going. Gladys is all 
right on the links or on a horse, but Aline’s got the personality.” 

His mother scolded him for their difference of opinion; then 
she began to speak of the things that she must attend to. Her 
furs were rather shabby; she must have new ones. She didn’t 
know what to do about the limousiné—Teddy had to have it 
every night, it seemed. She thought that, when he had a car 
of his own, he might permit her to use /er own some of the 
time. 

“But mine’s an open car,” Teddy said, pleading for under- 
standing. ‘You can’t expect girls to go in an open car at night— 
when they’re all dressed up.” 

Then why didn’t he get a small coupé instead of a roadster? 

It was no fun in a coupé in the daytime. He hated driving 
himself, anyway, except when he drove his speedster, and drove 
her fast. 

“Then get your father to give you a small town car; I can’t 
have you taking this one every evening. I’ve had to use your 
aunt Laura’s twice this week.” 

Mrs. Smith thought very well of the idea of another closed 
car, now that she had not heard a protest from her husband. 

“Tt is just as well to have a smaller car,” she commented. 
“This thing isa monster. Big cars have no distinction. Teddy 
can use this; he likes to have a crowd with him always. But 
we'll have to get a second chauffeur. Don’t expect me to give 
up Arthur or Burbank.” She was determined not to be cheated 
out of /er chauffeur or her footman; she had had trouble 
enough getting satisfactory ones. 

Her husband hardly heard what she was saying. He was 
thinking how he would Jike to reach out and take her hand— 
and hold it for a little while. 


“TI suppose I can have a drink if I will go and hunt for it?” 
Harold Shaw suggested. 

“T’ll help you find one,” Laura replied, rising, as he knew she 
would. They went into the dining-room, leaving Aline thanking 
Grayson Stuart for the orchids. 

Harold made a high-ball for himself at a side-table; then he 
joined Laura, who was standing by a window, Jooking out. A 
chaos of snow had begun to fall—twisted and driven by the 

: wind. The street-lamps were burning in the early dusk. 

7 Laura’s age was forty-four years, but, with the modern 
woman’s passion for the three superlative ]uxuries—beauty, 
youth, and romance—she had kept herself so wel! in hand and 
had managed her toilet so cleverly that she suggested the mys- 
terious charms of maturity rather than the comfortable heavi- 

ness of middle age. Perhaps she had succeeded because 

, she had set herself te the definite purpose of keeping Harold 
Shaw in love with her. And yet she considered that, during 
her entire married life, she had been “true” to her husband. 

If she had happened to have married Harold Shaw in- 
stead, their feeling for one another would probably have 
diminished into a trivial and banal relationship. As it was, 
something unique existed 
between them. Both were 

, selfish, hard, shrewd. He 

was grateful to her for mar- 

rying some one else; she was 
piqued because he had let 

; her do so. Her bitterness 

and pride made a surface 

against which he 

flung his furtive 
devotion with the 
comfortable knowl- 
edge that she was 
i no fool. The long 


George Ronalds wondered a little why he sat still and 
let a strange man talk to him like this 


game that they played grew tiresome at times. Then they 
called a halt; again the spell that they had for each other drew 
them together. It was, on the whole, a little exciting, and very 
pleasant. Under the guise of old and frank friendship, they 
played safely enough. 

He still thought her the most attractive woman he’ had ever 
knewn; she considered him the most fastidious man, and it 
pleased her to please him. When they knew each other so 
well and trusted each other so completely and understood the 
situation sc definitely, he could not comprehend why she had 
always refused a discreet /iaison. He knew that she cared for 
him; he knew that she knew that he cared for her. It seemed 
so simple to him. 

Laura, on the other hand, could not comprehend why any 
woman ever went in for a /iaison unless she had something to gain 
by it. She felt that she could gain nothing, not even Howard’s 
devotion, and would lose everything in the event of discovery— 
position, fortune, and even Howard himself. Her creed was 
shallow but practical—that people want what they cannot get. 
There had been moods, recently, however. when she questioned ° 
the wisdom of her course. She wondered if she were not cheating 
herself of something very thrilling—something that she had 
never found in matrimony. She felt sure that she had been wise 
‘in a worldly sense, but, when she faced the fact that she was well 
past forty, she had vague regrets for missing something that 
perhaps might have made her life a little richer—more memorable, 
more complete. But she had grown daughters, a husband, 
position—things too precious for any but a fool to risk. 

“Laura?” said Howard, in a low voice. 

“Ves?” 

“I’m going to New York next week.” 

you?” 

“Yes. Don’t you need some clothes—or something?” 

“One always needs clothes, but it isn’t absolutely necessary to 
go to New York in the middle of the season for them.” 

“We'd meet—very openly, if you were there, too—and I’d 
take you around a lot. Or we'd dodge everyone. Give me 
just a week in New York, Laura.” 

She had, for an instant, a blind wish for that week—a blind 
fear that she was putting something from her that she would do 
well to take. Then she shivered back from the thought of possible 
consequences. 

“No; it’s not to be thought of,” she said. “I’m not that sort 
of woman, my dear,” she added, a little irresolutely, as she 
reached out and touched his hand. “But I really need some 
clothes; I think I wi// go to New York—but I'll take Gladys or 

Aline. You understand, 
Howard, that, if we see 


gt”; each other there, it must 
roe be perfectly convention- 
ally—like this.” 


Aline whistled as the 
maid who served her and 
her sister got her into a 
new and very becoming 
evening dress. Some one 
knocked at the door. 

“Mr. Ronalds wants 
Miss Aline to come to 
his study before she goes 
out,” a servant an- 
nounced. 

Aline stopped whistling 
and wondered. 

Gladys had decided to 
have a tray sent up to 
her room; she did not feel 
inclined to see anyone to- 
night. To-morrow morn- 

ing she would tell her nother about Lord Charles and 

Alaska, but to-night she wanted to be alone. She had 

changed to a negligée and picked up a novel. But she 
did not read. Her thoughts were busy with the future. She 
felt very certain of the future now—to-night—— 

“Mr. Ronalds would like to have you come to his study, 
miss, as soon as possible, miss,” was the amazing message that a 
maid came to her door to bring. Gladys rose slowly and threw 
away her cigarette and went to see what her father could possi- 
bly have to say to her. 

Laura Reynolds was viewing herself in a long mirror when her 
husband’s request was announced to her maid by the one who 
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“It isn't true! Tt can't be true!" Laura kept repeating tragically 


came to the door. Laura did not hurry. She was not curious. 
She was interested in the mirror. She saw there a tall, slender 
woman, very blond and delicate and gracious, with red lips and 
gray eyes set about by haunting shadows—few actresses were 
more expert with rouge and powder and koh]. And she liked 
the gown that she saw reflected particularly—no one wore that 
shade of royal blue with more effect than she. But she took off 
the diamonds and the sapphires, and decided to wear her pearls 
instead. The maid again brought from the safe the big ash-wood 
box with its three velvet-lined trays. Laura decided that pearls 
were much better. 

“Take my cloak down, Cécile,” she said, “and tell Rogers that 
I want the motor immediately. If it isn’t there, have him tele- 
phone.” 
_ Then she took the gloves that Cécile gave her, the exquisite 
little handkerchief, the little ivory-and-gold vanity case— 
a trinket that Marie Antoinette might have adored—and the 
delightful fan. She paused again in front of the mirror while a 
throw of deep-blue tulle was put about her shoulders. Then she. 


too, went to hear whatever it was that her husband had to 
say. 


He stood apologetically before the fire. shivering a little. as 
though its warmth did not reach him; but he smiled bravely at 
his wife and daughters. 

“I’m sorry to bother you to-night—just when you're going 


out,” he began, “but it will be in all the papers to-morrow morn- . 


ing, and I wanted to tell you, first, myself—I wanted you to know 
that 1’m' going to do my best——”’ 


II 


GroRGE RONALDs rose wearily from the seat in the crowded 
street-car that he had secured half a moment before and touched 
a pale-faced, shabbily dressed girl on the arm. He was too tired 
for speech, and she was too dulled by the long day in the shop to 
find any word of thanks. She looked at him with dumb gratitude 
and stumbled into the space that he had made for her by moving 
away. Swinging to a strap, he tried to read the head-lines of the 
evening paper, but it was impossible. His eyes hurt; his head 
ached, and he was so continually jostled that he could not follow 
even the heavily typed words. Half an hour later, he left the car. 
His street was clean and new and far out; (Continued on pase 92) 
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There’s more than money 
in oil; there’s human in- 
terest, romance, high ad- 
venture, fascinating char- 
acter-study. Here ts the 
first of several short 
stories of the Texas fields 
by William MacHarg 


Illustrated by 
W. H. D. Koerner 


HE man in charge of the oil-well 

being drilled on the hill farm of 

John Pel!, some distance out of 

Ranger—by name George Rock- 

ridge, and aged twenty-nine—had the face 

of agambler. But it was that of the gam- 

bler who pits himself not against other men 

but in the open and against nature. In the 
language of oil, he was a “‘wildcatter.” 

The wildcatter is the idealist of oil, the 
dreamer—and the pioneer. Where men do 
not yet know that there is oil, he goes in 
search of it. His life is mostly disappoint- 
ment. Yet all fields which show no surface 
oil or stratification promising to the geolo- 
gist have been opened up by wildcatters. 

Before the wildcatter is an ignis fatuus— 
the dream of the immense riches which he 
so seldom gets. Behind him is a trail of 
dry holes into which he may have poured a 
half-dozen fortunes which to other men 
would have been a competence. He is the 
world’s greatest taker of a chance. The 
gamblers of Monte Carlo are children play- 
ing marbles when compared with him. What- 
ever he may have—present possessions, 
money in the bank—is nothing to him. He 
thinks in terms of the millions which he 
hopes to get. His salvation is that his cer- 
tainty of ultimate success prevents dis- 
couragement. 

It told a great deal about the well Rockridge was drilling that 
there was no other derrick within several miles of it. . 

Before he had begun drilling on the Pe!l farm, Rockridge had 
held one other unsatisfied dream besides that of riches. Women 
had looked with favor on his eager face and his active figure clad 
in the alwavs dusty or muddy khaki of the oil-fields. But he 
had never felt more than a fleeting interest in these women. Then, 
three months before, he had met the youngest daughter of John 
Pell—Clarissa. In March, a length of casing, falling from a 
truck fortuitously at the point where the road passed nearest the 
Pell house, had broken some small bones in his foot He had 
been taken to the house and had remained there, probably un- 
necessarily, for a week. In April, he had begun to drill the well. 

Clarissa sat often on a timber-head close by the well, watching 
its progress. He had not been able to determine whether she 
did this more frequently mornings, during his own twelve-hour 
tour from midnight until noon, or afternoons, during the tour 
from noon to midnight of “Smoky Joe,” the other driller. Still 
less had he been able to be certain whether her interest was in 
beienocl « or in the well. One must, however, be keenly interested 


“Just now,” 


Rockridge went on, “I'm broke again. It doesn't bother me. Not 
in something—either the driller or the well—to sit and watch the 
drilling of an oil-well. Few things are more monotonous. For 
twenty-four hours out of twenty-four, with only periodic more 
interesting interruptions, the walking-beam operated by the 
engine moves slowly up and down, raising and dropping the 
“string” of tools whose ton of weight, a half-mile, perhaps, down in 
the earth, is slowly pounding the rock at the bottom of the well 
into powder. For the twelve hours of his tour, the driller stands 
slowly twisting the cable to which the tools are hung, in order 
that the hole may be kept straight. The periodic interruptions of 
interest occur when, the mud at the bottom of the hole having 
accumulated until it interferes with drilling, it becomes necessary 
to clean it out by “running”’ the bailer. 

These monotonous operations had, however, during the three 
months, produced a notable change in the Pell family. “Pa” 
Pell’s worn body, shambling behind his skinny team, had straight- 
ened. “Ma” Pell’s shrunken figure had taken on a strange alert- 
ness as she fed the chickens. Arthur, a sad-faced, gangling 
youth, seemed less like one chained to his inseparable companion--- 
the hoe. And Elise and Helen, thin girls—there was no plump- 
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that I'm expecting anyt 


nessin the Pell f{amily—in worn and not overcleanly gingham dresses, 
moved with less weariness about the two-room house. They all 
frequently looked toward the well with eyes that queerly lighted. 

The day was the blazing-hot forenoon of northern Texas, which 
leaves the taste of baked dust within the mouth. The string of 
tools, swung away from the hole and held by a hook against the 
derrick, and the swift turning of the sand-reel showed that Rock- 
ridge and his helper were running the bailer. Clarissa looked on 
—a slight figure in clean but unstarched gingham, her chin cupped 
inher hands. A profusion of soft hair, too red for brown and too 
brown for auburn, stirred on her temples. Her sweet, slender 
girl-face was thrust a little forward in her interest. 

As the bailer emerged from the hole, in appearance like nothing 
but thirty feet of stovepipe, Rockridge himself took it from the 
hands of the tool-dresser and swung it out over the slush-pit. 
Clarissa leaned a little further forward. For an instant, Rock- 
ridge hesitated; then he motioned to the tool-dresser to release 
the sand-line. The bailer came down upon the dump-board, 
opening its valve, and there poured out from its lower end a flood 
of lime and water white as milk. 


hing of this well; I don't. That makes no difference with what I came back here to say to you” 


Clarissa sank back upon her timber-head. Rockridge could 
hear her low breath of disappointment. 

The tool-dresser took the bailer from him and leaned it against 
the derrick, and was moving to release the string of tools. Rock- 
ridge stopped him with a gesture. 

“That’s all just now,” he told the man, inaudibly to Clarissa. 
“Go over to the bunk-house. I’ll be over in a minute.” 

He did not look at her. He gazed an instant down into the slush- 
pit, where a black rim round the later drillings showed that, some- 
time during the progress of the well, they had encountered a slight 
show of oil. Then he swung himself down from the derrick floor to 
the ground and followed his helper to the bunk-house. Emerging, 
ten minutes later, he went toward her. He had washed and brushed 
himself and combed the hair back smoothly from his forehead. 

“We're shut down temporarily,” he told her, “waiting for 
supplies.” 

She nodded, and made a place for him to sit beside her. 

“Tt’s not that I want to talk to you about—”’ He was flushed, 
and a pulse was beating in his cheek. ‘Remember the day I 
saw you first?” 
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She was undisturbed. 

“The day you hurt your foot?” 

“Ves. Did you think I stayed round here longer than there 
was any need of, getting well?” 

She seemed the faintest bit surprised. 

“T don’t believe that I thought about that.” 

“T want you to think about it now. I want to tell you how it 
was. When they were helping me in here, you were standing at 
the door. I said to the man who was helping me, ‘Who’s that?’ 
And he said, ‘That’s one of this man’s daughters—John Pell’s.’ 
I didn’t say anything more to him, but I said something to 
myself.” 

She looked at him and flushed, as if with premonition. Her 
hand rested on the timber-head between them, and he put his own 
on it and found triumphantly that she did not take hers away. 

Suddenly he felt her stiffen. The bunk-house door had opened, 
and Smoky Joe, followed by the two others, had come out, carry- 
ing their baggage. 

“Why,” Clarissa cried, “they’re leaving!” 

He nodded. 

“Ves; I fixed it to have them picked up at the cross-road to-day 
and taken into town.” 

“You've fixed, too, for them to get back?” 

He did not answer that. 

“Wait,” he said. “I’m 
telling you. I waited round 
here nursing that hurt foot 
until I got ashamed of pre- 
tending it was so much hurt; 
and afterward, whenever I 
was in town, or whenever I 
was passing by, I watched 
for you. I never did see you 
in town. Itseemed you and 
your folks hardly ever went 
off this farm. And I didn’t 
very often see you when I 
passed by or stopped here. 
It got so that I was always 
looking for you.” There was 

fright in the swift glance she 
cast up at him. but there 
wasalso joy. His heart beat 
quickly. ‘So, one day, I 
stopped up here to see your 
dad.” 

“The day you told him 
you thought that there was 
oil on the farm?” 

“That’s the day. It was 
the only way I could get to 
know you—don’t you see?— 
and get you to know 
me. That’s why I 
made the sort of ar- 
rangement with him 
that I did—that I was 
to do the drilling and 
get my money back 
and my profit out of 
the oil, if there was 
any.” He looked 
away from her. She 
waited. “The most I 
had.” he said, “was 
thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and I’ve gone 
deeper into the ground on that 
than any other man round here 
could; but now I’ve run it out.” 

“You’ve spent it all?” she 
asked uneasily. 

“Not only that. This last 
while we’ve been financed on the 
rig—the derrick and the tools; I 
sold those standing, but not to 
be moved till we were through 
using them—those, and the lit- 
tle jitney I had when I came out 
here; I sold that, too. I don’t 
Want you to put too much im- 
portance on the money. I’ve 


Pell stopped by the 
well to question him. 
“What ‘ave you come 
back to 


spent more on smaller things. The point is it gave 

for us to know each other. I thought maybe 
for me.” He wet his lips. ‘What I want to know now is if 
you do?” 

A light was shining in her tear-filled eyes. 

“Yes,” she whispered, with lips hardly moving. 

“Love me?” 

Yes.”’ 

“Enough to marry me?” 

She looked up at him frankly through her tears. 

‘““Yes—oh, yes!”’ 

“Then that’s all right. That’s what I said to myself when] 
first saw you—that I hoped you would.” The blood was racing 
in triumph in his veins. ‘‘Don’t think about the money. We'll 
get so blamed much money that no bank can hold it.” 

She laughed with happiness. 

‘But, first,” she said, “before we get all that, we'll have to get 
enough to finish up the well.” 

“This well?” He, too, was laughing. “Why, not this one 
This well is finished—gastodos, as they say—played out. I 
reckon you didn’t quite understand what I’ve been telling you, 
Drilling out here gave me the chance to be with you. I was will- 
ing to spend the money just for that. There’s men who have 
been wasting time laughing at me for drilling in this place. They 
thought I came out here for oil.” 

She was staring at him, frightened. 

“But we got oil!”’ 

“Oh, that!” he returned good-humoredly. “You could get 
that much oil drilling most anywhere round here. Oil in com- 
mercial quantity is another thing. A man would be a fool that 
looked for that here.” 

He felt, suddenly, uneasiness. 
startled eyes. 

be You mean,” she cried, “you never thought you would get 
oil? 

“Of course not. It’s miles off the known pools. The forma- 
tion here ain’t right. It was like I told you—I was drilling a hole 
I knew would turn out dry because I wanted to be here near you.” 

She shuddered. 

“nd they—Smoky Joe and the others— 
they aren’t coming back?” 

“No; I paid them off.” 

“Oh!” she said dully. She stood for a 
long moment, frozen. ‘You don’t know 
what you’ve done—you don’t know! Look 


at this place! 


She had risen, pale, and with 


She stretched out 
her arms with so 
bitter a gesture that, 
in spite of his famili- 
arity with their sur- 
roundings, he was 
forced to look. From 
the slightly round- 

ed, rocky knoll 

which he had chosen 

bs as the site for the 

well, his eyes swept 

a desolation of cac- 

tus, mesquit, and 

chaparral, broken by upjutting crests 

of limy rock and patches of laboriously 

plowed land which showed only a few 
shoots of dusty foliage. 

““A man sold my grandfather this 


grow cotton. It won't grow anything. 
We've slaved our lives out on it, all my family—merely to 
live. Look at us! 
the girls! Look at me!” 
“Vou’re the finest girl I ever saw.” 
“I’m not! I couldn’t be. 
partly out of rails and with the shingles most all off it. There’s 
nothing in it—not a picture or a book. We've had nothing— 
nothing—all our lives. 
rooms! Half the time we’ve starved. 
anywhere; we’ve never seen anything. And there wasn’t a 
chance of anything ever being different for us. 
even hope!” 
“Now—now—™” he placated. 
“But, at least, all the other people here, the people that 
we knew, were no better off than us. Their farms didn’t grow 


land, unseen, pretending that it would ° 
Look at pa and ma, and Arthur and 

Look at the house—built . 
Six of usin two rooms, and such * 


We've never been 


We couldn’t : 
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anything; there was almost always drought. Then some one 
found this oil. It—it has been like a miracle! People with no 
more than us suddenly had everything. It’s not the money. It’s 
the chance the money offers for the things we’ve never had, the 
things we knew we couldn’t ever have, the things we didn’t even 
dare to dream about. You came and told us that we had that 
chance. And now you say you merely lied to us.” 

“We'll have money,” he urged her, “you and I. Of course, 
we ain't got it now. ‘But soon. Then we'll fix out your 
folks.” 

Her white stillness stopped him. She choked as she looked 
down at him. 

“You want me to marry you?” she asked. 

“Vou know I do.” i 

“You want me to go to my family and tell them what you’ve 
done, and then to marry you and go away with you and leave 
them here like this. No; I’ll never do it—never!” 

“T don’t understand si 

“Oh, yes, you understand.” 

She turned from him and went swiftly to the house. He 
gazed after her, biting at his lip. Dry holes, in his young life, 
were nothing. He had drilled a dozen of them. They had been 
disappointments; but after each had risen on tireless wings the 
hope, amounting to a certainty for him, of better luck next time. 
It occurred now to him, for the first time, what life must be to 
people who had nothing to look forward to; and with this came 
realization of the irrevocableness of her answer. 

After a few minutes, he went, with choking breath, into the 
bunk-house and got his things. It was dusk when, with a lift 
from a passing motor, he got into Ranger. 

At dusk, in Ranger, the auto parties which had made visits 
to the surrounding oil-fields were returning. The summer 
Texas dust in the little unpaved town was over everything. It 
covered a half-inch deep the cars which, on the street-corners, 
were disgorging dusty men whose eyes shone with the oil-mad- 
ness. It eddied in and out of the new and uncompleted buildings 
with which oil has so miraculously replaced the shabby little 
wooden structures. In the stores, which oil has stocked with 
goods in profusion and in quality that Ranger never dreamed 
of, it covered both the stocks and the purchasers. It filled the 
eyes and noses of the thousands of adventurers drawn by oil from 
seven quarters of the globe and crowding the telegraph office, 
stores, and sidewalks. The stir of the oil-crazed, turbulent town, 
with its lighted doorways, jangling pianos, and painted girls, 
brought no relief to him. : 

The man who has put himself in the wrong toward the woman 
he loves has trouble in finding consolation in anything. 

On the porch of the brick hotel, built with profits from the first 
of all Ranger oil-wells as a farmer in dry Texas might be expected 
to build a hotel—that is, without a single bath—the hand of a 
dusty man fell on Rockridge’s shoulder. 

_ “Old Georgie Rockridge!” Rockridge heard. 
in Texas I’ve been looking for!” 
Rockridge turned. The spurt of happiness shot through him 


“The one man 


“Shall we go?” 
Rockridg: in- 
quired of Shot- 
ten. “You go. 
I've got to fig- 
ure this thing 


out 


with which one greets a 
former pal—a man with 
whom one has worked and 
played and waked and 
slept. 

“Good Lord! Cal Shot- 
ten!” he exclaimed. “I thought you were down Pecos way.” 

“T was until I started out to look for you. Some one told me 
you were at Breckenridge, and I went there for you. Told me 
there you were here. Drove over here this afternoon, and they 
said you were drilling on some lease. Expected to look you up 
out there to-morrow, if I had to go through Texas with a fine-mesh 
sieve to find you.” 

“Sounds like you wanted something pretty bad.” 

“T do. Old-timer, me and vou are rich! It’s come—the big 
thing we’ve always been looking for.” 

“T don’t feel rich, Cal, and you don’t look it.” 

“Not in the clothes, I don’t; but look me in the face.” 

The man’s excited look infected Rockridge. Shotten led the 
way to one of the benches in front of the hotel and explained. 

“‘Five manths ago, I took a six-months’ option on a two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-acre lease—got it ina trade. It wasn’t anything, ; 
I thought, and so did the man that gave it to me; no oil for 
twenty miles around. Hush now! Ten days ago, they brought 
in a five-thousand-barrel well not a quarter-mile from where this 
same land lies. One of those quiet deals—not known they were 
drilling till the well came in. This lease I’ve got the option on is 
on the anticline, on the same pool they’ve tapped, and in a better 
place than theirs. To use the option and take up the lease will 
cost us only five thousand, and it’s worth twenty to fifty times as 
much the way it stands. I’ve got the half of it. You put up 
the other half——” 

Rockridge took from his pocket a five-dollar bill and stretched 
it between his hands. 

“There’s my pile, Cal, after paying off my men on the dry 
hole I’ve been drilling.” 

“But you can raise money ” 
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“Not a bit! I’ve raised the last brown cent I could. Sold 
the rig and tools and used that money.” 

““Sold the casing?” 

“‘Nobody’d buy it in the hole, and I can’t finance pulling it.” 

“Vou’ve got to get the cash. This isn’t risk; it’s certainty. 
I’ve been up there and looked at it. I could stop the first man 
that goes past this bench and get the money from him, if he has 
it. But I'll not do that. When I stood looking at that land, I 
said to myself: ‘This here is for Georgie Rockridge and for me— 
nobody else. We'll take that lease up just between ourselves; 
when we’ve done that, we can raise rhino for the well.’ It ain’t 
only for old sake’s sake I want you in. I want the things you 
know. I want the well put in the right place, and I don’t want 
some one there that'll drill a crooked hole and break me before we 
tap the oil. I'll change that money-talk I made just now. I’ve 
got the little car I drove here in; I'll sell it. It ought to bring 
twelve hundred. I’ve got other things I'll sell to raise three hun- 
dred more. That’s my top limit; I can’t scrape up more than 
that. You raise the other thousand——” 

“Cal, you don’t seem to understand. I’m not only broke; I’ve 
gone my top limit now in raising cash. If all northern Texas 
was selling for a cent, I couldn’t raise the cash to buy the dust off 
your eye-winkers. You’ve got to take your lease with some one 
else.” 

The reply was final, and Shotten sensed it. He sat twisting his 
fingers and urging inaudible arguments under his breath. 

In front of them, the street had taken on its evening phase of 
life. Ranger had washed its hands and face and brushed its hair 
and had come out to stand about or walk. Girls in light dresses 
passed them. arms round one another’s waists. Men with mega- 
phones on the street-corners made loud announcement oi the 
evening’s entertainments—moving-picture shows and vaude- 
ville; they competed in description of the girls composing the 
rival companies. A ’busdrove slowly up and down with a mega- 
phone announcer: “Bus for the Country Club.””. A motor with 
three men whirled suddenly round the corner and drew up in 
front of the hotel. 

“Going to the Country Club, Rockridge!” 

“Shall we go?” Rockridge inquired of Shotten. 

“You go. I’ve got to figure this thing out.”’ 

He left Shotten and got into the car with the others. 

The “Country Club,”’ a mile and a half outside of town and 
well beyond the city limits, bored Rockridge. A hundred cars 
were parked in front of the unpainted frame structure nestling in 
the hollow of a wooded hill. In its one chief room, surrounded on 
three sides by booths in which illegal whisky sold for forty dollars 
a quart, painted girls in short skirts, with Texas roses in their hair, 
gyrated to the thin music of a tinny orchestra, with partners in 
khaki, in oil-spotted town clothes, or the trim garments of the 
East. 

Rockridge had taken a dislike to women. He got up, after a 
time, from the table where he was seated with his hosts, and 
excused himself. Crossing the dance-hall to a closed door, he 
opened it, passed through an antechamber, and entered a room 
without windows, carpeted with canvas, and filled with men 
seated or standing about tables. 

The game directly in front of him was craps. He stopped to 
watch it as the dice passed from hand to hand and came finally 
to him. He had no intention of playing, and moved merely to 
push the dice over to the man upon his left. Instead, his fingers 
went to the pocket which held his five-dollar bill. 

What he wanted most to-night was to escape from his thoughts 
and feelings of Clarissa. Somehow, this last five dollars of his 
money seemed something that held him to those thoughts, and 
the mood had come to him to get rid of it. He would walk out 
then, “cleaned,” into the night, and forget. He flicked the 
bill out onto the green cloth. The gray-skinned game-keeper 
stirred his fishlike eves, snatched up the bill without comment on 
the smallness of the stake, and replaced it with five silver dollars, 
the currency of all Texas public gambling except stud-poker. 
Rockridge rolied the dice out upon the cloth. They “came” a 
five and deuce, and the game-keeper set five other silver dollars 
on the first. Rockridge did not touch them. Once more, and 
then again, again, again, and still again, the pile was doubled. A 
smile of dry amusement twisted Rockridge’s face; it was not, it 
appeared, easy to lose his five collars. Eight stacks, each 
twenty dollars high, were now upon the table, and suddenly he 
developed caution. He still meant to lose his money, but craps 
was not his game, and there was enough now to lose at some 
game which he would enjoy. He set the stacked silver out in 
front of the game-keeper and received, in exchange, four bills— 
three fifties and a ten. Putting them in his pocket, he crossed 


are. to where a group of seated men were bent over a round 
table. 

The game was stud-poker. Rockridge played carelessly, intent 
only on getting as much fun as possible out of losing his money. He 
noted with amusement, after a half-hour’s play, that the money 
in front of him had increased to nearly six hundred dollars, 
Suddenly this fact took on significance for him; externally calm 
his pulse beat swiftly. If his pile were to rise to a thousand 
dollars, he could go in with Shotten and take up the lease! It was 
not, he realized, a thousand dollars he was playing for; it was the 
hundred thousands, perhaps millions, represented by the lucky 
option which Shotten held. His throat grew dry in his excite. 
ment, and he played carefully now. Instead of winning, how- 
ever, he began to lose. 

When the bills in front of him had melted to less than a hundred 
dollars, his excitement changed to mocking amusement at 
himself. He had the feeling of being in the grip of an ironic fate. 
As often as he tried to lose his money, he won; but when, excited 
by this increase of his riches, he tried to win, he lost. These alter- 
nations of hope and despair were maddening to him. He no longer 


found any pleasure in the game. He had a sense of a sarcastic - 


destiny holding out to him the millions of Shotten’s lease, only 
to snatch them back and laugh at him. 

He would not, he was determined, sit here all night merely to 
end with a useless hundred or twoin hand. Since the evening had 
proved incontrovertibly that when he tried to win he lost, and 
when he tried to lose he won, he would make one determined effort 
to iose his money to the last bill and see what happened. The 
card face down in front of him was a jack—propitious for his pur- 
pose, for jacks had been unlucky for him all night. The second 
and third cards which fell face up beside it were a deuce and five. 
He smiled at the utter worthlessness of the hand—no two alike; 
then, with the internal sarcastic exhilaration of one who has 
thrown reason to the wind, he raised the bets of the other players. 
His play gave them an instant of surprise. It was plain from his 
cards that he was wholly negligible. The fourth card dealt to 
Rockridge was a jack; he laughed to himself to think how fate was 
playing with him. The last card was a jack. A cold sweat 
broke out suddenly upon him. Three jacks! With what, 
through a mad freak of fortune, had become probably the best 
hand, it was no longer a question with him of losing by the cards. 
But he had now only a few bills left in front of him. Had he 
enough to call their bets? 

He regretted now his mad betting at the beginning of the 
hand. What a fool he’d been! The man across from him, who 
had two queens showing, studied the hands and bet. Rockridge 
put in an equal amount of money and was left with but one 
five-dollar bill. The only other player left had two eights showing, 
and Rockridge’s fate now depended upon him. If the man’s 
hidden card was also an eight and he raised, Rockridge could not 
make a further call and would have to drop out, possessing only 
his origina! five dollars—an irony of luck! He had hope, because 
the man throughout had shown himself to be a cowardly player. 

Rockridge’s hands and feet were cold; he felt the blood beating 
madly in his temples. The player could not suspect him of three 
jacks: it was almost certain his play would be to raise. In his 
heart, Rockridge was crying at the man: “You know you're a 
coward—a quitter! You think he’s got three queens. You 
don’t dare to do more than call!” 

The man with the eights moved with maddening deliberation. 
He counted off the bills to make a raisé, and sat fingering 
them. Suddenly, with a weak sigh, he let them drop back 
upon the pile in front of him and merely called the bet. 
Rockridge set his teeth in order not to echo that sigh in his relief. 
As he showed his third jack, which beat the other’s three eights and 
the aces and queens across from him, he felt the chill sweat upon 
his body suddenly grow warm. He knew, by the extent of his 
own betting, the amount of money in the middle of the table. He 
swept it to him with his arms. There was one thousand and 
eighty dollars! He wadded the bills together, crushing them in- 
to his pockets. 

Anxiety seized him as he remembered how definite had been his 
discouragement of Shotten. He had told him bluntly to get 
some one else. Perhaps Shotten already had done that. Or would 
Shotten, now that he had got the thousand, see fit to make a 
raise in his demand? Filled with dread that the fortune which 
had been ofiered might escape him, he sprang up, left the room, 
and hurried back to Ranger. 


On the second morning after his night at the Country Club, 
when Rockridge, with Smoky Joe and two helpers on a truck, 
arrived at the Pell farm, he was impressed by the change in the 
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Clarissa sat often on a timber-head close by the well, watching its progress 


appearance of the Pell family, by the sodden depression of the 
weary, drooping figures in their disappointment. They watched 
the arrival of the truck without making inquiry. Later, how- 
ever, “pa” Pell, shambling toward the shed which served as a 
stable, stopped by the well to question him. 

“What ’ave you come back to do?” 

“We're going to pull the casing,”’ Rockridge replied to him. 
“T can get some money for it that I need.” 

The old man returned to the house and evidently told this to 
the women. No other member of the family, in their estrange- 
ment from him, came near the well. It hurt him to catch, at 
times, glimpses of Clarissa as she came and went about the house 
and porch. 

Standing on the derrick floor and looking down into the well, 
Rockridge could see the tops of the five “strings” of steel pipe, 
one within the other—the casing—which had heen put in during 
the drilling of the well to prevent caving and to shut out water 
which would have made drilling impossible. The outer casing, 
large enough for a man to have slipped through, descended only a 
little distance; the innermost one, but little over six inches in di- 
ameter, went down more than half a mile into the earth. 

_ Rockridge’s experience showed him the improbability of be- 
ing able to draw out the whole of the inner casing, since it had 
been in position so long as to be firmly fixed in the hole; but the 
marvel of the oil-fields is the seeming miracles which men can 


accomplish in these small holes and far below them in the earth, 
and the amazing ingenuity of the tools with which these things 
are done. 

A casing-cutter was sent down, and the steel pipe was cut 
through a little below the point where the slight showing of oil 
had been encountered. When the full pull of the engine was ex- 
erted on the casing’s upper part, the half-mile of pipe lifted a 
few inches, leaving the severed portion in the hole; but the shiv- 
ering of the derrick warned Rockridge that, if he persisted, the 
crown-block of the derrick would be pulled down upen their heads. 
To loosen the casing, a “squib”’ of nitroglycerin in a tin tube was 
lowered into the well and fired. The casing then rose more easily 
from the hole, and each successive joint of it, as it appeared, was 
unscrewed and set aside. 

Rockridge noted, with irritation, the successive arrival of several 
visitors at the house. He was proceeding doggedly, without pay- 
ing attention to these arrivals, when he saw Clarissa coming 
quickly down the pathway to him. She gazed doubtfully at the 
piled lengths of casing and at the load which had been taken 
from the truck, and hesitated breathlessly. She seemed pale and 
worn, but her eyes were eager. 

“They say you aren't just pulling the casing,” she declared. 

He was ashamed of the sullenness of his answer. 

“T suppose they know what they're talking about.” 

Her eyes flashed at him. 
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36 The Wildcatter 
“That’s so,” he agreed. ‘But I blew those bundles in drill. 


“They ought. You gave notice to the commissioner at the 
county-seat that you were going to shoot the well, and he’s 
notified the surrounding property-owners.”’ 

He swung down from the derrick floor and went to her. 

“T didn’t want you to know that,” he said. “I thought it 
might make you hope something again, or think I hoped. I 
don’t, and I don’t want you to.””. She seemed perplexed. ‘‘ This 
is a dry hole,” he told her, “‘and it’s going to stay dry. I know 
—I’ve been ten years in this business, and I know! I made you 
hope once; you mustn’t do it now again.” 

“But you came back here.” 

“And you're going to shoot the well?” 

“Vea,” 

Why? ” 

He looked away from her. 

“It’s just that I can’t quit. I reckon I’m foolish that way.” 

don’t understand.” 

“T had a little luck in Ranger,” he explained to her. “I won 
a thousand dollars playing cards. There was a man down there 
in Ranger who’d offered me a chance that it took a thousand 
dollars to get into. So I was mighty glad to win the money— 
mighty! I went after him in a hurry. I was afraid that he 
might have let some one in with him instead of me. He hadn’t. 
He was still waiting, in the hope that I could get the money 
somewhere. I got to the point of telling him that I’d’go in, and 
then I—laid down on him.” 

down?” 

“T told him I hadn’t been able to get the money.” 

“Why?” Her eyes flashed at him. 

“Tt wasn’t for oil that I came out here. I couldn’t see that 
my being rich would make any difference between you and me.” 

Color had risen to her cheeks. 

“It’s the thousand you won, then, that you're using to shoot 
the well?” 

“That’s it. I don’t want you to expect anything.” 

Her cheeks and eyes were bright. 

“Oh, but Ido! I know now that we’re going to get oil—I 
know!” 

He winced at the exultation in her voice. Wondering what her 
feelings would be after the inevitable failure of the shot, he 
looked vexedly at the crowd. 

These crowds, which gather when there is the prospect of a new 
pool being tapped, had never irritated him until now. He had 
seen them camp often for days round an almost completed well 
—neighbors whose near-by property would be made invaluable 
if the well came in; lease-dealers whose profit was in being first 
upon the ground; scouts of the big oil companies whose duty it 
was to report within the hour any discovery in the district as- 
signed to them to cover. The number of persons about the 
place was increasing steadily, and their motors were parked about 
the house and their horses picketed in the chaparral. 

The squib which had been exploded at the bottom of the 
casing had blown out the sides of the well and made a chamber in 
the rock. Measurement with a steel tape assured him that this 
chamber was, as he had planned, at the exact depth below the 
surface that the slight show of oil had been recorded in the drill- 
ing-record. 

During the afternoon, metal containers filled with nitro- 
glycerin were lowered, one by one, into this chamber until they 
filled it. By five o'clock, this work had been completed and 
the “jack” for firing the charge had been prepared and pro- 
vided with its fuse. It remained merely to fill the jack with 
nitroglyerin and drop it, with its lighted fuse, into the hole. 

Rockridge felt a sarcastic humor in the need to make prepara- 
tions for the dropping of the jack as conscientiously as though he 
expected actually to bring in a well. He had the boiler-fire wet 
down with water and all other possibility of ignition of oil or gas 
removed. After overseeing this, he went to the house in search 
of Clarissa. 

“T want to talk to you,” he told her. 

“Are you ready for the shot?” 

“Not yet; but I’ve finished my part. Smoky Joe is going to 
drop the jack.” 

She studied him an instant and went with him. He led her 
to a seat upon a boulder well off from the house, from which 
they could see the encircling crowd drawn guardedly back from 
the well and the derrick. 

“T had a hundred thousand dollars once in Australia,” he said 
abruptly, ‘‘and then once, in Mexico, I had over two hundred 
thousand.” 

“Enough to keep you in comfort all your life,” she said quietly. 


ing dry holes. I wasn’t sorry. I’m not so strong for comfort. 
After that second time, I was flat broke. I’m not sure which 
time I had the most fun—when I had money or when I hadn’t 
any.” She looked at him, a little startled. “‘ Women, I reckon,” 
he went on, “don’t look at money like a man does; they think 
of clothes and things that it will buy. Money’s a kind of game. 
It’s more fun playing for big money than little money, like it’s 
more fun playing for big stakes in poker. That’s why I play 
for it.” She was studying him curiously. ‘Got anything to 
say?” he asked. 

“Not yet.” 

“All right. The trouble with you people down here—you and 
your family—is that you’ve forgotten that life is fun. A man, 
you told me, sold vour grandfather this land, and it turned out 
to be no good. Your grandfather, as you might say, had drilled 
a dry hole. What does he do? Forget it and go on to the next 
place? No; he sits down beside the dry hole and stays there, just 
because it’s his, and you and your family have been sitting by 
it ever since.” Her eyes were wide and rather dazed. “Just 
now,” Rockridge went on, “I’m broke again. It doesn’t 
bother me. Not because I’m expecting anything of this well; I 
don’t. That makes no difference with what I came back here to 
say to you.” She was shaking slightly. “Whether it comes in 
a well or don’t come in a well,” he said, with the same evenness, 
“T want you to take me by the hand and walk off of this place 
with me. It might be that some mornings vou won’t get any 
breakfast and some nights no dinner; but we'll be together and, 
whatever happens to us, we’ll have fun.” 

Her trembling had increased; she choked. 

He waited. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “ves—I’ll go.” 

He put his hand on hers. 

“Smoky Joe,” he said after an instant, “‘is lighting the jack.” 

The faint spark, visible for the fraction of a second, disap- 
peared into the hole. They could see the figures of the men 
hurrying from the derrick. Minutes of tenseness followed for 
them both. Then, deep in the earth, a convulsion so far down 
that there was an appreciable interval before the explosion rocked 
the farm. 

With it a spray of dust burst from the well. Attending and 
lengthening the first report, another sound, deep and volumi- 
nous, shattered the pulsating air. It was indescribable, this sound 
—immense. It was so without localization that it seemed to 
come less from the well than from the airitself. The hills took up 
and echoed to the roar, and the frail house and out-buildings 
were trembling. There was no cessation of the sound; it was 
continuous, stretching itself interminably over more time than 
they could reckon. 

She had put her hands over her ears. Rockridge was stand- 
ing; she had sprung up, too. 

“Tt’s—it’s—”’ She was trying to make him hear. 

“It’s gas!” he cried back at her. “I didn’t think we’d get 
even as much as that!” 

“Tt sounds like some great giant screaming, ‘Wo-0-0-0-0-0!’” 

“Gas!” he cried again excitedly. “Watch if it turns yellow!” 

She detected this change of color above the well-mouth before 
he did. 

“Tt’s yellow!”’ she called to him. “Yellow! What does that 
mean?” 

He, too, had seen it now. 

“By the living God,” he shouted to her, in his amazement, 
“it’s going to be a well! Girl, we’re bringing in a well!” He 
seemed dazed. 

The screaming of the giant had suffered interruption. The 
giant had choked; he seemed to fight against some obstruction 
in his throat, to gulp, to swallow, finally to conquer it; he coughed. 
Up from the well-mouth burst a black and viscid stream, swamp- 
ing the derrick, wetting it to its top, smearing the earth and 
foliage. 

“Oil!” Rockridge shouted in her ear. “Good Lord! Oil! A 
gusher! Over the crown-block! That shows! You never can 
tell—never can tell!” 

Figures of cheering men ran widly to and fro, wet to their 
ankles in the oil, yelling to one another, seizing the implements 
from the farm-buildings and rushing to dam the black gold into 
a pool where it flowed down the hillside. 

She caught his arm. 

“Oh, I knew it—I knew it when you came back to me!”’ she 
cried. “ Didn’t you know it, too?” 

“No,” he said; “no. It was only that I couldn’t go away 
from you.” 
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Can the sort of 
woman who 
can be stolen 
from one man 
be stolen again? 
Does it become 


a habit? 


Grand 
Larceny 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler 


OTH men loved her. She was the sort of woman men 
worship and hate at the same time—an adorable, 
irresponsible, wonderful, irritating witch-girl who had 
refused to grow up. To marry her—or her type—was 

bound to be the surest form of happiness, suicide. Wherefore, 
men strove with all their souls to win her fora wife. John Anixter 
married her. Barry Clive met her afterward. Here is the story: 

Anixter had brains, plus rocklike steadiness. He was a cor- 
poration lawyer, and rich. Clive had brains, plus a surfeit of 
imagination. He was an architect. 

Anixter did not need imagination to marry Kathleen Vaughn. 
He was thirty-two and she was twenty-one. She had spent the 
bulk of her late girlhood at the side of her hopelessly bedridden 
mother. And when her mother died, John Anixter was tre- 
mendously kind about all sorts of bothersome business details. 
He was executor of the estate, and he had known Kathleen from 
her childhood. 

She had seen pitiably few men. She felt lonely and lost without 
the mother who had monopolized all her time and her first blaz- 
ing glory of youth. It seemed like sailing into a safe haven to 
accept John’s bluntly eager proposal. So the two were married. 
And, for a time, they were pleasantly and unthrillediy happy. 


Anixter was mildlv flattered that his lovely young wife should © 


be so well liked. And her pleasure in the frank attentions of 
other men was gratifying to him. It was good that she should 
be able to make up, in innocent good times, for her fun-starved 
girlhood. And he rejoiced to see how she blossomed forth under 
the sunshine of popularity, and how her irresponsible, childish 
witchery drew men dazedly to her. He had the same quiet faith 
in her honor as in his own. 

All this, until he came home a day early from a business trip 
to Cleveland and walked into his own library to find Kathleen 
standing there encircled by Barry Clive’s arms. 

Neither of the lovers heard the approach of the husband across 
the soft hallway rugs. Neither of them saw him as he halted 
sharply in the doorway. 

That was how they came to miss the swift successive play of 
emotions athwart Anixter’s wontedly heavy face. Blank in- 
credulity lent his features a cast of imbecile foolishness. This 
was supplanted by a look of heart-broken amaze, such as a loving 
child might wear if a fist-blow instead of a kiss were planted upon 
its upturned lips. 

Then the pallid face slowly went brick-red and then purple. 
The lips drew back in a wolfish snarl from the eye-teeth. The 
calm eves flashed murder. 
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John Anixter’s imagination was at last beginning to be born. 
And its birth-pangs ravaged him like the breath of hell. 

Presently—even as his swelling muscles urged him to leap 
forward and commit in the flesh the murder he was already com- 
mitting in his heart—his lifelong steadiness and philosophy 
came to the rescue of sanity. 

He checked himself by an effort that left him deathly weak. 
And the glint of homicide ebbed from his eyes. His distorted 
visage was set in a mask. And, in his keen brain, the ever- 
present business acumen reasserted itself. Subconscious!y, he was 
beginning already to salvage from the wreck all that could be 
salvaged. He was planning his campaign. 

Thus it was that, when Kathleen chanced to turn her head 
and caught a glimpse of her injured husband, she saw a visage 
as emotionless as a death-mask’s. 

With a gasp of terror, she tore free from Clive’s embrace and 
spun round to face the man she had betrayed. Barry saw him 
at the same time. And, for the space of some seconds, the trio 
stood wordless and without motion. 

Kathleen’s nerves gave way first under the strain of silence. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

Into the monosyllable she managed to throw much plucky 
defiance. Cornered, she was not cringing but fighting. Clive, in 
the midst of his own utter perturbation, noted her accent of 
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courage, and he gave her high credit for it. Anixter, more versed 
in her ways, read beneath the defiance a stifled subnote of hard- 
held terror. 

Of the three, it was Barry Clive who suffered most excruciat- 
ingly. His potent imagination, just then, was not a gift but a 
curse. It was fairly shouting to him the myriad probable conse- 
quences of this discovery. 

The chance of death to himself troubled him least of all. He 
had plenty of courage, or, at least, as near an approach 
to courage as the lover can hope to have in the pres- 
ence of the husband. 

He loved Kathleen. He had not merely been amus- 
ing himself with her. She was the supreme love of 
his life. For her sake, and for love of her, he stood 
ready to pay this bi!l—whatever the bill might be. 
To pay it, if need be, in shame or in death. Yet he 
turned cold at the pictures his rioting imagination 
had begun to paint. 

“Well?” demanded Kathleen again, as Anixter 
made no reply to her shrill challenge. “ You’ve trapped 
us at last, eh? You said you were coming home to- 
morrow. And, by a brilliant bit of detective work, 
you crept in a day early. I hope you are content.” 

Her light voice had grown harsh and loud; and she 
was stirred by the impotent rage that sometimes 
makes a snared bird peck insanely at its captor’s fin- 
gers. Anixter’s heavy tones were lifelessly matter-of- 
fact as he made answer. 

“No; I haven’t ‘trapped’ you. I never suspected 
you. And if I had, I don’t think I’d have tried to 
trap you. I think I’d have tried not to find out.’ It 
hurts less to suspect than to know. I came back to- 
day because we wound up the deal a day earlier than- 
we expected to. I didn’t wire you, because I thought 
it’d maybe be a nice surprise to see me back so soon. 
That’s why I came in so quietly just now. I wasn’t 
trying to trap you——” 

“Well, now that you fave trapped us,” broke in the 
woman, still spurred on by that same illogical anger, 
and determining not to yield to the awful terror 
which underlay it, “‘ what are you going to do about it?” 

“*T)o about it?’” he repeated dully. 

“Yes!” she flared. “If you expect me to cringe and 
weep and play the Magdalen, you’re mistaken. I’m 
not going to whine for mercy. I don’t want your 
mercy. Understand that I love Barry Clive. And 
I’m willing to take the consequences of loving him. I 
don’t love you. I never loved you. Now that real 
love—perfect love—has come to me, I——” 

Perfect love!’”’ echoed John, in the maddeningly. 
patient tone of one who corrects the error of an infant. 
“We read in the Book that ‘perfect love casteth out 
fear.’ And you’re fairly sick with fear, Kathleen. Sick 
and shaking with it—under all your poor, pitiful bluff. 
That doesn’t seem to me much like ‘perfect love.’ But perhaps 
you know best. How about you, Clive?” 

“T love her,” said Barry simply, albeit he steadied his voice 
with an effort. “Ilove her. And I’m ready to pay. I——” 

“*To pay?’ ” queried John stolidly. “So is every other thief— 
when he is caught. They are generally only too willing to pay 
—to pay anything at all, so long as they can get free. For you 
are a thief, Clive. I suppose you know that. No; don’t glare 
melodramatically and tighten your fists, man! That’s pure fake. 
As things stand now, you’re in no position to resent anything, 
and you know it. A lover has no standing against a husband. 
He’s helpless. So I tell you, once more, you are a thief. Anda 
wife-thief is a lot lower down on the scale than a jewel-thief or 
any other kind of thief. But all that is beside the point. I 
think you just asked me, Kathleen, what I was going to do 
about it.” 

She nodded, staring in astonishment at this man she had 
thought she knew so well. Anixter went on: 

“You both of you seem braced for some highly spectacular 
scene of violence. I don’t know why. Because my wife has for- 
gotten all that is best in her womanhood, is that any reason why 
I should forget what is due to my manhood? Let’s talk this over 
sanely. IfI set you free without any scandal—as I am going to 
do in any case—do you want to marry him? Tell the truth.” 

“Yes!” she declared fiercely. “Yes! And, as for telling the 
— I always tell the truth. You might have spared me that 
slur.” 


“Yes?” he asked. “When you have kissed me—with Clive’s 


kisses still on your mouth—I suppose that was the truth, too 
But let that go. Clive, do you want to marry her?” : 

“Yes,” returned Clive fervently. “And if she will do me 
the honor——” 

“TI think perhaps we can leave the word ‘honor’ .out of this 
chat,” suggested John pleasantly. “But, anyway, we’ve arrived 
at a conciusion. You both are anxious to marry each other, 
Good! That’s all we needed to settle. To-morrow, I'll put the 


matter in Veaden & Veaden’s hands. They’ll supply a profes- 
sional corespondent. And you can get a divorce from me on 
statutory grounds. That will leave you with clean hands. 
Veaden & Veaden will rush the case through. There'll be no 
scandal and no sort of unpleasantness. Is that satisfactory?” 

He glanced in civil questioning from one to the other. Both 
his hearers had the oddly mingled sensation of relief and anger 
that might beset one who finds that the sinister whir of a rattle- 
snake close to his ear is really the buzz of a locust. 

“That is all, I think,” continued John, taking their assent for 
granted. “The rest is up to you two. Of course, it is no busi- 
ness of mine what either of you chooses to do with the balance of 
your lives, or that my wife is due to learn that, while all men 
are different, all husbands are alike. Perhaps it’s a rather imper- 
tinent platitude to remind you both that a man who will steal 
one man’s wife wi!l steal another’s. Also that 2 woman who 
can be stolen from her first husband can be stolen just as easily 
from her second. Perhaps easier. For these things get to bea 
habit. A woman who is stealable from one man is stealable from 
another. I wonder who will be the first to steal Kathleen from you, 
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Clive. I have been robbed of my wife. But I have been robbed 
of her only once. I can never be robbed of her again. I am 
luckier than you. For you can be robbed of her a hundred 
times. Grand larceny is never on the free list. I—perhaps, 
after all, I am not really the loser in this triangle game you two 
have forced on me. I think that is all.” 

He turned his back on them, without waiting for a reply, and 
hurried out of the room. He sought his study and locked him- 


“Well?” demanded Kathleen again, as ‘eataeee made no reply to her shrill challenge. ‘You've 
trapped us at last, eh? You said you were coming home to-morrow. And, by a brilliant 


piece of detective work, you crept in a day early. 


self in. Nor did he emerge from that sanctuary for many hours. 
He had used up all his present stock of coolness and philosophy, 
and once more he was perilously close to a starkly murderous, 
Primal male. It was well for him to be alone—and behind a 
locked door. 


Six months later, Mrs. John Anixter received her full decree 
of divorce from the middle-aged husband she had sued on grounds 
of flagrant infidelity. Three days after the decree was handed 


I hope you are content” 
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down, she and Barry Clive were married. And they set out for a 
golden honeymoon in California. 

Clive was gloriously happy. Yet, as the golden days dreamed 

on under the magic California skies, he grew aware of rifts in 
his shimmering fabric of bliss. Kathleen was as ever the ardent 
and glowing and witchingly elusive sweetheart who had first 
won his worship. But, against his will, and with a queer feeling 
of disloyalty, Clive found himself dwelling on fragments of that 
priggish farewell speech John Anix- 
ter had made them: 
“A woman who is stealable from 
one man is stealable from another. 
I wonder who'll be the first to 
steal Kathleen from you. I can 
never be robbed of her again. You 
can be robbed of her a hundred 
times. Perhaps I’m not reaily 
the loser.” 

The swine! 

To insinuate that 
Kathleen, the divinely 
elfin, could look at an- 
other man—could think, 
for one instant, of anyone 
but Clive! Why, Anixter 
was a fool—a born fool! 
Yet—— 

And again Barry Clive’s 
imagination slipped the 
bridle and ran loose. He 
had a hard time cornering 
and subduing it. All the 
while, he was hounded by 
a wretched knowledge 
that it was certain to 
break loose again. 

The first days of the 
honeymoon were spent in 
seclusion at a Carmel bungalow that a 
writer friend of Clive’s had put at the 
couple’s disposal. There, amid the 
forest hills, with the fire-blue Pacific at 
their feet, the two lived like gods of old. 
But, soon, they drifted southward. 
And complete seclusion ended. They 
spent a week at Santa Barbara. At 
the hotel there, they fell in with half a 
dozen Eastern acquaintances. Clive 
noted jealously that Kathleen seemed 
to welcome this jolly intrusion on their 
sweet solitude. 

At a Montecito dance, 
the second evening of 
their Santa Barbara stay, 
Kathleen ‘“‘sat out” twice 
with men who had been 
casual admirers of hers in 
the Anixter days. Not 
twice with the same man; 
but twice with different 
men. On the bit of bal- 
cony overlooking the 
moonlit sea at that. 

Barry did not at all like 
the tender solicitude 
shown by one of the men 
in replacing round her 
shoulders the film of silken 
scarf that had fallen to 
the floor. And if, in doing 
so, he really did lay his 
hand on her arm—and 
Clive was well-nigh cer- 
tain of it—Kathleen did not draw away, or rebuke by word or 
action the vulgar familiarity. 

During the drive back to the hotel that night, Kathleen prat- 
tled merrily of the evening’s fun. She was in buovant spirits. 
But Barry Clive said not a word. Not until they were in their 
own rooms did he speak. Then, breaking roughly in upon her 
light-hearted chatter, he said: 

“Listen here, little girl: There’s something I’ve got to say to 
you. I—I hate to say it, but it’s got to be said—for both our 
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sakes. I ought to nave said it before we were married. But it 
isn’t too late now. At least, I hope it isn’t.” . 

She was staring up at the scowling man in frank wonder. It 
was the first time this worshiping bridegroom of hers had dropped 
his loverly tone. 

“Why, Barry!” she exclaimed. ‘What on earth is the mat- 
ter?” 

“T won you away from one man,” he said, his words coming in 
a rush, “and I don’t propose to have another man win you away 
from me. I know you mighty well. I know what your tempta- 
tions are. I’ve reason to know. Anixter said, ‘A woman who is 
stealable from one man is stealable from another.’ He lied. 
You’re not going to be stolen from me. Because——” 

“Barry!” 

“Because,” he raged on, “I know from experience how you 
behave—how you look—how you speak when you’re beginning 
to care fora man. And the moment I see any of those symptoms 
tried on some one else, there’s going to be trouble—more kinds 
of trouble than I like to speak of. I warn you, [ won you for 
myself—not to pass you on to somebody newer. I know how 
easy you are to steal. But you’re not ‘stealable’ from me. 
Understand that, now and always!” 

In his fierce earnestness, he had caught her by, the shoulder. 
And his voice had a growl in it. The woman wrenched herself 
free. 

“Are you drunk, Barry?” she cried, furious and bewildered. 
“What do you mean by 43 

“T mean just what I’ve said,” he retorted. ‘“Nomore. Cer- 
tainly no less. Keep it in mind. For it isn’t pleasant for me to 
have to say it again.” 

Thus began the quarrel—the quarrel which raged on like a 
forest-fire unti! it was drenched out in a sluice of tears. Whereat, 
manlike, Clive sued for pardon. And pardon was granted—on 
Kathleen’s own terms. Outwardly, the new-wed couple was 
reconciled. But each knew the other could not possibly have 
forgotten what had been said. 

Kathleen felt she was not trusted and that she was watched. 
This rankle| the more keenly in her sensitive soul, since the man 
had predicated his distrust on the once-divine fact that she had 
given up everything for love of him. She alternated between 
punishing him by effusive friendliness to other men and shaming 
him by bursts of devotion toward himself—bursts of devotion so 
demonstrative that they struck him as suspicious. 

Barry Clive’s life descended with much swiftness into a re- 
current hell. His imagination had lost the bridle entirely, and 
would no longer be controlled. The foul idea, bred of Anixter’s 
speech, was beginning to obsess him. He loved Kathleen—loved 
her crazily. But this very love for her added fuel to his jealousy. 

“Grand larceny is never on the free list!” 

And he raged as he realized how Anixter’s senseless maxim 
was proving itself. 


Matters were moving steadily toward a new outbreak when 
business called Clive back to the East to superintend the build- 
ing of a court-house he had designed in a city a few miles from 
New York. He rejoiced at the prospect of taking his beautiful 
wife away from the mischief-breeding indolence of their Cali- 
fornia life. And in the bustle and interest of settling in their 
New York home, his fears went to sleep. 

But soon these fears were awake and clamant again. His 
presence was needed twice or thrice a week, just now, at the site 
oi the new court-house he had planned. And, perforce, he must 
thus spend whole days out of town, away from his adored wife. 

Always he hurried home as fast as business would let him. 
But, all the while he was away, he wondered how Kathleen was 
putting in her time. She had days and days to herself. She 
could not possibly be staying at home—alone, but for the ser- 
vants—during these intervals. Where was she, and with whom? 
Or, if she were at home, who were her guests? Clive swore 
venomously to himself as, into his memory, for the miliionth 
time, came John Anixter’s nasty conjecture: “I wonder who 
will be the first to steal Kathleen from you?” 

Once—loathing himse!f for doing such a thing—he told Kath- 
leen he would not be back in town until midnight. Then, un- 
heralded, he came home at three in the afternoon. 

Kathleen was out. Her maid said she had left word she would 
not be in for dinner. 

Clive spent the rest of the hideous day in searching the city, 
or such portions of it as Kathleen had no right to be in. He 
peered at the registers of more than one questionable hotel. 
He popped in and out of half a dozen lovers’-roost tea-rooms. He 
glanced into the private and semiprivate dining-rooms of restau- 


rants. He even found flimsy pretexts to cal! at the bachelor 
rooms of several men he and Kathleen knew. Earlier, he had 
telephoned the offices of three others to see if they were taking 
the afternoon off. His tyrant imagination was picturing, every 
instant, terrible things. He remembered Kathleen’s first clan- 
destine visit to his own rooms. And he could have howled 
aloud in rabid fury at what the memory evoked. 

At ten o’clock, he went home. He was worn out and in an- 
guish. At half-past ten, Kathleen came back. He saw a taxi 
draw up at the curb. And he dashed out—less to escort his wife 
into the house than to make sure no man was lurking in the dark 
recesses of the cab. But he was too late. The vehicle set off 
down the street before he could come close enough to inspect it, 
And this simple fact piled new fuel on his flaming misery. It 
might imply any of fifty things. 

“Why, hello, Barry!” his wife hailed the distraught man. 
“T thought you weren’t going to be home till midnight. So I 
went out to Montclair and spent the day with aunt Sibyl. I 
thought I’d be home long before you were. What’s the matter? 
You're so white and—and queer.” 

Barry mumbled something about having gotten home earlier 
than he had expected. And hé longed for the courage—or the 
unsportsmanliness—to call his wife’s aunt on the telephone 
and learn from her whether or. not Kathleen had really been 
visiting her. 

Meanwhile, the couple were facing each other in the lighted 
doorway of their home. And, all at once, Clive noticed that 
Kathleen’s eyes were still fixed on his. He realized that his face, 
just then, must be easily readable. 

The whimsical—or masklike—smile died on Kathleen’s soft 
lips. Without another word, she turned away from him and 
went up-stairs to her own room. Thus might offended innocence 
punish vile suspicion. Thus, too, might guilt seek to dodge 
detection. Barry took a hesitant step after her. Then he 
turned aside and walked ploddingly into the library. 

He slumped into a chair by the dying fire and blinked with 
unseeing eyes at the coals. His mind and his imagination were 
running a neck-and-neck race. The climax had come. For, now 
he knew he had stood all he could stand. He had come to the end. 

“A woman who is stealable from one man is stealable from an- 
other!’ 

The fire died down to glum iron-grayness. A chill crept 
through the dead-still room. Clive got up with something like a 
groan. He crossed to his desk and took out writing-materials. 
Then, after scribbling a word or two, he stopped, as if for a loss 
what to say. Again he bent to the paper. And soon his pen 
was scratching away without pause. He wrote: 

DEAR ANIXTER: 

Ycu vere right. “‘Grand larceny is never on the free list.”? You said 
that a woman who could be stolen from her first husband could be 
stolen still easier from her second, because that sort of thing gets to be 
a habit. But of all the true things you said, the truest was when you 
tcid me you couldn’t be robbed of her love more than once, but that I 
could be robbed of it a hundred times. 

That was true. Because not a hundred but a thousand times I’ve 
suspected her. And if each time I’ve been wrong, yet each time I may 
have been right. That is what makes it too big a load for me to go on 
carrying. And I’ve come to the end of the road. 1 can’t keep this up. 

I took her from you. There is nothing about me to hold the love of 
any woman exclusively and forever. 1’m rather vain. But I’m not 
vain enough to think that. If 1 could take her from you, it’s a certainty 
some one, soon or late, can take her from me. That is what’s making 
my life hell. 

There are some women—plenty of them—who are ‘‘one-man wo- 
men.” Women who love one man, and him alone, and who are true to 
him as long as they both live. Such women as God made. And 
they are true to even the least attractive husbands. True—till death. 

Kathleen isn’t such a woman. We’ve proved that—you and I. 
She is of the kind that is “stealable.” I stole her from you. An- 
other man will steal her from me—a hundred other men, for all I 
know. It may have happened already—again and again. Or it may 
not. I don’t know. And1I don’t want to know. I don’t dare to know. 
All I know is that a little more of this will send me to a sanatorium 
or to my pistol. If 1’m writing like a focl, it’s because 1 am a fool. 

Here is the object of this letter: 

You leved her. She says you told her once she was the only woman 
you had ever been able to love or ever could learn to love. You loved 
her enough to let her go scot-free. You loved her enough to stay single 
for her sake since then. 

For God’s sake, take her back! 

It can be arranged. I knowitcan. The “first man” aways hasa 
tremendous hold on any woman. If I give her up—if she sees you still 
want her, and that you are willing to take her back—if she knows it is 
her only chance of happiness and of social standing, I honestly believe 
she can be made to consent. It is worth a try, anyway. 

Won’t you think it over carefully and let me know? 
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li you think this is the letter of a lunatic, you’re not far wrong. 
But it is the only solution I can figure out. I can’t stand this any 
longer. I’m waiting for your answer. 

While the stark impulse still gripped him, Barry Clive took 
his amazing letter out and posted it. Afterward, somehow, he 
-oygiateaaioas less dazedly wretched—than he had felt for 
weeks. 

Next morning, he went away, long before Kathleen was awake, 
and took an early train for the court-house town. It was late 
that night when he returned. Kathleen was not down-stairs to 
greet him. Whether she had gone to bed or was out, he did 
hot trouble to conjecture. 

On the hall table lay a s-rall sheaf of mail for him. Sorting 


He had caught her by the 
shoulder. The woman 
wrenched herself free. 
“Are you drunk, Barry?” 
she cried, furious and be~ 
wildered. “What do you 


mean by—— 


it idly, he came upon a thick letter, addressed in John Anixter’s 
prim hand. 

Barry dropped the rest of the mail on the table and hurried 
into the library with Anixter’s missive. The thickness of the 
letter gave promise of much length. And a man who writes a 
lengthy answer to such a proposition is prone to be a man open 
to argument or persuasion. Barry took heart of the omen. 

Closing the door behind him, he switched on a reading-light, 
settled down in a chair and tore open the envelop. He drew 
out—his own letter. 

As he stared, dumfounded, at it, he saw that a line or so had 
been written in ink in the blank space at the top of the first 
page. And, in John Anixter’s precise chirography, Clive read: 
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I refuse to start a new account. 1 have paid my bill. I have paid 
it in full. Why shouid I pay yours? Stix 

Barry crumpled the letter convulsively. A groan of keen 
anguish broke from his twisted lips. 

“Bad news?” asked a coolly level voice from the doorway. 

He looked up, startled. On the threshold, Kathleen stood. 
She was glancing inquirii.7'y from the crushed sheets of paper 
to the man’s sick face. 

Subconsciously, Barry noted that she was still in afternoon 
dress and wore a hat. Evidently she had come home during 
the last few minutes, unheard by him in his stark absorption. 
And again the never-sleeping imp of suspicion racked him. 

“Been spending the day at your aunt’s again, out in Mont- 
clair?”’ he asked, in heavy sarcasm. 

“Yes,” she answered, unheeding or ignoring the inflection 
of his query. “She asked me, when I was there yesterday, if I 
wouldn’t run out again this afternoon, because her bridge club 
was to meet at her house. It was frightfully poky. Then she 
persuaded me to stay to dinner, and we all got to playing bridge 
again, and I missed the ten-o’clock train, and— But”—glanc- 
ing again at the letter her husband was mechanically smoothing 
out on his knee—“I asked if you’d had bad news. You looked 
so—so——” 

Her voice trailed off, as her eyes met his. 

“Ves,” he said shortly; “I’ve had bad news. 
The worst news I could have had.” 

With a quick little crooning sound of sympa- 
thy. she hurried toward him. Before she could 
reach his side, Barry stepped forward to meet 
her. He thrust the letter into her hand. 

Kathleen, rebuffed by his sharp gesture, stared 
at him in surprise, 
halting in her sym- 
pathetic advance. 
Her glance fell on 
the superscription 
of the letter. Blank- 
ly she looked at it. 
Then, crossing to 
the desk-lamp. she 
began to read. 
Barry Clive stood 
watching her. And 
as he watched, the 
hot wrath died 
within him. 

She was so 
dainty, so alluring, 
so altogether adorable! 
And her mystic charm 
stretched out invisible 
arms to him. Athrill, he 
strode up to her. As he 
did so, she laid down the 
letter and its cynical scrawl 
of reply. 

She did not draw back 
from the ardently advanc- 
ing man. Yet, at the face 
she raised to his, his eager 
step faltered. He stood 
irresolute, confused—curs- 
ing himself for the lunatic 
brute impulse which had made him show 
her what he had written and what the 
other man had answered. He sought to 
say something of the sort. But she fore- 
stalled him. 

Very quietly she spoke, the gaiety and 
the spritelike witchery dead in her voice. 

“Please don’t speak to me just yet,” 
she said. ‘“This—this calls for some 
thinking—for more thinking than I have 
ever bothered to do. It hits me between 
the eyes, you know. Give me a minute 
or two.” 

She went to the far end of the room, be- 
yond the radius of the narrow light-glow, 
and stood beside the window, looking out. 
Long she stood there, the man eying her in 
growing sickness of heart and self-shame, 


Barry did not at all like the tender solicitude 
shown by one of the men in replacing 
round her shoulders the film of silken 
scarf the+ had fallen to the floor 


and in yearning. Once he took a hesitant step toward her. But 
without turning round, she divined his move. And, with a little 
imperative gesture, she checked it. 

Clive did not know how long the wretched silence brooded 
over the dimly-lighted room. But, at last, Kathleen spoke~ 
still in that muted, oddly impersonal tone. 

“Barry,” she said, “I have done more growing in these past 
few minutes than in all my life. When people grow up, their 
ideas change. And I néver troubled to grow up till now. T’ye 
been over this letter, syllable by syllable, in my mind. And every 
syllable was a growing pain. It is not pleasant to grow up.” 

“Kathleen,” he pleaded, vehement in his remorse, “I was a 
cur to show you that letter! I was a cur to write it!) _J——” 

“No,” she denied evenly, as she turned and came toward him, 
“You were right. And so was John Anixter in what he wrote 
here. You were both right—in so far as any two men can be 
who try to settle the future of a woman. And that means you 
were both wrong.” 

“Yes!” he agreed eagerly, craven in his yearning for peace, 
“All wrong! I 
see that now. 
” 

“No; you 
don’t, Barry,” 
she contradicted 
gently. “You 
--=° don’t see it at 
But I must 
weed make you see it. 
That’s why I 

took so long to 

think just now. 

I had to make 

sure there was 
And _ there isn’t. 


no mistake. 
“But I don’t understand. 
How 

“No,” she said; “you wouldn't 
understand. All you understand is 
that you found life unbearable with 
‘me, and tried to shift the burden to 
another man. He was wise enough 
to refuse to take it. That is all you 
understand. And, because you still 
have a shred of the infatuation that 
made you fall in love with me, you're 
repenting that you let me read this. 
To-night you’re sorry. To-morrow 
you’d do it all over again. Because 
you’re a man. That’s all you under- 
stand, Barry. And that is the one 
part of it all that isn’t worth under- 
standing.” 

“But——” 

“The real point of it all,”’ she pur- 
sued, choosing her words with un- 
wonted slowness and care, “‘the real 
point is that both you and John 
Anixter look on me as a chattel—to 
be offered for exchange without so 
much as consulting me. Yes,”’ she 
insisted, as he made as though to 
protest, “‘a chattel. John regarded 
me that way—as a desirable chattel. 
That is why he married me. You 
regarded me as a desirable chattel. 
That is why you took me from him. 
He found me no longer desirable 
when I loved you. So he let you take 
me. Then, because you grew afraid 
that I was not the truly desirable 
chattel you had hoped I was, you try 
here to transfer me back to him. And 

he refuses to take back a chattel 
that he once found unsatisfactory. 
That is the whole case. Neither of 
you stopped for an instant to con- 
sider what my own wishes might be. 
It’s—it’s hard’”—the muted voice 
ever so briefly losing its dull steadi- 
ness—“ to find (Continued on page 138) 
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irst Aid 


for Loony Biddle 


A story of Archie 4y P. G. Wodehouse 


Illustrated by 
T. D. Skidmore 


HE jeweler, a stout, comfortable man, leaned on the 

counter and fingered the bracelet lovingly. Archie 

Moffam, leaning on the other side of the counter, 

inspected it searchingly, and wished that he knew more 
about these rummy little objects; for he had rather a sort of 
idea that the merchant was scheming to do him in the eyeball. 
In a chair by his side, Reggie van Tuyl, half asleep as usual, 
yawned despondently. He had permitted Archie to lug him 
into this shop in order to help him select a birthday present for 
Lucille, and he wanted to buy it and go. Any form of sustained 
concentration fatigued Reggie. 

“Now, this,” said the jeweler, “I could do at eight hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 

“Grab it,” murmured Mr. Van Tuyl. 

The jeweler eyed him approvingly—a man after his own 
heart—but Archie looked doubtful. It was all very well for 
Reggie to tell him to grab it in that careless way. Reggie was 
a dashed millionaire, and no doubt bought bracelets by the 
pound or the gross or what-not; but he himself was in an entirely 
different position. It was only by what amounted to a jolly old 
miracle that he was in a position to purchase jewelry at all. Out 
of an absolutely blue sky he had received, two or three days ago, 
a present of five hundred dollars from an aunt in England. This, 
by thrift and enterprise—that is to say, by betting Reggie that 
the Giants would win the opening game of the series against the 
Pirates—he had contrived, on the previous day, to double. He 
was thus able to go to a thousand dollars for Lucille’s birthday 
erg and it behooved him to see that he got his money’s 
worth, 

‘Eight hundred and fifty,” he said hesitatingly. 

‘Worth it,” mumbled Reggie van Tuyl. 

“More than worth it,” amended the jeweler. “I can assure 
ea that it is better value than you could get anywhere on Fiith 

venue.” 


“Yes?” said Archie. He took the bracelet and twiddled it 


*And when I called him down, all he said was that he was a 


pitcher and not a hat-stand.”. Archie was paralyzed. 
He paid no attention to the hat-check boy 


thoughtfully. ‘‘Well, one can’t say fairer than that, can one— 
or two, as the casemay be?” He frowned. ‘‘Oh, well; all right, 
my dear old jeweler. But it’s rummy that women are so fear- 
fully keen on these little thingummies, isn’t it? I mean to say, 
can’t see what they see in them. Stones, and all that. Still, 
there it is, of course!” 

‘“‘There,” said the jeweler, “as you say, it is. Will you take 
it with you, sir?” 

Archie reflected. 

““No—no—not take it with me. The fact is, you know, my 
wife’s coming back from the country to-night, and it’s her 
birthday to-morrow, and the thing’s for her, and if it was pop- 
ping about the place to-night, she might see it, and it would sort 
of spoil the surprise.” 

“Besides,” said Reggie, achieving a certain animation now 
that the tedious business interview was concluded, “going to the 
ball game this afternoon—might get pocket picked. Yes; better 
have it sent.” 

‘Where shall I send it, sir?” 

“Eh? Oh, shoot it along to Mrs. Archibald Mofiam, at the 
Cosmopolis. Buzz it in first thing to-morrow.” 

Having completed the satisfactory deal, the jeweler threw 
off the business manner and became chatty. 

“So you are going to the ball game? It should be an inter- 
esting contest.” 

Reggie van Tuyl, now, by his own standards, completely 
awake, took exception to this remark. 

“Not a bit of it!” he said decidedly. ‘No contest! Can’t 
call it a contest. Walkover for the Pirates!” 

Archie was stung to the quick. There is that about baseball 
which arouses enthusiasm and the partisan spirit in the unlike- 
liest bosoms. It is almost impossible for a man to live in America 
and not become gripped by the game—and Archie had long 
been one of its warmest adherents. He was a whole-hearted 
supporter of the Giants, and his only grievance against Reggie, 
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“What.”’ inquired the young man, still bearing the burden of the conversation, “do you mean by following 


in other respects an estimable young man, was that the latter, 
whose money had been inherited from steel-mills in that city, 
had an absurd regard for the Pirates, of Pittsburgh. 

“What absolute bally rot!” he exclaimed. ‘Look what the 
Giants did to them yesterday!” 

“Yesterday isn’t to-day,” said Reggie. 

“No; it'll be a jolly sight worse.” said Archie. 
Biddie’ll be pitching for the Giants to-day.” 

“That’s just what I mean. The Pirates have got his. goat. 
Look what happened last time.” , 

Archie understood, and his generous nature chafed at the 
innuendo. Loony Biddle—so-called by an affectionately ad- 
miring public as the result of certain marked eccentricities— 
was beyond dispute the greatest left-handed pitcher New York 
had possessed in the last decade; and it was generally considered 
by the dwellers on Manhattan Island that, while Henry Hudson 
and others might have done a certain amount for the city in 
their limited way, he was the man who had really put New York 
on the map. 

But there was one blot on Mr. Biddle’s otherwise stainless 
escutcheon. Five weeks before, on the occasion of the Giants’ 
invasion of Pittsburgh, he had gone mysteriously to pieces. He 
had pitched weakly and erratically, and had been hammered 
out of the box almost before the game had begun. Few native- 
born partisans, brought up to baseball from the cradle, had been 
plunged into a profounder gloom on that occasion than Archie; 
but his soul revolted at the thought that that sort of thing 
could ever happen again. 

“I’m not saying,” continued Reggie, “that Biddle isn’t a 
very fair pitcher, but it’s cruel to send him against the Pirates, 
and somebody ought to stop it. Once a team gets a pitcher’s 
goat, he’s never any good against them again. He loses his 
nerve.” 

The jeweler nodded approval of this sentiment. 

‘They never come back,”’ he said sententiously. 

The fighting blood of the Moffams was now thoroughly stirred. 
Archie eyes his friend sternly. 

“It seems to me, old companion,” he said, “that a small bet 
is indicated at this juncture. How about it?” 

“Don’t want to take your money.” 


“You won’t have to. In the cool twilight of the merry old 
44 


“Loony 


summer evening, I, friend of my youth and companion of my 
riper years, shall be trousering yours.” 

Reggie yawned. The day was very hot, and this argument 
was making him feel sleepy again. 

“Well, just as you like, of course. Double or quits on yester- 
day’s bet, if that suits you.’ 

For a moment, Archie hesitated. Firm as was his faith in Mr. 
Biddle’s stout left arm, he had not intended to do the thing on 
quite this scale. That thousand dollars of his was earmarked 
for Lucille’s birthday present, and he doubted whether he ought 
to risk it. Then the thought that the honor of New York was 
in his hands decided him. Besides, the risk was negligible. 
Betting on Loony Biddle was like betting on the probable rise of 
the sun in the east. The thing began to seem to Archie a rather 
unusually sound and conservative investment. He remembered 
that the jeweler, unti] he drew him firmly but kindly to earth and 
urged him to curb his exuberance and talk business on a reasonable 
plane, had started brandishing bracelets that cost about two thou- 
sand. There would be time to pop in at the shop this evening, 
after the game, and change the one he had selected for one of 
these. Nothing was too good for Lucille on her birthday. 

“Rigkt-o!” he said. ‘Make it so, old friend.” 

Archie walked back to the Cosmopolis. No misgivings came 
to mar his perfect contentment. He felt no qualms about sepa- 
rating Reggie from another thousand dollars. _Except for a little 
small change in the possession of the Messrs. Rockefeller and 
Vin-ent Astor, Reggie had all the money in the world and 
could afford to lose. He hummed a gay air as he entered 
the lobby and crossed to the cigar-stand to buy a few cigar- 
ettes to see him through the afternoon. The girl behind tke 
cigar counter welcomed him with a bright smile. Archie was 
popular with all the employees of the Cosmopolis. 

“Tt’s a great day, Mr. Mofiam.” 

“One of the brightest and best,’ agreed Archie. ‘‘Could you 
dig me out two or possibly three cigarettes of the usual description? 
I shall want something to smoke at the ball game.” 

“You going to the ball game?” 

‘Rather! Wouldn’t miss it for a fortune.” 

“Say, you’re getting to be quite the fan—ain’t you, now?” 

“‘Wouldn’t miss it,” repeated Archie earnestly, ‘‘for a bally 
fortune.” 
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this young lady?" Archie was glad he had asked him. This was precisely what he wanted to explain 


“No?” 

“Absolutely no! Not with jolly old Biddle pitching.” 

The cigar-stand girl laughed amusedly. 

“Ts he pitching this afternoon? Say—that feller’s a nut! D’you 
know him?” 

““Know him?’ Well, I’ve seen him pitch and so forth.” 

“T’ve got a girl friend who’s engaged to him.” 

Archie looked at her with positive respect. It would have been 
more dramatic, of course, if she had been engaged to the great 
man herself, but, still, the mere fact that she had a girl friend 
in that astounding position gave her a sort of halo. 

“No, really!” hesaid. ‘I say, by Jove—really! Fancy that!” 

“Ves; she’s engaged to him all right. Been engaged close on 
a coupla months now.” 

“T say—that’s frightfully interesting!” 

“Tt’s funny about that guy,” said the cigar-stand girl. ‘‘He’s 
anut. The fellow who said there’s plenty of room at the top 
must have been thinking of Gus Biddle’s head! He’s crazy 
about m’ girl friend, y’know, and, whenever they have a fuss, 
it seems like he sort of flies right off the handle.” 

“Goes in off the deep end, eh?” 

“Yes, sir! Loses what little sense he’s got. Why, the last 
time him and m/’ girl friend got to scrapping was when he was 
going off to Pittsburgh to play in that series about a month ago. 
He’d been out with her the day he left for there, and he had a 
grouch or something and he started making low, sneaky cracks 
about her uncle Sigsbee. Well, m’ girl friend’s got a nice dis- 
position, but she c’n get mad, and she just left him flat and 
told him all was over. And he went off to Pittsburgh, and, when 
he started in to pitch the opening game, he just couldn’t keep 
his mind on his job, and look what them assassins done to him! 
Five runs in the first inning! Yessir; he’s a nut all right.” 

Archie was deeply concerned, So this was the explanation 
of that mysterious disaster, that weird tragedy which had 
puzzled the sporting press from coast to coast. 

“Good God! Is he often taken like that?” 

“Oh, he’s all right when he hasn’t had a fuss with m’ girl 
friend,” said the cigar-stand girl indifferently. Her interest 
in baseball was tepid. Women are too often like this—mere 
butterflies with no concern for the deeper side of live. 

“Yes—but I say! What I mean to say, you know—are they 


pretty pally now? The good old Dove of Peace flapping its 
little wings fairly briskly and all that?” 

“Oh, I guess everything’s nice and smooth just now. I seen 
m’ girl friend yesterday, and Gus was taking her to the movies 
last night; so I guess everything’s nice and smooth.” 

Archie breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Took her to the movies, did he? Stout fellow!” 

‘*T was to the funniest picture last week,” said the cigar-stand 
girl. ‘‘Honest, it was a scream! It was like this——” 

Archie listened politely, then, leaving his hat and stick with 
the boy bandit who guarded the grill-room door, went in to get 
a bite of lunch His equanimity, shaken by the discovery of the 
rift in the peerless one’s armor, was restored. Good old Biddle 
had taken the girl to the movies Jast night. Probably he had 
squeezed her hand a goodish bit in the dark. With what result? 
Why, the fellow would be feeling like one of those chappies who 
used to joust for the smiles of females in the Middle Ages. Pre- 
sumably the girl would be at the game this afternoon, whooping 
him on, and good old Biddle would give of his very best and 
juiciest. 

Encouraged by these thoughts, Archie lunched with an un- 
troubled mind. Luncheon concluded, he proceeded to the 
lobby to buy back his hat and stick from the boy brigand. It 
was while he was conducting this financial operation that he 
observed that, at the cigar-stand, which adjoined the coat-and- 
hat alcove, his friend behind the counter had become engaged 
in conversation with another girl. 

This was a determined-looking young woman in a blue dress 
and a large hat of a bold and flowery species. Archie happening 
to attract her attention, she gave him a glance out of a pair of 
fine brown eyes, then, as if she did not think much of him, turned 
to her companion and resumed their conversation, which, being 
of an essentially private and intimate nature, she conducted, 
after the manner of her kind, in a ringing soprano which pene- 
trated into every corner of the lobby. Archie, waiting while the 
brigand reluctantly made change for a dollar bill, was privileged 
to hear every word. 

“Right from the start, I seen he was in a ugly mood. You 
know how he gets, dearie. Chewing his upper lip and looking at 
you as if you were so much dirt beneath his feet. How was J to 
know he’d been shooting craps and had lost fifteen doles fifty- 
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five, and, anyway, I don’t see where he gets a license to work 
oif his grouches on me. And I told him so. I said to him, ‘Gus,’ 
I said, ‘if you can’t be bright and smiling and cheerful when you 
take me out, why do you call around at all?’ I said. Was 1 wrong 
or right, dearie?” 

The girl behind the counter heartily endorsed ther conduct. 
Once you let aman think he could use you as a door-mat, where 
were you? 

“What happened then, honey?” 

“Well, after that we went to the movies.” 

Archie started convulsively. The change from his dollar bill 
leaped in his hand. Some of it sprang overboard and tinkled 
across the floor with the brigand in pursuit. A monstrous 
suspicion had begun to take root in his mind. 

“Well, we got good seats, but, well, you know how it is, once 
things start going wrong. You know that hat of mine, the one 
with the daisies and cherries and the feather. I’d taken it off 
and give it him to hold when we went in, and what do you think 
that fell’r done? Put it on the floor and crammed it under 
the seat, just to save himself the trouble of holding it on his lap. 
And when I called him down, all he said was that he was a 
pitcher and not a hat-stand.” 

Archie was paralyzed. He paid no attention to the hat-check 
boy, who was trying to induce him to accept treasure-trove to the 
amount of forty-five cents. His whole being was concentrated 
on this frightful tragedy which had burst upon him like a tidal 
wave. No possible room for doubt 
remained. ‘‘Gus’? was the only Gus 
in New York that mattered, and this 
resolute and injured female before 
him was the Girl Friend, in whose 
slim hands rested the happiness of 
New York’s baseball fans, the destiny 
of the unconscious Giants, and the 
fate of his thousand dollars. A 
strangled croak proceeded from his 
parched lips. 

“Well, I didn’t say anything at the 
moment. It just shows how them 
movies can work on a girl’s feelings. 
It was an Adonis Bryant film, and, ee 
somehow, whenever I see him on the 43 
screen, nothing else seems to matter. 
I just get that gooey feeling, and 7 | 
couldn’t start a fight if you asked me ¥ 
to. So we go off to have a soda, and i 
I said to him, ‘That sure was a love- 
ly film, Gus.’ And, would you believe 
me, he says straight out that he 
didn’t think it was such a much, and 
he thought Adonis Bryant wasa pill. 
A pill!” The Girl Friend’s penetrat- 
ing voice shook with emotion. 

‘He never!” exclaimed theshocked 
cigar-stand girl. 

He did, if I die the next minute. 
I wasn’t more than half-way through 
my vanilla and maple, but I got up 
without a word and left him. And 
I ain’t seen a sight of him since. So 
there you are, dearie! Was I right 
or wrong?” 

The cigar-stand girl gave unquali- 
fied approval. What men like Gus 
Biddle needed for the 
salvation of their 
souls was an occa- 
sional good jolt right 
where it would do the 
most good. 

“I’m glad you + 
think I acted right, 2m 
dearie,” said the Girl 
Friend. “I guess I 
been too weak with 
Gus, and he’s took 
advantage of it. I 
s’pose I'll have to for- 
give him one of these 
old days, but, believe 
me, it won’t be for a 
week.” 


Suddenly, like one of those flashes that were lighting up the gloomy sky, 
a thought lighted up Archie's mind. “By Jove! If this keeps 
up, there won't be a ball game to-day ™ 


The cigar-stand girl was in favor of a fortnight. 

“No,” said the Girl Friend regretfully; “I don’t believe} 
could hold out that long. But, if I speak to him inside a week— 
well! Well, I gotta be going off up-town to price some waists 
Good-by, honey.” 

The cigar-stand girl turned to attend to an impatient customer 
and the Girl Friend, walking with the firm and decisive step, 
which indicate character, made for the swing door leading ty 
the street. And, as she went, the paralysis which had gripped 
Archie relaxed its hold. Still ignoring the forty-five cents which 
the hat-check boy continued to proffer, he leaped in her wake 
like a panther. The hat-check boy pocketed the money ing 
contented sort of way. He knew nothing of the frenzy and despair 
which had blackened life for the man from whom he had acquired 
the windfall, and something seems to tell one that, if he had known 
he wouldn’t have given a darn. Hat-check boys are like that— 
cold, calculating, callous—boys of blood and iron. 

The swing door, having churned Archie around for a while 
shot him out onto the sidewalk and, for a moment, he stood 
looking up and down the street till suddenly, through the crowd 
of pedestrians, he perceived a hat crowned with exotic flowers 
moving westward. Darting in pursuit, he came upon the Girl 
Friend just as she was stepping into an up-town car. The car 
was full, but not too full for Archie. He dropped his five cents 
into the box and reached for a vacant strap. He looked dom 
upon the flowered hat. There she was. And there he was, Ih 
fact, putting it another way, there they both 
were. And now jolly well what? Archie rested 
his left ear against the forearm of a long, strongly 
built young man in a gray suit who had followed 
him into the car and was sharing his strap, and 
pondered. 

Of course, in a way, the gadget was simple. 
The wheeze was, in a sense, straightforward and 
uncomplicated. What he wanted to do was to 
point out to the injured girl all that hung on her, 
He wished to touch her heart, to plead with her, 
to desire her to restate her war-aims, and to per- 
suade her—before three o’clock, when that 
i, stricken gentleman would be stepping into the 

{ pitcher’s box to loose off the first ball against the 
i} Pirates—to let bygones be bygones and forgive 
Augustus Biddle. He ‘could see that all right 
But the blighted problem was: how the deuce to 
find the opportunity to start. Archie removed 
his ear from the arm of the long young man and 
rested his jaw-bone there instead, and went on 
pondering. 

The Girl Friend, who, for the first five minutes, 
had remained entirely concealed beneath her hat, 
now sought diversion by looking up and examin- 
ing the faces of the upper strata of passengers. 
Her eye caught Archie’s in a glance of recogni 
tion, and he smiled feebly, endeavoring to register 
bonhomie and good will. He was surprised to 
see a startled expression come into her brown 
oF? eyes. Her face turned pink. At least, it was 
pink already, but it turned pinker. The nest 
moment, the car having stopped to pick up more 
passengers, she jumped off. and started to hurry 
across the street. 

Archie was momentarily taken aback. When 
embarking on this business, he had never in 
tended it to become a blend of otter 
hunting and a moving-picture chase. He 
had anticipated a slight difficulty in get- 
ting the girl sufficiently alone to be able 
to talk freely to her, but he had never 
supposed that the 
sight of him would 
send her whizzing 
about New York like 
asnipe. He followed 
her off the car with 
a sense that his grip 
on the affair was 
slipping. 

Preoccupied with 
these thoughts, he 
did not perceive that 
the long young map 
who had shared his 
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“Something nifty in tweeds?™ inquired the businesslike proprietor of this haven. “Or, maybe, yes, a nice serge?” 
Archie wanted to talk about clothes, but not yet. “I say, laddie,”’ he said hurriedly; “lend me your ear 
for half a jiffy. Stow me away for a moment, and I'll buy anything you want” 


strap had alighted, too. His eyes were fixed on the vanishing 
figure of the Girl Friend, who, having buzzed at a smart pace into 
Sixth Avenue, was now legging it in the direction of the stair- 
case leading to one of the stations of the elevated railway. Dash- 
ing up the stairs after her, he paid another nickel—this business 
was running into money, but that could not be helped-—and 
shortly afterward found himself suspended, as before, from a 
strap, gazing upon the now familiar flowers on top of her hat. 
From another strap further down the car swayed the long young 
man in the gray suit. 

The train rattled on, crossed Broadway, and, snaking round, 
entered Ninth Avenue. Once or twice, when it stopped, the 
girl seemed undecided whether to leave or remain. She half rose, 
then sank back again. Finally, she walked resolutely out of the 
car, and Archie, following, found himself in a part of New York 


strange to him. The inhabitants of this district appeared to eke 
out a precarious existence, not by taking in one another’s washing 
but by selling one another second-hand clothes. Almost every 
shop seemed to belong to a small tailor. 

Archie glanced at his watch. He had lunched early, but 
so crowded with emotions had been the period following lunch 
that he was surprised to find that the hour was only just two. 
The discovery was a pleasant one. With a full hour before the 
scheduled start of the game, much might be achieved. He 
hurried after the girl, and came up with her just as she turned 
the corner into one of those forlorn side-streets which are 
populated chiefly by children, cats, desultory loafers, and 
empty meat-cans. 

The girl stopped and turned. Archie smiled a winning 


smile. 
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48 First Aid for 


“T say, my dear, sweet creature!” he said. “I say, my dear 
old thing—one moment!” 

“Ts that so?” said the Girl Friend. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Ts that so?” 

Archie began to feel certain tremors. Her eves were gleaminz, 
and her determined mouth had become a periectly straight line 
of scarlet. It was going to be difficult to be chatty with this 
girl. She was going to be a hard audience. 

“If you could spare me a couple of minutes of your valuable 
time——” 

_ “Say!” The lady drew herself up menacingly. ‘You tie 
a can to yourself and disappear. Fade away, or I’ll call a cop!” 

Archie was horrified at this misinterpretation of his motives. 
One or two children, playing close at hand, and a loafer who was 
trying to keep the wall from falling down seemed pleased. 
Theirs was a colorless existence, and to the rare purple moments 
which had enlivened it in the past, the calling of a cop had been 
thé unfailing preliminary. The loafer nudged a fellow loafer 
sunning himself against the same wall. The children, abandoning 
the meat-can round which their game had centered, drew closer. 

““My dear old soul,” said Archie, ‘‘you don’t understand.” 

“Don’t I? I know your sort, you trailing arbutus!” 

“No, no! My dear old thing, believe me; I wouldn’t dream! ’ 

“Are you going—or aren’t you?” 

Eleven more children joined the ring of spectators. 
loa‘ers stared silently, like awakened crocodiles. 

“But, I say, listen: I only wanted sa 

At this point, another voice spoke. 

“Say!” 

The word “‘say,”’ almost more than any word in the American 
language, is capable of a variety of shades of expression. It can 
be genial; it can be jovial; it can be appealing. it cari also be 
truculent. The “‘say” whick at this juncture smote upon Archie's 
ear-drum with a suddenness which made him leap in the air was 
truculent; and the two loafers and the twenty-seven children 
who now formed the audience were well satisfied with the dramatic 
development of the performance. To their experienced cars, 
the word had the right ring. 

Archie spun round. At his elbow stood a long, stronzly built 
young man in a gray suit. 

“Well?” said this young man hastily. 
large, freckled face toward Archie’s. 

It seemed to the latter, as he backed against the wall, that 
the young man’s neck must be composed of india-rubber. 
It appeared to be growing longer every moment. His face, 
besides being freckled, was a dull brick-red in color; his lips 
curled back in an unpleasant snarl, showing a gold tooth, and 
beside him, swaying in an ominous sort of way, hung two clenched 
red hands about the size of two legs of young mutton: Archie 
eyed him with a growing apprehension. There are moments 
in life when, passing idly on our way, we see a strange face, loo 
into strange eyes, and, with a sudden glow of human warmth, say 
to ourselves, *‘ We have founda friend.” This was not one of those 
moments. The only person Archie had ever seen in his life who 
looked less friendly was the sergeant-major who had trained 
him in the early days of the war before he had got his commission. 

“T’ve had my eye on you,” said the young man. 

He still had his eye on him. It was a hot, gimletlike eye, and 
it pierced the recesses of Archiz’s soul. He backeda little further 
against the wall. 

Archie was frankly disturbed. He was no poltroon, and had 

roved the fact on many occasions during the days when the 
entire German army seemed to be picking on him personally; but 
he hated and shrank from anything in the nature of a bally pub- 
lic scene. During the war, it had been different. Then, every- 
body had been making scenes, and a chappie who hove bombs 
about and generally dropped the repose that stamps the caste 
of Vere de Vere was in the push and didn’t feel he was making 
himself conspicuous. But in this era of peace and in the middle 
of a crowd in a New York street, his soul revolted at the pros- 
pect of a vulgar brawl. And you had only to look at this larze 
blighter’s face to perceive that vulgar brawls were meat and 
drink to him. 

“What,” inquired the young man, still bearing the burden of 
the conversation and shifting his left hand a little further behind 
his back, “do you mean by following this young lady?” 

Archie was glad he had asked him. This was precisely what 
he wanted to explain. 

“My dear old lad—”’ he began. 

In spite of the fact that he had asked a question and presum- 
ably desired a reply, the sound of Archie’s voice seemed to be 


The 


And he extended a 


Loony Biddle 


more than the young man could endure. It deprived him of 
the last vestiges of restraint. With a rasping snarl, he brought 
his left fist round in a sweeping semicircle in the direction of 
Archie’s head. 

Archie was no novice in the art of self-defense. Since his 
early days at school, he had learned much from leather-faced 
professors of the science. He had been watching this unpleas- 
ant young man’s eyes with close attention, and the latter could 
not have indicated his scheme of action more clearly if he had 
sent him a formal note. Archie saw the swing all the way. He 
stepped nimbly aside; the fist crashed against the wall, and tha 
young man fell back with a yelp of anguish. 

“Gus!” screamed the Girl Friend, bounding forward. Shs 
flung her arms round the injured man, who was ruefully exam- 
ining a hand which, always of an out-size, was now swelling to 
still further dimensions. “Gus darling!” 

A sudden chill gripped Archie. So engrossed had he bea 
with his mission that it had never occurred to him that the love- 
lorn pitcher might have taken it into his head to follow the 
girl as well, in the hope of putting in a word for himself. Yet 
such, apparently, had been the case. Well, this had definitely 
done it. Two loving hearts were united again in complete recon- 
ciliation, but a fat lot of good that was! It would be days 
before the misguided Loony Biddle would be able to pitch with 
a haa> like that. It looked like a ham already, and was stil] 
swelling. Probably the wrist was sprained. For at least a week, 
the greatest left-handed pitcher of his time would be about ag 
much use to the Giants in any professional capacity as a cold in 
the head. And on that crippled hand depended the fate of all the 
money Archie had in the world! He wished now that he had not 
thwarted the fellow’s simple erthusiasm. To have had his head 
knocked forcibly through a brick wall would not have been pleas- 
ant, but the ultimate outccme would not have been as unpleasant 
as this. With a heavy heart, Archie prepared to withdraw, to 
be alone with his sorrow. 

At this moment, however, the Girl Friend. releasing her 
vwounded lover, made a sudden dash for him, with the plainest 
intention of blotting him from the earth. 

“No, say! Really!” said Archie, bounding backward. “] 
mean to say——” 

In a series of events, all of which had been a bit thick, this, 
in his opinion, achieved the maximum of thickness. It was the 
extreme, ragged, outside edge of the limit. To brawl with a 
fellow man in a public street had not been bad, but to be brawled 
with by a girl—the shot was not on the board. Absolutely not 
on the board. There was only one thing to be done. It was 
dashed undignified, no doubt, for a fellow to pick up the old 
waukeesis and leg it in the face of the enemy, but there was 
no other course. Archie started to run, and, as he did so, one 
of the loafers made the mistake of gripping him by the collar 
of his coat. 

“Il got him!” cbserved the loafer. 

There is a time for all things. This was essentially not the 
time for anyone of the male sex to grip the collar of Arch‘e’s coat. 
If a syndicate of Dempsey, Carpentier, and one of the zoe goril 
las had endeavored to stay his progress at that moment, they 
would have had reason to consider it a rash move. Archie 
wanted to be elsewhere, and the blocd of generations of Mo‘- 
fams, many of whom had swung a wicked ax in the free-for-all 
mix-ups of the Middle Ages, boiled within him at any attempt 
to revise his plans. There was a good deal of the loafer, but it 
was all soft. Releasing his hold when Archie’s heel took him 
shrewdly on the shin, he received a nasty punch in what would 
have been the middle of his waistcoat i’ he had wora one, uttered 
a gurgling bleat, like a wounded sheep, and collapsed against the 
wall. Archie, with a torn coat, rounded the corner and sprinted 
down Ninth Avenue. 

The suddenness of the move gave him an initial advantage. 
He was half-way down the first block before the vanguard of the 
pursuit poured out of the side-street. Continuing to travel well, 
he skimmed past a large truck which had pulled up across the 
street, and moved on. The noise of those who pursued was 
loud and clamorous in the rear, but the truck hid him momen 
tarily from their sight, and it was this fact which led Archie, the 
old campaigner, to take his next step. 

It was perfectly obvious—he was aware of this even in the 
novel excitement of the chase—that a chappie couldn’t hoof it 
at twenty-five miles an hour indefinitely along a main thorough- 
fare of a great city without exciting remark. He must take 
cover. Cover! That was the wheeze. He looked about him 
for cover. 

“You want a nice suit?” 


(Continued on pice 8} 
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= for several years with successful farce- 


comedies, and is now in “ Ladies’ Night.” 
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ERNICE DEWEY’s great beauty gives her a 
Jront position in “The Midnight Rounders.” 
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DRANGE is one 
of the beauties of the 
Ziegfeld “ Midnight Frolic.” 
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he NE COWL, after a long tour of the country this 
season in her latest success, ‘Smilin’ Through,” will 
take it to London next summer for an indefinite period. 
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Rival the 


Prince 


A love-story by 
Frank R. Adams, 


which means 
there’s none better 


Illustrated by 
Charles D. 


Mitchell 


HERE was a 
jest on Irene’s 
lips only the in- 
stant before 

Romance, sweeping by on 
careless wings, knocked her, 
so to speak, flat. 

“Tf the prince dances 
with anyone except Mrs. 

Senator Colburn’s two 

daughters this evening, it’s 

going to cause interna- 

tional complications,” she had said to 

Crystal Dunbar. 
“Jealous?” hazarded Crystal. 

“Isn’t his name on your program?” 

Irene made a gamin face at her. 

“You know how much I care about 
these social stunts. But, to satisfy your unladylike 
curiosity, 1 don’t mind admitting that his name 
isn’t on my program any more than it is on yours, ; 

Crys. You and I have got just as good a chance i 

of having our, toes stepped on by royalty as a 

Yale man has of going to Harvard when he dies. Mrs. Colburn 
hasn’t noticed yet that we are not designs pasted on the wall- 
paper, and until she does——”’ 

“Come with me, little one; the prince has expressed a desire 
to meet a genuine American huckleberry,” a masculine voice 
interrupted. “I think, if he was a real ‘honi soit’ gent, he would 
walk over on his own two dogs, or player-piano manipulators; 
but it seems they’re not doing it that way at Windsor Castle 
this year. He said, though, that you needn’t crawl to him on 
your hands and knees when I told him that you were a working 
girl and that silk stockings are the price they are, even if you 
get ’em with lisle tops, which I wouldn’t go so far as to tell the 
prince, even if I knew.” . 

“Hush!” Irene admonished. ‘“You’ve put on the wrong 
record by mistake. The only words you ever spoke in the hear- 
ing of the prince were: ‘Hurray! Hurray!’ and there were ten 
thousand others making the same remark.” 

“You wrong me, child. Me and the prince are just like this” 
—he held up two fingers intertwined to indicate the degree of 
Intimacy. ‘‘Honest—and outside of business hours you admit 
I’m that—you’re to come over and be presented.” 

Irene looked at him half incredulously. 

“Why, Dan, do you mean it? How did you ever arrange it?” 

Dan pretended to preen himself. 

“It was a cinch, although I admit that I’m a moderately good 
arranger. Come along, before he forgets all the selling talk I’ve 
been giving him about you.” 

Evidently he was serious. Irene had been accustomed since 
childhood to the idea that Dan could accomplish practically any- 
thing, but this seemed rather out of his line. Sill, she let him 
lead her away. 
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“Let's go for a little ride in the country,” she suggested 
wistfully. “It’s so beautiful, and I've been 
cooped up so long” 


The occasion was the Victory Ball given in honor of the 
Prince of Wales at the Dodge City Country Club. Mrs. Senator 
Colburn had engineered it, and she admitted, even to herself, 
that she had done something. The Victory Ball with Edward 
Albert for a head-liner put Dodge City on the map of the world. 
It also got Mrs. Colburn herself into the sub-scare-heads, which 
isn’t so bad for a lady who was once a tinker’s daughter. She 
was now forty-five and the possessor of one of those figures for 
which the words “‘dowager” was invented, and of two unmarried 
daughters, one of whom was not so very eligible and the other 
was worse than that. Their clothes were made in Paris, but 
it didn’t do any good. 

Now, Irene was not like that. Here are the unvarnished speci- 
fications: 

Five feet two; slender, but not fragile; shapely without cor- 
sets; clear skin, eyes, and thinking apparatus; fine nose, wrists, 
and ankles; rich coloring, which cropped out as chestnut hair, 
brown eyes, and interesting lips, usually just red enough—all 
tk‘; plus v*-»city which was not garrulous. Irene knew simost 
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“Come with me, little one; the prince has expressed a desire to meet a genuine American huckleberry.” 


as much about things in general as a purchasing agent, but she 
never acknowledged her wisdom unless you tapped a vein of it. 
This gave her a rating of AA-1 as a conversationalist. She let 
the other fellow do most of the talking, but threw in just enough 
intelligent questions to show that she was only one jump behind. 

It sounds as if Irene were the village belle, the prize of the sea- 
son’s débutantes. But she wasn’t. She earned her own living 
as the private secretary of the president of the Dodge City Re- 
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frigerator Company. She had never had any educational advan- 
tages, unless not going to a girl’s school is an educational advan- 
tage. Some fathers contend that it is. What Irene knew, out- 
side of grammar-school courses, she had picked up by herself. 
In her case, the picking seemed to have been very good. Because 
Irene knew a lot, even about things not especially connected 
with the manufacture of refrigerators. 

She had been just busy enough with real life not to have re 
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Trene looked at him half incredulously. ‘Why. Dan, do you mean it? How did you ever arrange it? ~ 


quired a great deal of outside diversion. An occasional dance, 
and the theater, even less often, had been the limit of her dissipa- 
tion ever since Dan Sullivan had taken her entertainment pro- 
gram in charge. Dancing parties had come a little too late in — 
her life to thrill her. She had a good time and danced better 
than most girls who had made an exhaustive life-study of it, but 
she had never let it overshadow her daily existence. 

Even this ball for the prince had been little different from the 


others. True, she had blown herself for something a trifle nifty 
in the way of a costume—gray chiffon it was, which made her 
look a beautiful moth—but aside from the fact that she was 
grateful to Dan for having secured the rather highly coveted in- 
vitation for her, she had not had any particular emotions about 
it one way or the other. She had not even expected to meet the 
young prince. There would be fifty others whose social prestige 
more entitled them to his society. Irene even smiled tchenintly to 
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herself at the petty ambitions of her socially inclined friends who 
seemed to care so much about shaking hands with the man who 
would one day be a king. 

Just a word about Dan Sullivan, and then we can get out of 
the ring and see if anything happens. 

He was assistant to the business manager of the city in a town 
which had abolished politics in favor of efficiency. It was a good- 
enough job for a young couple to get married on, but Irene had, 
so far, evaded the issue. 

The real reason was because she had allowed her romantic side 
to atrophy. She liked Dan, and other men, too, because they 
were successful and were good company, but she had. never 
fallen down in worship before a masculine idol because he looked 
like a god in a track suit or had hair that curled a little in damp 
weather or something like that, and she certainly had no mid- 
Victorian ideas about clinging to a gent who treated her rough. 

She probably regarded Dan with extreme favor—she should 
have, because his every waking-moment was devoted to doing 
something to please her—but every time he led her up to the 
hurdles, she refused the jump. Nothing so far had swept her off 
her feet. And now, to-night, here was Irene meeting the Prince of 
Wales! How could Dan or Irene or even the prince foresee 
what would happen? 

One thing that happened was that the prince had the time of 
his life instead of the rather dull evening he had anticipated after 
meeting the Colburn family en masse. : 

Another thing that might have happened was that Irene might 
have been stabbed in the back by Mrs. Colburn if the latter had 
been able to find a dagger. 

Another thing that really happened was that Dan stood out- 
side on the country-club veranda and smoked cigarettes for 
three whole dances while Edward Albert elevated Irene to the 
local peerage by laughing at everything she said while they 
trotted the fox according to the modern custom. 

To the prince, this was just an incident in the American trans- 
continental tour. In a week, he would have forgotten the very 
name of Dodge City. But Dan had a hunch that the evening 
might make more of a dent in his own life and Irene’s. He 
did not contemplate with any degree of pleasure a lifelong compe- 
tition with the memory of the most engaging young heir apparent 
who has ever grinned from out the pages of English history, 
transforming it into an Anthony Hope romance. 

His premonition wasn’t so far off, either. Of this, he had 
almost immediate proof. It was a dreamy-eyed Irene whom he 
took home that night in the hired limousine, and Danny, sud- 
denly and painfully wise in his own generation, did not slip his 
arm in back of her head, as he had been wont to do on previous 
homeward journeys. Instead, he held his left hand in his own 
right and preserved an introspective and miserable silence. 
Irene did not notice his restraint, which was just what he had 
feared. 

Instinctively, Dan knew that she was up in the chouds, and 
that the kind of language he used—the crisp speech of the mo- 
ment—would be a foreign tongue. Therefore he was dumb. 

At last, in the hallway at Irene’s home, there came a dreadful 
moment. That hall had been the scene of a regular ceremony 
nearly ever since they had known each other. This ceremony 
consisted of a reverent good-night kiss, which Dan had placed 
upon her unresisting lips. Dan had always done all the kissing; 
he knew that. Even for her passivity he had been grateful. 

But to-night, what should he do? To omit the customary 
salute would make it seem as if he were jealous. But to kiss her 
might also be a tactical error. 

While he was debating there in the dark, he felt her arms go 
round his neck and her lips sought his fervently. 

Taken by surprise, Dan for a moment forgot to kiss back. 
Then, all at once, the passion that he had curbed so long burst 
its bounds and he seized her in a bearlike embrace. 

‘‘No! No!” Irene cried, pushing away from him. “ Don’t——” 

Dan didn’t need to ask for any explanation. He knew miser- 
ably enough what was the matter. He wasn’t the right man. 

For a moment, Irene, there in the darkness, had let him take 
the place of her dream, but contact had shattered the illusion. 

Almost instantly, the old Irene, a calm, cool, self-sufficient, 
well-poised woman, tried to take control of affairs and restore 
things between them to the customary friendly basis. 

“Dan, ’m—I’m sorry——” 

But the harm was done. The specter wouldn’t re*-1rn to its 
grave. Irene couldn’t go on with an explaining lie that would 
soothe away the hurt. And Dan himself was too wise to be 
lied to. So he stood for a moment in stunned silence and then 
said huskily, ‘‘Good-night,”’ and turned to leave the house. 


the Prince 


She did not call him back. 
His heart had been hoping she would. 


Bot Dan and Irene spent sleepless nights. Dan was used to 
it, having been a Friday-night poker player ever since he was 
able to tell a wild deuce from the joker, and Irene did not look 
any the worse for it, either. Quite the contrary, in fact. There 
were a lot of hitherto inactive human blood-corpuscles racing 
round in Irene’s cosmos that made her all pink and interesting. 
She had made a defiant trade with life, had consciously bartered a 
lot of future contentment for a fleeting handful of happiness, 
and she was enjoying the rush of air past her while the speed 
was still high. True, she was coasting now, and there was not apt 
to be any further motor-impulse, but the gay irresponsibility 
was wonderful while it lasted. The moments of exhilaration 
were too precious to be wasted in sleeping. 

Exhilaration, however, was not the cause of Dan Sullivan’s 
insomnia. The fact is that he had an acute attack of zelotypia, 
or grass-green jealousy. 

Of course, it was his own fault that Irene had met the prince, 
He had never dreamed, when he had secured the invitation to 
the Victory Ball, or even when he had maneuvered the intro- 
duction to the prince himself, that she would really dance with 
him and captivate him as she had. It was an absurd accident 
that it had turned out that way. But it was a poor salve fora 
wounded heart, and Dan’s customary determination to be cheer- 
ful at whatever cost rather wilted under the glaring futility of it, 

And, with a sinking heart, he recollected that he had secured 
for Irene a ticket to the reviewing-stand for the parade which 
was to be held that day, the final one of the royal visit. 

The prince’s next stop was to be across the border in Canadian 
territory, and a company of Highlanders had been sent over to 
escort him to British soil. In front of the reviewing-stand was 
to take place a sort of ceremony in which the prince, escorted 
by all the available American veterans of the German War in 
the neighborhood, was to meet his Canadian guard and be trans- 
ferred to their care. All the shops and offices in the town had 
been closed for the occasion. 

Yes; Irene came, and occupied the seat he had secured for 
her in the grand stand. Dan hadn’t been able to define his mental 
processes exactly, but perhaps he had hoped that she would not 
come. It was going to bea hard half-hour for him, because he had 
to be there in his official capacity and his seat was-next to hers. 

Well, it had to be gone through with. 

“°Lo, Miss Friggie Rator,” he greeted, using his week-day 
form of address to her. But it didn’t sound funny this time. 

She turned a radiantly smiling face toward him, a kind of a 
delightfully expectant expression which she had never worn 
for him. 

“‘Good-morning, Dan,’’ she said, making room beside her. 

Dan would have laughed if his heart had not been so sore. 
She did it as if she were a queen. In her manner, she was living 
up to the illusion of her dream. Formality of speech was espe- 
cially marked in Irene, who hitherto had been one of the best 
give-and-take conversational fussers in the middle Northwest. 
So haughtiness was as unexpected from her as speed from a tele- 
phone central. 

No; Dan didn’t laugh. Instead, he sat down, repressing a 
desire to address her ironically as “Your Royal Highness” and 
listened unheedingly to the distant blare of a band which was 
coming down the street. 

The American detachments arrived first, one company of 
infantry ahead of the prince’s carriage, and another behind it 
with a thousand or so non-uniformed citizens bringing up the rear. 

The reviewing-stand was in the public square. 

The prince was escorted to the stand, and then the soldiers 
were deployed in single rank round three sides of the square. 

Then came the Canadian band. There were one hundred and 
twenty of them, recruited from heaven knew where, and they 
played “Tipperary” in a way that made your heart ache. O 
Lord, how that band marched—in open order, double column 
of squads! After all is said and done, a kilt is a bonny kind of 
uniform to parade in. When the skirts swing in unison, there 1s 
a snap to it you don’t get with trousers and puttees, no matter 
how much you drill. 

After the band came the company of Highlanders. They 
marched in the formation in which they had been mustered into 
the service at the beginning of the war, with blank files for the 
casualties. There were many blank files. In some places, an 


entire squad was represented by one man. It was a recruiting 
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He knew that her happiness mattered above all other earthly things, that he would give his life just to have her 
continue to live, to have her partake of those things of life she had not yet tasted 


trick which had been used many times during the war, but it 
was still impressive, and made you clinch your hands a little 
and look round at something that wasn’t there, just to make 
sure you wouldn’t cry. 

Yes; it was a conventional trick, but the Canadians had 
something else up their sleeves which was newer. In the entire 
company of two hundred and fifty men, minus casualties, there 
was not a single officer. Perhaps some of the men held recent 
commissions, but they all were marching in the ranks, as they 
had, no doubt, before casualties had earned their promotions. 
Not a subaltern guided the column of squads or marched with 
the file-closers. 

At the head of the company walked a black horse, saddled, 

but with crossed stirrups. No one guided him, not visibly, any- 
way, but he marched in perfect time with the balance of his dead 
master’s command. 
_ Of course, it was only a trick—the result of infinite patience 
in training—but, Lord—what a mean trick to play upon a sus- 
ceptible audience which was already worked up to the point of 
tears by that melody which meant heartache and farewell! 
It took a man of very dull imagination indeed who could not 
almost see the youthful captain, astride his mount, proud of his 
men and sure of their devotion. 

In the center of the square before the reviewing-stand, the 
horse, doubtless at a whispered word of command from some one 
in the ranks (because, mind you, this is no testimonial for the 
Society of Psychical Research), came to an abrupt halt and 
faced the prince. 

_ There was no command, but the men came to “Right front 
into line!” the rifles rattling to the ground with machine-gun 
precision as each squad came to a halt in its appointed place. 

en, the entire company, amid dead silence, came from the 
“Right dress!” which they had been holding to “Front!” Then, 
still without a word of command, they presented arms flawlessly. 

A burst of applause crashed from the reviewing-stand and the 
crowded surrounding sidewalks and building. It was theatric, 


only a trick, a part of the foolish ritual by which men express 
their devotion to a cause or to a man, or even to kings or 
Princes, who are Jess than men in a way, because they have been 
Created by imaginatior, 


at was an appeal to the heart, never to 


the head, but it made hard-fisted business men get out of their 
seats and wave their hats, and it made every woman flutter her 
handkerchief—as much as she could spare it from blowing her 
nose and wiping her eyes. And it made everybody mentally 
sort of look round and wonder if there wasn’t something or some- 
body he could die for. It was only emotional intoxication, but 
tell me, you who have ever felt it, ain’t it a grand and glorious 
feeling? 

The prince himself frankly wiped his eyes. Apparently he 
had not been expecting it, and it got him in his boyish heart. 
He stood up and saluted smartly. 

One of the men passed his rifle to a comrade and stepped out 
from the ranks. Perhaps he was really an officer. Anyway, he 
wore the uniform of a private. Saluting, he said, 

“The men of this company, in the absence of their officers, 
deceased, request that your Royal Highness take command.” 

That finished, the soldier stepped over to the captain’s horse, 
uncrossed the stirrups from the pommel, and stood at attention 
by the horse’s head. 

Then the prince did a very unautocratic sort of thing. He 
‘was standing in a box at the front of the stand, and in response 
to the invitation of his soldiers—for they were his soldiers—he 
placed one hand on the rail and vaulted over to the ground. 

He didn’t say anything even then; but he approached the 
captain’s horse, saluted the invisible rider, and, with infinite ten- 
derness, recrossed the stirrups over the pommel. After saluting 
again, he turned sharply on his heel and walked over to the 
front line of men. There he took up the rifle which had been 
abandoned by the man who had addressed him from the ranks, 
stepped into one of the vacant places, and brought his rifle 
smartly to “Present arms!” 

There was a tap on the drums, and the rifles went automatic- 
ally to “Shoulder arms!” The company-front dissolved without 
command into a column of squads, and the column marched 
away to the triumphant strains of the “Black Watch March.” 

There wasn’t a sound in the grand stand, hardly a movement 
as everybody watched those swinging skirts, the rise and fall of 
the helmets as the bodies of the marching men came up and 
down with the swing of the left foot. 

Number Two of the rear rank of the (Continued on page 112) 
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The characters in Mr. Roche's new novel: 


LANCY DEANE, beauty and youth personified, just come to 
New York from Maine to seek fame in moving pictures. 

Fay Marston (Mrs. Ike Weber), a chance acquaintance, who takes 
Clancy—known te her as Florine Ladue—to a wy d given by Zenda, 
a prominent motion-picture producer. Ike Weber is caught cheating 
at cards; a fight ensues. Clancy flees, and is now being looked for as 
one of Weber’s accomplices. 

Davip RANDALL, a rich young man, whom Clancy mistakes for a 
taxi-driver, and who motors her to her hotel after her flight from the 
Zenda party. She meets him the next day in a restaurant. The 
acquaintance turns rapidly into love.on Randall’s part. He is about 
to leave for California on business relating to a moving-picture com- 
bine, and asks Clancy to marry him at once and go with him. This 
she will not do. She doesn’t love him—or, at least, she thinks she 
doesn’t. 

Morris BEINER, a theatrical agent, to whom Clancy—as Florine 
Ladue—goes with a card of introduction from Fanchon DeLisle. 
Beiner insults Clancy; she defends herself. Beiner falls, and Clancy 
leaves by way of the fire-escape. The next morning, she reads that 
Beiner has been found stabbed to death with a paper-knife, and that 
a girl is being sought. She seeks new lodgings near Washington Square. 
She is almost penniless, for she fears to touch the money she has de- 
posited in a bank under her stage name. 

SorHige CAREY, a painter of some note, to whom Clancy is intro- 
duced by Randall. She takes an immediate fancy to Clancy and 


resolves to befriend her. 


SALLY HENDERSON, a real-estate agent and interior decorator. On 
Mrs. Carey’s recommendation, she employs Clancy. 
538 


Grannis, half-owner of the Zenda Films. He was at the Zenda 
party, and recognizes Clancy when he goes to Miss Henderson to rent 
an apartment. Clancy is sent with him and is successful in her mission, 
but, believing her to be one of Weber’s accomplices, he waylays her 
in the street afterward, and forces her to go to tea with him and have 
a talk. It appears that he is not loyal to Zenda and wishes to protect 
Weber. He gives Clancy a thousand dollars and tells her to keep 
quiet about Weber. She writes Zenda, telling him what Grannis has 
done and returns the money to the latter. The next day, Clancy is 
summoned by telephone to Zenda’s office. There she finds not Zenda 
but Grannis and Mr. and Mrs. Weber. They threaten to have her 
arrested on a false charge of stealing a pearl necklace from Mrs. Weber 
unless she accepts ten thousand dollars to leave town and keep silent 
about Weber’s cheating Zenda at cards. In great fear, she allows them 
to press the money upon her, and rushes from the office. 


Puitip VANDERVENT, assistant district attorney of New York 
County, whom Clancy meets at a party given by Mrs. Carey. He 
greatly alarms Clancy by telling her that he is searching for one Florine 
Ladue, suspected of being Beiner’s slayer. He has located Fan- 
chon DeLisle, whose card, introducing Clancy as Florine Ladue, has 
been found in Beiner’s office. From Fanchon, the authorities 
learn where and who Florine is. Clancy now gives up hope. 
goes to Vandervent’s to tell her story and surrender. While waiting, 
she picks up a paper and reads of Fanchon’s sudden death. When she 
sees Vandervent, she faints away. 


Jupce WaLsrovucH and his wife, who are guests at the Carey party. 
They became much interested in Clancy, and make up their minds 
to look after her while she is in New York. 
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across Washington Square 


A novel of Youth and Mystery by Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


XVIII 


LANCY came out of her faint mentally alert, although 
physically weak. It took her but the smallest frac- 
tion of time after she recovered consciousness to re- 
member all that had led up to her collapse. And she 

kept her eyes closed long enough to marshal to her aid all those 
defensive instincts inherent in the human species. So, when 
she did open her eyes, that consummate courage which is mis- 
taken for histrionism made her wreathe her lips in a smile. She 
was lying on a leather-covered couch in what she learned, in a 
moment, was Vandervent’s private office. Her eyes rested on 
the tenant of that office. His broad shoulders were slightly 
stooped as he bent toward her. In his hand, he held a glass of 
water. She noted immediately that his hand shook, that 
water slopped over the edge of the glass. 

“You—feel better?”’ he asked breathlessly. 

Clancy sat upright, her hand straying to her hair. She looked 
beyond Vandervent to where stood a man in a badly cut blue 
suit. His black mustache was gray at the roots, and the vanity 
that this use of dye indicated was proved by the outthrust of his 
lower lip. A shrewder observer than Clancy—one versed in the 
study of physiognomy—would have known that the jutting lip 
had been trained to come forward, that the aggressiveness it 
denoted was the aggressiveness of the bully, not of a man of 
character. His round chin was belligerent enough, as were his 
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little round blue eyes, but there was that lack of coordination 
in his features that is found in all weak souls. 

But, to Clancy, he was terrifying. His small eyes were 
filled with suspicion, filled with more than that—with a menace 
that was personal. 

Clancy reached for the glass of water; she drank it thirstily, 
yet in a leisurely manner. She watched the blue-suited man 
— She put back the glass into Vandervent’s outstretched 

nd. 

“Thank you—so much,” she said. “It’s a wonder that you 
didn’t let me lie where I fell, after my playing such a silly joke.” 

She saw Vandervent cast a glance over his shoulder at the 
blue-suited man. His head nodded slightly. Had he phrased 
it in words, he could not more clearly have said, “I told you so.” 

And if the blue-suited man had replied verbally, he could 
not have said more clearly than he did by the expression of his 
eyes, “She’s lying.” 

Vandervent’s shoulders shrugged slightly; his keen gray eyes 
gleamed. Once again it was as though he spoke and said, 
“T’ll show you that she isn’t.” 

It was a swift byplay, but need sharpens one’s wits. Not that 
Clancy’s ever were dull, for, indeed, a lesser character, even in 
such danger as hers, might have been too concerned with her 
physical well-being, her appearance, to notice anything else. 
But she caught the byplay, and it brought a silent sigh of relief 
up from her chest. She was on her own ground now, the oun 


ve 
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Vandervent wheeled and glared at the 
man. “That'll be about all, 
Spofford he snapped 


‘ of sex. Had Vandervent been a woman, such a woman as Sophie 
Carey or Sally Henderson, Clancy would have surrendered 
immediately, would have known that she had not a chance in the 
world of persuading any woman that she had played a joke when 
she announced herself as Florine Ladue. But with a man—with 
Philip Vandervent, whose hand shook as he held a glass of water 
for her, whose eyes expressed a flattering anxiety—Clancy’s 
smile would have been scornful had not scorn been a bit out of 
place at the moment. Instead, it was shyly confident. 

“‘ A—er—a joke, of course, Miss Deane,” said Vandervent. 

“Not so very funny, though, after all,” said Clancy, with just 
enough timidity in her manner to flatter Vandervent. 

The blue-coated man snorted. 

“‘Joke! ‘Funny!’ Excuse me, lady; but where do you get 
your humor?” 

Vandervent wheeled and glared at the man. 

“That’ll be about all, Spofford!” he snapped. 

Spofford shrugged. 

“You're the boss,” he said. ‘‘Only—how does she happen to 
know the name Florine Ladue? Answer me that, will you?” 

“T told her,” said Vandervent shortly. 

Spofford caressed his mustache. 

“Oh, I getcha. Oh-h!” His grin was complimentary neither to 
Clancy nor Vandervent. Then it died away; his eyes became 
shrewd, although his voice was drawling. ‘And the faintin’— 
that was part of the joke, eh, lady?” 

Clancy felt a little chill of nervous apprehension run between 
her shoulder-blades. Confidence left her. This man Spofford, 
she seemed to foresee, might be dangerous. She was not out 
of the woods yet. But Vandervent’s words reassured her. 

Deane doesn’t need to explain anything to you, Spof- 
ord.” 

Thers was a touch of petulance in the assistant district attor- 
ney’s voice. Spofford recognized it. 

“Sure not, Mr. Vandervent. Certainly she don’t. Only—” 
He paused; he turned, and started for the door. 

Vandervent recalled him sharply. 

“What do you mean by ‘only,’ Spofford?” 

“Well, she come in here and said she was Florine Ladue—and 
then she faints when you come out to see her. I meant that, if 
there was any of the newspaper boys hangin’ around——” 

“There weren’t,” said Vandervent. “And if the papers should 
mention Miss Deane’s joke—” The threat was quite patent. 

“They won't,” said Spofford. 

He cast a glance at Clancy. It was a peculiar glance, a glance 
that told her that in his eyes she was a suspicious character— 
no better than she should be, to put it mildly. . 


“And Vandervent’s expression, as he turned toward her, drove 
away what fears Spofford’s expression had aroused. For, despite 
his effort to seem casual, the young man was excited. And not 
excited because of the name that she had sent in, or because she 
had fainted, but excited simply because Clancy Deane was alone 


in the room with him. He moved toward her. Quite calmly . 


she assumed control of the situation, and did it by so simple a 
method as extending her hand for the glass which he still held 
and uttering the single word: “Please.” 

She held the glass to her lips for a full minute, sipping slowly. 
Falsehood was repugnant to her. Yet she must think of how 
best to deceive Vandervent. 

“T suppose I’ve made you very angry,” she said, putting the 
glass down upon the couch beside her. 

““Angry?’ How could you make me angry—by coming to see 
me?” 

Vandervent, with an acquaintance that comprised the flower 
of American and European society, was no different from any 
other young and normal male. His attitude now was that of the 
young man from Zenith or any other town in America. He was 
embarrassed and flattered. And he was so because a pretty 
girl was showing a certain interest in him. 

“But to—fool you! I—you’ll forgive me?” She was conscious 
that she was pleading prettily. 

“Forgive you? Why—” Vandervent had difficulty in finding 
words. He was not a”particularly impressionable young man. 
Had he been so, he could not, with his name and fortune, have 
remained a bachelor until his thirtieth birthday. 

Clancy took up the not easily rolling ball of conversation. 

“Because it was a terrible impertinence. I—you see——” 

She paused in her turn. 

“Jolly good joke!” said Vandervent, finally finding, ap- 
parently to oblige his guest, humor in the situation. ‘You 
can’t imagine my excitement. Just had a wire from the chief of 
police in Belknap, Ohio, that Fanchon DeLisle was dead. 
Didn’t see how we could locate this Ladue woman, when in 
comes a clerk saying that she’s outside. I tell you, I never was 
so excited. Then I saw you, and you—tell me: why did you 
faint?’’? He put the question suddenly. : 

“Why did I faint?” She tried to laugh, and succeeded admi- 
rably. “I’m used to cold weather and blizzards. In Zenith 
sometimes, it is thirty below, and the snow is piled ten feet high 
in the big drifts. But one dresses for it, or doesn’t go outdoors. 
And, to-day, I wanted to see New York,so much. I’ve only 
been here since Monday. The cars aren’t running very regularly, 
so I walked down-town. And I guess I grew cold and tired. 
I feel ever so much better now,”’ she ended chirpily. 

“T’m glad of that,” he smiled. 

“And some one told me that this was the Criminal Courts 
Building, and I thought—I thought of—” She paused at exactly 
the right moment. 

“Of me?” asked Vandervent. He colored faintly. 

“T’m here,” said Clancy. “And I thought that perhaps you 
wouldn’t remember my name; so I—thought I’d play a joke. 
You will forgive me, won’t you?” 

He laughed. 
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“I’m afraid that Spofford won’t, but I will.” 
“‘Spofford?’ The man who was here?” asked Clancy. 


“One of the detectives attached to the staff. Hasn’t much — 


sense of humor, I’m afraid. But it doesn’t matter.” 

He sat down, pulling up a chair opposite her. 

“J think it’s mighty nice of you to call down here, Miss 
Deane.” 

“You don’t think it’s bold of me?” she asked. 

“Hardly. Would you like to go over the Tombs?” 

Clancy shuddered. 

“Indeed I wouldn’t!” 

“No morbid curiosity? I’m glad of that.” 

“‘Glad??, Why?” 

“Oh, well, just because,” he blurted. 

Clancy looked demurely downward, fixing a button on her 
glove. For a moment, there was silence. Then Clancy rose to 
her feet. She held out her hand to Vandervent. 

“You've been so kind,” she said. “If you’d arrested me for 
my silly joke, you’d have done to me what I deserved to have 


n. 

z Not at all,” he said. “I feel that—that maybe I scared you 
when I came in——” 

“Not a bit. I was—tired.” 

“You must let me take you home,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

“T’ve troubled you enough. Please!’’—as he seemed about to 
insist. ‘I’m really all right.” 

He eyed her doubtfully. 

“Vou’re sure?” 

“ Positive.” 

“All right, then; but—I’d /ike to.” 

She became mockingly stern. 

“I’ve interrupted the course of justice enough for one day. 
Some other time perhaps.” 

“There'll be another time?” he asked eagerly. 

“Well”—she was doubtful— 

“T can’t promise.” 

“But we might have luncheon 
together. Or tea? Or dinner?” 
He was flatteringly eager. 

“T’ll see,” said Clancy. 

Down-stairs, in the great 
lobby of the building, she mar- 
veled that she had escaped so 
easily. To have announced 
herself as Florine Ladue, the 
woman wanted for Beiner’s 
murder, to have fainted when 
Vandervent came out, and still 
to have avoided, by a puerile 
explanation, all penaities was a 
piece of good luck that was in- 
credible. She blessed the person 
unknown who had left the news- 
paper on the bench. The lucki- 
est of chances had saved her 
from betrayal. Had she not 
read of Fanchon’s death— She 
shuddered. 

Then her eyes clouded. She 
had been fighting, with all the 
wit she owned, for liberty. She 
had not yet had opportunity to 
pay to Fanchon’s death the 
tribute of sorrow that it de- 
manded. She had known Fan- 
chon but slightly; the woman 
was of a class to which Clancy 
could never belong—a coarse 
but good-hearted vulgarian. 
And she had tried to help 
Clancy in return for little kind- 
nesses that Clancy had shown her when she 
lay ill with the “flu” in Zenith. 

_And now this same disease had finally 
killed the kindly soubrette. Her death had 
saved Clancy from disgrace—from worse, perhaps, if there is 
anything worse than disgrace—~ She suddenly realized how 
lucky she had been. 

She stopped outside to adjust her veil. And she noticed that 
Spofford, the dyed-mustached gentleman of Vandervent’s office, 
also emerged from the building. She shuddered. If her wit 


had not been quick, if she had not remembered, on coming 
out of her faint, that the item in the paper had removed all 
danger, his hand might now be clasped about her wrist. 
Instead of walking toward the subway, she might now be on 
her way to the Tombs. 

Spofford turned south toward the Brooklyn Bridge. She 
would never, thank God, see him again. For nothing would 
ever tempt her to the Criminal Courts Building another time. 
Its shadow would hang over her soul as 
long as she lived. She had had the nar- 
towest escape that was possible, and she 
would not tempt fate again. 

She would never learn. As her mind 
ceased to dwell upon the problem of her 
connection with Beiner’s mysteri- 
ous fate and moved on to con- 
sider what she should do with 
Grannis’s ten thousand dollars, it 
was as though the Beiner incident 
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were forever closed. 
Clancy had too much 
Trish in her for trou- 
ble to bear down 
upon her very long. 
She would never 
learn that issues are 
never avoided but 
must always be met. 
She was in a con- 
gratulatory mood 
toward herself be- 
cause Vandervent 
had not suspected 
the grim truth be- 
hind what she called 
a jest. She had con- 
quered this difficulty 
by the aid of fate; 
fate would help her 
again to handle the 
Grannis-Zenda- 
Weber matter. So 
she reasoned. It 
would straighten it- 
self out, she assured 
herself. 


XIX 


THERE was a 
lunch-room on 
Broadway, just be- 
low Eighth Street. 
Clancy, walking 
westward from Astor 
Place, the station at 
which she emerged 
from the subway, 
saw its window-dis- 
play of not too ap- 
petizing appeal, and 
paused. To-day was 
Friday; it was quite 
possible that Sally 
Henderson would to- 
morrow give her new 
employee anadvance 
upon salary. But 
Clancy had learned 
something. That 
something was that 
New York is not a 
place in which to re- 
veal one’s pecuniary 
embarrassment. It 
was not that New 
York was _ hard- 
hearted, Clancy de- 
cided. It was that it 
was a busy place, 
and had no time to 
listen to whines. To ask an advanceon salary was, in a way, to 
whine. Clancy was not going to begin her relationship with 
Sally Henderson on anything but a basis of independence. 

So her pause before the lunch-room was only momentary. She 
entered it immediately. The Trevor was only two hundred yards 
away, but Clancy had only a pitiful amount of money in her 
pocket. That is, money that belonged to her. Grannis’s ten 
thousand was not hers. To whom she would give it, she did not 
yet know, but she did know that she would starve before she used 
any of it. It might be that Sally Henderson would pay her a 
half-week’s salary to-morrow. She must hope for that. But 
she must not rely on it. Hence she must live leanly. 

This was only her fifth day in New York. It had been her 


fortune to eat at restaurants of the better class, at a private home . 


Now, for the first time since her arrival from Zenith, she had 
opportunity to find out what might have been, what might still 
be, her lot. Not that the food in the lunch-room was particularly 
bad. Of its kind, it was rather good. But there was the stain of 
egg upon the table-cloth; the waiter who served her was unshaven. 
The dishes in which the food was served were of the heaviest of 


ancy's 


to drop to some region inches below where it belonged. For, coming, round the corner of 
him was a shorter, slighter person. He was the elevator-man of the Heber- 


china. And Clancy was of the sort that prefers indifferent food 
well served to good food execrably presented. 

She paid her check—considering that she had had only corned- 
beef hash and tea and bread, she thought that sixty cents was an 
exorbitant charge—tipped the waiter a dime, and trudged out 
into the storm again. 

The snow had ceased falling, but only one so weather-wise as 
the Maine-bred Clancy would have known that. For the 
flurries blown by the gale had all the appearance of a continu- 
ing blizzard. Bending forward, she made her way to Fifth 
Avenue, and thence south across Washington Square. Twice, 
feeling very much alone in the gloom, shefmade detours to avoid 
coming too near men whom she observed moving her way. 
was yet to learn that, considering its enormous heterogeneous 
population, New York holds few dangers for the unescorted gith 
And so she ran the last few yards, and breathed with relief when 
the latch-key that Mrs. Gerand had given her admitted her to 
the lodging-house on the south side of the square. 

In her room, her outer clothing removed, she pulled a shabby 
rocking-chair to the window and looked out upon the dimly 
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heart, which had been beating joyously with a gladness that she did not quite understand, seemed 
Thompson Street was Spofford, the dyed-mustached detective of Vandervent's office. And with 
worth Building who had taken her up to Beiner's office last Tuesday afternoon 


descried trees, ghostly in their snowy habiliments. Chin on 
elbow, she pondered. 

The wraith of Florine Ladue was laid. So she believed. And 
she could find no reason to fear a resurrection. Beiner, who knew 
her, could recognize her as Florine Ladue, was dead. So was 
Fanchon DeLisle. Zenda, Grannis, Weber, and the others of the 
poker-party at Zenda’s knew that she called herself ‘ Florine.” 
But it was quite a distance from knowing that a young woman 
had named herself Florine to proof that the same young woman’s 
last name was Ladue, and that she had visited Morris Beiner’s 
office. Of course—and Clancy’s brows knitted at the thought— 
if there were any legal trouble over the Weber-Zenda-Grannis 
Matter and she testified in court, and Vandervent or Spofford or 
Some other of the district attorney’s office heard or saw testimony 
which involved the fact that she’d used the name “ Florine,”’ that 

tson would do some thinking, would wonder how much jesting 

d been behind her announcement of herself under the name 
of the woman wanted for the Beiner murder. In that case—— 

What about that case? Oddly enough—yet not so oddly, after 
, When one considers that Clancy was only twenty years of 


age—up to now she 
had given a great 
deal of thought to 
her predicament and 
practically none to 
the real way out of 
it. She marveled at 
herself. 

Why, in that case, 
she’d be in desperate 
danger fas great dan- 
ger as she had been 
in just before she 
picked up the paper 
in Vandervent’s an- 
teroom, and the only 
way out of that dan- 
ger, without lasting 
disgrace at the least, 
would be the pro- 
duction of the real 
murderer of Morris 
Beiner. 

The real murderer! 
She drew in her 
breath with a whis- 
tle. 

Beiner had been 
killed; she was sus- 
pected. These were 
facts, and the only 
facts that she had 
reckoned with. But 
the greater fact, 
though up to now 
ignored by her, was 
that somebody had 
killed Beiner. Some 
one had entered the 
man’s office and slain 
him, probably as he 
lay unconscious on 
the floor. That some- 
body was foot-loose 
now, perhaps in New 
York, free from sus- 
picion. 

She straightened 
up, alert, nervous. 
Suddenly, ‘horror— 
a horror which fear 
had managed to keep 
from her till now— 
assailed her. A mur- 
derer! And free! 
Free to commit other 
murders! She started 
as a knock sounded 
upon the door. And, 
queerly, she didn’t 
think of the police; 
she thought of the 
murderer of Beiner. It was with difficulty that she mastered 
herself sufficiently to answer the knock. 

It was Mrs. Gerand. Miss Deane was wanted on the telephone. 
Tt was not a moment when Clancy wished to talk to anyone. 
She wished to be alone, to study upon this new problem—the 
problem that should have been in her mind these past three days 
but that had only popped into it now. But the telephone issued 
commands that just now she dared not disobey. It might be 
Grannis or Vandervent. She ran down-stairs ahead of Mrs. 
Gerand. A booming voice, recognition of which came to her 
at once, greeted her. 

“Hello!” 

“Miss Deane? This is Judge Walbrough speaking.” 

“Oh, how-do you do?” said Clancy. In her relief, she was 
extremely enthusiastic. 

The deep voice at the other end of the wire chuckled. 

“You know the meaning of the word ‘palaver,’ don’t you, 
young woman?. The happy way you speak, anyone ’d think I 
was some gay young blade |*!- a avid Randall or Vandervent 
instead of an old 
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were forever closed. 
Clancy had too much 
Irish in her for trou- 
ble to bear down 
upon her very long. 
She would never 
learn that issues are 
never avoided but 
must always be met. 
She was in a con- 
gratulatory mood 
toward herself be- 
cause Vandervent 
had not suspected 
the grim truth be- 
hind what she called 
a jest. She had con- 
quered this difficulty 
by the aid of fate; 
fate would help her 
again to handle the 
Grannis-Zenda- 
Weber matter. So 
she reasoned. It 
would straighten it- 
self out, she assured 
herself. 


XIX 


THERE was a 
lunch-room on 
Broadway, just be- 
low Eighth Street. 
Clancy, walking 
westward from Astor 
Place, the station at 
which she emerged 
from the subway, 
saw its window-dis- 
play of not too ap- 
petizing appeal, and 
paused. To-day was 
Friday; it was quite 
possible that Sally 
Henderson would to- 
morrow give her new 
employee anadvance 
upon salary. But 
Clancy had learned 9 
something. That 
something was that 
New York is not a Bein 
place in which to re- naa 
veal one’s pecuniary ™ 
embarrassment. It 
was not that New : 

York was hard ™ — 
hearted, Clancy de- 

cided. It was that it 

was a busy place, 

and had no time to 

listen to whines. To ask an advance on salary was, in a way, to 
whine. Clancy was not going to begin her relationship with 
Sally Henderson on anything but a basis of independerice. 

So her pause before the lunch-room was only momentary. She 
entered it immediately. The Trevor was only two hundred yards 
away, but Clancy had only a pitiful amount of money in her 
pocket. That is, money that belonged to her. Grannis’s ten 
thousand was not hers. To whom she would give it, she did not 
yet know, but she did know that she would starve before she used 
any of it. It might be that Sally Henderson would pay her a 
half-week’s salary to-morrow. She must hope for that. But 
she must not rely on it. Hence she must live leanly. 

This was only her fifth day in New York. It had been her 
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fortune to eat at restaurants of the better class, at a private home . 


Now, for the first time since her arrival from Zenith, she had 
opportunity to find out what might have been, what might still 
be, her lot. Not that the food in the lunch-room was particularly 
bad. Of its kind, it was rather good. But there was the stain of 
egg upon the table-cloth; the waiter who served her was unshaven. 
The dishes in which the food was served were of the heaviest of 


Unmindful of the drifts, Randall plowed across the street and joined her. And then Clancy's 
to drop to some region inches below where it belonged. For, coming.round the corner of 
him was a shorter, slighter person. He was the elevator-man of the Heber- 


china. And Clancy was of the sort that prefers indifferent food 
well served to good food execrably presented. 

She paid her check—considering that she had had only corned- 
beef hash and tea and bread, she thought that sixty cents was an 
exorbitant charge—tipped the waiter a dime, and trudged out 
into the storm again. 

The snow had ceased falling, but only one so weather-wise as 
the Maine-bred Clancy would have known that. For the 
flurries blown by the gale had all the appearance of a continu- 
ing blizzard. Bending forward, she made her way to Fifth 
Avenue, and thence south across Washington Square. Twice, 
feeling very much alone in the gloom, shefmade detours to avoid 
coming too near men whom she observed moving her way. She 
was yet to learn that, considering its enormous heterogeneous 
population, New York holds few dangers for the unescorted gitl. 
And so she ran the last few yards, and breathed with relief when 
the latch-key that Mrs. Gerand had given her admitted her to 
the lodging-house on the south side of the square. 

In her room, her outer clothing removed, she pulled a shabby 
rocking-chair to the window and looked out upon the dimly 
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Thompson Street was Spofford, the dyed-mustached detective of Vandervent's office. And with 
worth Building who had taken her up to Beiner's office last Tuesday afternoon 


descried trees, ghostly in their snowy habiliments. Chin on 
elbow, she pondered. 

The wraith of Florine Ladue was laid. So she believed. And 
she could find no reason to fear a resurrection. Beiner, who knew 
her, could recognize her as Florine Ladue, was dead. So was 
Fanchon DeLisle. Zenda, Grannis, Weber, and the others of the 
poker-party at Zenda’s knew that she called herself “Florine.” 
But it was quite a distance from knowing that a young woman 
had named herself Florine to proof that the same young woman’s 
last name was Ladue, and that she had visited Morris Beiner’s 
office. Of course—and Clancy’s brows knitted at the thought— 
if there were any legal trouble over the Weber-Zenda-Grannis 
matter and she testified in court, and Vandervent or Spofford or 
some other of the district attorney’s office heard or saw testimony 
which involved the fact that she’d used the name “ Florine,”’ that 

tson would do some thinking, would wonder how much jesting 

d been behind her announcement of herself under the name 
of the woman wanted for the Beiner murder. In that case—— 

What about that case? Oddly enough—yet not so oddly, after 
all, when one considers that Clancy was only twenty years of 
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age—up to now she 
had given a great 
deal of thought to 
her predicament and 
practically none to 
the real way out of 
it. She marveled at 
herself. 

Why, in that case, 
she’d be in desperate 
danger fas great dan- 
ger as she had been 
in just before she 
picked up the paper 
in Vandervent’s an- 
teroom, and the only 
way out of that dan- 
ger, without lasting 
disgrace at the least, 
would be the pro- 
duction of the real 
murderer of Morris 
Beiner. 

The real murderer! 
She drew in her 
breath with a whis- 
tle. 

Beiner had been 
killed; she was sus- 
pected. These were 
facts, and the only 
facts that she had 
reckoned with. But 
the greater fact, 
though up to now 
ignored by her, was 
that somebody had 
killed Beiner. Some 
one had entered the 
man’s office and slain 
him, probably as he 
lay unconscious on 
the floor. That some- 
body was foot-loose 
now, perhaps in New 
York, free from sus- 
picion. 

She straightened 
up, alert, nervous. 
Suddenly, ‘horror— 
a horror which fear 
had managed to keep 
from her till now— 
assailed her. A mur- 
derer! And free! 
Free to commit other 
murders! She started 
as a knock sounded 
upon the door. And, 
queerly, she didn’t 
think of the police; 
she thought of the 
murderer of Beiner. It was with difficulty that she mastered 
herself sufficiently to answer the knock. 

It was Mrs. Gerand. Miss Deane was wanted on the telephone. 
Tt was not a moment when Clancy wished to talk to anyone. 
She wished to be alone, to study upon this new problem—the 
problem that should have been in her mind these past three days 
but that had only popped into it now. But the telephone issued 
commands that just now she dared not disobey. It might be 
Grannis or Vandervent. She ran down-stairs ahead of Mrs. 
Gerand. A booming voice, recognition of which came to her 
at once, greeted her. 

“Hello!” 

“Miss Deane? This is Judge Walbrough speaking.” 

“Oh, how-do you do?” said Clancy. In her relief, she was 
extremely enthusiastic. 

The deep voice at the other end of the wire chuckled. 

“You know the meaning of the word ‘palaver,’ don’t you, 
young woman?. The happy way you speak, anyone ’d think I 
was some gay young blade_] avid Randall or Vandervent 
instead of an old fog 
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“‘Old fogy!’ Why, Judge Walbrough!” 

Clancy’s tone was rebuking, politely incredulous, amused— 
everything, in short, that a young girl’s voice should be when a 
man just passing middle age terms himself “old.” Walbrough 
chuckled again. 

“Oh, it’s a great gift, Miss Deane; never lose it. The young 
men don’t matter. Any girl can catch one of them. But to 
catch the oldsters like myself—oldsters who know that they can’t 
catch you—that takes genius, Miss Deane.” 

Clancy laughed. 

“Please don’t flatter me, Judge. Because, you know, I believe 
you, and——” 

“Sh,” said Walbrough. As he uttered the warning, his voice 
became almost a roar. “The jealous woman might overhear us; 
she listening in the next room now——” 

There was the sound of a scuffle; then cate to Clancy’s ears 
the softer voice of Mrs. Walbrough. 

‘“‘Miss Deane, the senile person who-just spoke to you is ab- 
surd enough to think that if an old couple—I mean an old man 
and his young wife—asked you, you’d probably break an engage- 
ment with some dashing bachelor and sit with us at the opera.” 

“T don’t know the senile person to whom you refer,” retorted 
Clancy, “but if you and the judge would like me to go, I’d 
love to, even though I have no engagement to break.” 

“We won’t insist on the breaking, then. Will you run over 
and dine with us?” 

Clancy was astenished. Then she remembered that she had 
dined rather early at the Broadway lunch-room. It really 
wasn’t more than six-thirty now. People like the Walbroughs, of 
course, didn’t dine until after seven, possibly until eight. 

“‘T won’t do that,” she answered. ‘“‘I’d intended to go to bed— 
it’s such a terrible night. And I ate before I came home—but 
I’d love to come and sit with you,” she finished impulsively. 

There was something warm, motherly in the older woman’s 
reply. 
re And we’d love to have you, Miss Deane. I'll send the car 
around right away.” 

Clancy shrugged as she surveyed again her meager wardrobe. 
But the Walbroughs must know that she lived in a lodging- 
house—she supposed that they’d obtained her telephone-number 
and address from Sophie Carey—and the fact that she didn’t 
possess a gorgeous evening gown wouldn’t mean much to them, 
she hoped. And believed, too. For they were most human 
persons, even if they did, according to Sophie Carey, matter a 
lot in New York. 

Mrs. Gerand was quite breathless when she announced to 
Clancy, half an hour after the telephone-call, that a big limousine 
was calling for the newest Gerand lodger. Clancy was already 
dressed in the pretty foulard that was her only evening frock. 
Mrs. Gerand solicitously helped her on with her shabby blue 
coat. Her voice was lowered in awe as she asked: 

“Tt ain’t the Walbroughs, is it? The chauffeur said, ‘Judge 
Walbrough’s car;’ but not the judge, is it?” 

“Are there two of them?” laughed Clancy. 

Mrs. Gerand shook her head. 

“Not that I ever heard of, Miss Deane. But—gee, you got 
swell friends, ain’t you?” 

Clancy laughed again. 

“Have I?” 

“T’ll say you have,” said Mrs. Gerand. 


The Walbrough home was on Murray Hill, though Clancy 
didn’t know at the time that the section of the city directly south 
of the Grand Central Station was so named. It was not a new 
house, and it looked as though it was lived in—something that 
cannot always be said of New York homes, whether in apart- 
ment-buildings or in single houses. . It was homey in the sense 
that the houses in Zenith were homey. And, even though a col- 
ored man in evening clothes opened the front door, and though a 
colored maid relieved Clancy of her coat, Clancy felt, from the 
moment that she passed the threshold, that she was in a home. 

Her host met her at the top of a flight of stairs. His great 
hands enveloped hers. They drew her toward him. Before she 
knew it, he had kissed her. And Clancy did the thing that made 
two admiring acquaintances adoring friends for life. She kissed 
the judge warmly in return. For Mrs. Walbrough was standing a 
trifle behind the judge, although Clancy hadn’t seen her. She 


came forward now, wringing her hands with a would-be pathetic . 


expression on her face. 

“T can’t trust the man a moment, Miss Deane. And, to make 
it worse, I find that I can’t gust you.”? She drew Clancy close 
to her. She, too, kissed t gand the kiss returned. 


“Why shouldn’t I kiss him?” demanded Clancy. “He brags so 
much, I wanted to find out if he knew how.” 

“Does he?” asked Mrs. Walbrough. 

Clancy’s eyes twinkled. 

“Well. you see,” she answered, “I’m not really a judge myself.” 

The judge exploded in a huge guffaw. 

“With eyes like hers, Irish gray eyes, why shouldn’t she have 
wit? Tell me, Miss Deane: You have Irish blood in you?” 

“My first name is Clancy,” replied the girl. 

“Enough,” said the judge. He heaved a great mock sigh, 
“Now, if only Martha would catch a convenient cold or head- 
ache——” 

Mrs. Walbrough tapped him with an ostrich-plume fan. 

“Tom, Miss Deane is our guest. Please stop annoying her, 


The suggestion that she should spend an hour alone with you must - 


be horrifying to any young lady. Come.” 

The judge gave an arm to each of the ladies, and they walked, 
with much stateliness on the part of the judge, to a dining-room 
that opened off the landing at the head of the stairs. 

Clancy felt happier than she had deemed it possible for her 
to be. Perhaps the judge’s humor was a little crude; perhaps it 
was even stupid. But to be with two people who so evidently 
liked her, and who so patently adored each other, was to partake 
of their happiness, no matter how desperate her own fears. 

Dinner passed quickly enough, and Clancy found out that she 
had an appetite after all. The judge and his wife showed no 
undue interest in her. Clancy would have sworn that they knew 
nothing about her when dinner ended and they started for the 
opera. She did not know that, before he went upon the bench, 
Judge Walbrough had been the cleverest cross-examiner at the 
bar, and that all through dinner he had been verifying his first 
estimate of her character. For the Walbroughs, as she was later 
to learn, did not “pick up” every lovely young female whom 
they chanced to meet and admire. A happy couple, they still 
were lonely at times—lonely for the sound of younger voices. 

And the significant glance that the judge cast at his wife at the 
end of the dinner went unnoticed by Clancy. She did not know 
that they had passed upon her and found her worth while. 

And with this friendly couple she heard her first opera. It 
was ‘“‘Manon,” and Farrar sang. From the beginning to the 
tragic dénouement, Clancy was held enthralled. She was different 
from the average country girl who attends the opera. She was 
not at all interested in the persons, though they were personages, 
who were in the boxes. She was interested in the singers, and in 
them only. She had never heard great music before, save from 
a phonograph. She made a mental vow that she would hear 
more again—soon. 


XX 


THE judge and his wife were true music-lovers and didn’t 
attend the opera for social reasons. Nevertheless, they knew, 
seemingly, every one of importance in the artistic, financial, pro- 
fessional, and social world. During the entr’actes, the judge 


- pointed out to Clancy persons with whom he was acquainted. 


Ordinarily, Clancy would have been thrilled at the mere sight of 
the demigods and -goddesses. To-night, they left her cold. 
Yet, out of courtesy, she professed interest. 

‘And there’s my little friend Darcy,” she heard the judge say. 

She roused herself from abstraction, an abstraction in which 
- was mentally reviewing the acting and singing of the superb 

arrar. 

“Who is he?” she asked. 

The judze smiled. 

“‘Munitions. Used to live in Pennsylvania. Now he dwelleth 
in the Land of Easy Come.” 

For a second, her thoughts far away, Clancy did not get the 
implication. Then she replied, 

“But I thought that the munitions millionaires made so much 
that they found it hard to get rid of it.” 

“This is a wonderful town, Miss Deane. It affords opportunity 
for everyone and everything. No man ever made money so fast 


that New York couldn’t take it away from him. If the ordinary - 


methods are not sufficient, some brilliant New Yorker will invent 
something new. And they’re inventing them for Darcy—and 
ten thousand other Darcys, too.” 

Clancy stared at the squat little millionaire a few seats away. 

“He doesn’t look very brilliant,’’ she announced. 

“He isn’t,” said the judge. 

“But he’s worth millions,”’ protested Clancy. 

“That doesn’t prove brilliance. It proves knack and tenacity. 
that’s all,” said her host. “Some of the (Continued on page 105) 
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Most of the folks in our 
office think this ts the best 


story that Jack Boyle, 
author of the “Boston 


Blackie” stories, ever 
wrote. 


oomerang 


Bill 
Illustrated by 


Lee Conrey 


N San Francisco’s Plymouth Square, 
East and West rub shoulders on a 
thumb-nail patch of neutral territory 
that, racially, is No Man’s Land. 

Above the tiny park, within a block, lies 
Chinatown, a transplanted bit of the Orient 
—an alien city of queer, pungent odors, of 
slippered feet that move soundlessly, of shy, 
yellow faces that peep furtively from high 
windows, barred and curtained—a city that 
exhales an atmosphere of mystery well kept 
from white men’s eyes. Below Plymouth 
Square and within a block of it lies Kearny 
Street— the Occident—a busy thoroughfare 
ahum with the turmoil of the white man’s 
business done in the white man’s way. But 
in Plymouth Square, East and West meet 
and mingle on the benches that line the 
graveled walks and exchange curious, half- 
suspicious glances. 

Into the park from the Orient’s domain 
came a white man—or what once had been 
awhite man. Shabby clothes flapped gro- 
tesquely about his shriveled body. The 
contaminating mark of the East betrayed 
itself in his shuffling gait, and in the waxy 
pallor of his face, and in his eyes, which were 
those of a man who had slipped grievously 
on Life’s road and then, by chance, found a 
compensating substitute for all that the 
world holds good and worth while. From a 
strap across his shoulders hung a tray filled 
with shoe-laces, pencils, and the trashy 
wares of a street-pedler become more than 
half-mendicant. At his side trudged a child, 
a tiny Chinese girl, who clung to his hand 
and looked into his face with hero-worship- 
ing eyes set aslant as she chattered volubly 
m the jargon of her race. At the heels of 
the two followed a black-and-yellow mongrel 
dog, which looked up at them now and then, 
also with loving, hero-worshiping eyes, and 
would have chattered, too, if it could. 

“Boomerang Bill!” exclaimed a well- 
dressed youth, nudging the arm of Boston 
Blackie, who sat beside him on a park bench. 
‘Poor broken-down old bum, peddling pen- 
cils for a jitney a throw! I hear he lives in 
Eye You’s old den in the alley, along with 
the Chink’s little girl and yellow dog, since 
the old man died. Bill looks like he’s turned 
half-Chink himself, don’t he? And they say 


tor 


“Boomerang Bill! I hear he lives in Eye You's old den, along with 
the Chink's little girl and yellow dog. since the old man died ™ 
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he was once a real crook. Lord, they musta broke his nerve 
right over at Quentin Prison to have brought him to this! Did 
you know him in the old days when he was all white, Blackie?” 

“Did I know him?” As Boston Blackie repeated the question, 
reel after reel of swiftly moving pictures unfolded before him. The 
characters in them lived and moved, and spoke again as once, in 
reality, they had lived, moved, spoken, and loved. And this is 
the resurrected drama of the past that was relived in Boston 
Blackie’s memory as he paused after the question: 


Boomerang Bill’s social début in San Francisco was superla- 
tively auspicious or supremely unfortunate, according to the 
view-point, but none could deny that it. was spectacular. A 
stranger in the city, he was sauntering along Hayes Street one 
evening during that bygone period of the city’s history when 
bright lights burned brightest just before sunup and prohibition 
was a mythical killjoy. Bill was lonely, a stranger in an unfriend- 
ly-land, longing for the familiar faces and squalid turmoil of New 
York’s East Side, from which he was an exile. The melancholy 
wanderer’s nostalgia was interrupted by strains of dance-music— 
the blatantly syncopated sort of strains to which he was used 
on Saturday nights in his district Tammany club. Bill’s eyes 
rose longingly to the second-story windows of the dance-hall, 
ablaze with light and gay with cotton bunting. Below the hall was 
a saloon. That, too, suggested home to Bill. Over the door- 
way was a huge sign on which he read, “‘ Hayes Valley Democratic 
Club.” 

“T’m a Tammany Democrat, ‘and all Democrats, East or West, 
are brothers. Ill step inside and give me ’Frisco pals and their 
girls the double O,” decided Bill. 

He bought a ticket, climbed the stairs, entered the hall, and 
found himself at once the objective of two hundred pairs of curi- 
ous eyes. 

Sixty seconds convinced Boomerang Bill of the utter fallacy of 
his theory of the universal brotherhood of Democrats. Un- 
concealed hostility, innate as a dog’s at first sight of a canine 
stranger, met Bill’s gaze from twoscore masculine eyes as he 
slowly and nonchalantly surveyed the room. A box-barrage of 
quick, half-shielded feminine glances betrayed excited interest, 
wonder, and suppressed admiration for the bold stranger who had 
appeared, uninvited and unexplained, in the stronghold of Larry 
McQuade’s Boo Gang. Besides, Bill was good to look upon. 
Thick of chest, heavy of hand, and bold. and unfearing of eye, he 
was one in whom each feminine appraiser in the room recognized 
a potential knight whose chosen ‘‘steady” would never lack a 
protecting fist when one was needed. 

Bill read the divided verdict he faced as clearly as if it had been 
spoken. _ His spirits rose, and unobtrusively he tightened his belt. 
Not seeking trouble, he was, nevertheless, prepared for it. For the 
first time since he had become an exile from the East Side, he felt 
at home. 

The dance came to an end, and then, instantly, a pair of pro- 
vocative black eyes precipitated the inevitable battle, gave Bill 
his name, and won him lasting Hayes Valley celebrity. Natur- 
ally, the eyes were those of a girl. With deliberate purpose, she 
smiled at Bill as her partner seated her on the bench encircling 
the hall. All the perverse impishness of a born mischief-maker 
lay behind that smile. Bill smiled back, but made no move. 
The girl’s scowling courtier asked for the next dance. 

‘‘T’ve promised it,”’ she answered, loud enough for Bill to over- 
hear, and again her too red lips parted alluringly in the direction of 
his corner. * The music began, leaving her the one girl in the hall 
not dancing. Once again she looked toward Bill, and the look was 
both an invitation and a challenge. 

“‘T dare you,” it said. 

Bill accepted the challenge—without illusions. He was not 
anxious to fight, and even less anxious to dance; but a dare is a 
dare, and the reputation of the East Side rested on his shoulders. 

““May I have the pleasure?” he mumbled perfunctorily, cross- 
ing over to the side of the temptress. With a mocking smile 
toward her enraged escort, the girl slipped into Bill’s arms, and 
then began the dance which led, by a long and devious trail, to 
old Eye You’s den in Chinatown. 

Bill was a gruff and ungracious partner. He knew that the 
last strains of the music meant instant battle without quarter 
in which he would be one against a hundred. Man after man 
bumped into Bill, who returned bump for bump imperturbably 
as his eyes roamed the hall and appraised its strategic possi- 
bilities for the unequal conflict to follow. At last, in a corner 
near the stairway, he found what he sought. 

The music stopped. The girls flocked precipitately to far 
corners of the hall. Bill escorted his partner to her seat. 


“Thanks for the chanct to do to your man what he ought to 
do to you,” he said, and backed into the corner near the door- 
way, from which he faced a narrowing circle of Boo Gang war- 
riors. 

The swarthy youth whose proprietary rights to the black-eyed 
enchantress had been so wantonly ignored crossed to the corner 
where Bill lounged seemingly at ease. 

“Why don’t you learn to step before you ask a lady on the 
floor, you big hick?” he demanded. The crowd behind him 
edged forward, shutting off escape by the stairway. Bill eyed 
his antagonist calmly and with mock surprise. 

“Step! Me? This is the way the Tammany Democrats 
step in little ol’ Noo Yawk.” 

With the speed of a striking python, Bill’s right hand shot 
out as he spoke and caught the challenger by the throat in a vise. 
like grip. The crowd surged toward him. With his left hand, he 
reached behind him and turned off the electric-light switch. Then 
— bedlam. 

Cries, groans, and curses intermingled. One of the big front 
windows crashed to bits as a man was hurled bodily through it, 
He struck the first-floor awning and bounced off to the sidewalk. 
In the hall, the combat raged furiously. The advantage -lay 
with Bill, notwithstanding the odds against him, for in darkness, 
where he had no friends, he could strike free- handed without fear 
of hitting one. The rest were handicapped by the necessity of 
locating the one enemy among a hundred allies. Finally, some 
one found the electric switch and the hall again was flooded with 
light. It revealed the Hayes Valley Democratic Club dance asa 
gory spectacle. Half a dozen men were on the floor. A dozen 
others were mopping bleeding lips and eyes already discolored 
by the dark hues of defeat. Bill was gone. 

“*He’s beat it, the lucky stiff!”’ cried some one, as the uninjured 
helped the casualties to tottering feet. 

““Where’s Tony the Wop?” demanded another of the groaning 
and maimed fighters. ‘“‘His girl started this muss.” 

“That new guy throwed him through the window—clean 
through into the street,’’ answered an excited feminine voice. 

A bruised and badly disheveled Tony staggered up the stairs, 
In an instant, the dark-eyed one whose faithlessness had 
furnished the casus belli was at his side, whispering soothing en- 
dearments as she gave first aid to his wounds with a skill that 
bespoke previous experience. 

“Some scrapper, that bird!”’ suggested one whose collar was 
missing and whose coat hung in tatters about his waist. “He 
packs a Jim Jeffries in both coat sleeves, I’ll say.’ 

“And I'll say I'll get him, and get him right if he stays in 
Frisco,” added Tony the Wop. 

The excited babble of voices died out suddenly. All eyes 
turned toward the doorway. In it stood Bill, disheveled, but 
his eyes aglow with joyous battle-light. 

“Here I am,” he challenged. ‘“Who’s next? I’m Fift’ 
Street Bill, of the Smoky Hogan gang, from Noo Yawk. Any 
gent that’s curious about the rest of me history can step up and 


get it gratis.” 


The effrontery of the lone stranger’s reappearance stunned the 
crowd into inaction. No one moved. Once, twice, Bill’s eyes 
ranged the hushed circle he faced. Then, with a smile of con- 
scious victory, he slowly backed down the stairway. Still bath- 
ing the battered face of Tony the Wop, the dark-eyed girl smiled 
again over her shoulder with wanton mischief into the face of the 
slowly retreating gladiator. They never saw each other again. 

The Boo Gang stalwarts appreciated valor, even in an enemy. 

“<Fift’ Street Bill!’” ejaculated one, in frank admiration. 
“That ain’t no name for that guy. The harder you hit ‘him the 
quicker he comes back. ‘Boomerang Bill’ had oughta be his 
name.” 

Thenceforth, Fifth Street Bill, of New York, became Boom- 
erang Bill, of San Francisco. 


What Fate’s three capricious spinners began at the Hayes Val- 
ley Club dance, through the aid of a tantalizing pair of black eyes, 
they continued just in front of ‘Sam’s Place— Quick Eats,” with 
the aid of a damp match and an unlighted cigar. 

Within a week of Boomerang Bill’s tempestuous evening with 
his Democratic brothers, he found himself heartily tired of San 
Francisco, and longing, only as such as he can long, for the familiat 
haunts arid faces of the East Side streets that were home to him. 
It was while he was dining, solitary and lugubrious, in Sam’s 
Place that he decided a return to the tenement blocks of his 
dreams was worth its risk. 

“T’ll grab a rattler to-night,” he decided, thrilling with the joy 
of immediate action. ‘‘If them Pinkertons still want to pinch 
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Why do you follow me home each evening? * 


* demanded Annabel May, with the defensive 


hostility that is woman's natural armor 


me, let ’em. I'll take me chances. I’ll pack me keister and 
blow. This burg oughta be decorated—with crape.” 

Bill finished his dinner hurriedly, bought a cigar as he paid his 
check, and stepped into the street, unconsciously humming Tam- 
many’s rallying-song. Then he produced his last match—a 
damp one—to light his cigar. The match fizzed, sputtered, but 
failed to ignite. He turned back into the restaurant for another 
one, walking over to the tiny cage behind whose brass railing 
the restaurant cashier sat. 

“Slip me a bit of fire, will you—” As he looked up, quick per- 
ception stifled the carelessly familiar “kiddo” which had been on 
his lips. Within the minute, the buxom Venus of the day-shift 


to whom he had paid his check had disappeared. In her place 
was a girl whose gray-blue eyes, looking into his interrogatively, 
reminded him, though he did not know why, of the quaint old 
Irish fairy-tales of helpless and lovely princesses with which he 
had been valiantly thrilled at his mother’s knee. Slender and 
dainty and elfin, she seemed to him all a princess should be. 

““You wanted?” she asked. 

“A match, please—if you don’t mind, miss,” stammered 
Boomerang Bill. She handed him a box and went on ringing up 
checks and making change. 

Boomerang Bill returned to his hotel and paid another week’s 
room-rent. He didn’t even remember he had intended & start 
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forthwith for New York. That night, he dreamed a fairy-tale in 
which an elfin princess with gray-blue eyes cried out to him to 
rescue her from a man dragon with the face of Tony the Wop. 

As he lounged about his room the next day, restless and dis- 
satisfied, Boomerang Bill was frankly amazed at himself. He 
had made rough love to many girls of many kinds, but prided 
himself on invulnerability against feminine wiles. But now, 
with an elfin face and the lurking appeal of a pair of gray-blue 
eyes suddenly altering the current of his life, he found a new long- 
ing gradually taking definite form in the background of his imagi- 
nation. It was for a cottage, vine-covered, with a tiny garden, 
gay-colored with blossoming flowers, while in the doorway there 
waited—for him—that some one so manifestly misplaced in the 
cashier’s cage of “‘Sam’s Place—Quick Eats.” Boomerang Bill 
scowled angrily into his mirror. 

“T must be getting nutty!” he ejaculated. 
for @ crook.” 

She wasn’t, which, to those who can understand, explains 
why Bill, lifelong denizen of tenement slums, for the first 
time in his life envisioned a vine-covered cottage and won- 
dered how some men managed to earn an honest living. The 
truth is, though he would have denied it belligerently, that 
Boomerang Bill was a gangster and hold-up man only because 
he had had but small chance to be anything else. Some- 
where deep in his slum-dwarfed nature lay the hitherto 
dormant impulses of a home-maker and a home-lover which 
had descended to him from ancestors who had loved and 
fought for their thatched cottages on the edge of Irish peat- 
bogs—cottages poor in architecture but rich in the wealth of 
barefoot babes that played about their doors. Without in 
the least understanding, Bill felt this instinctive call 
with surprised exasperation. 

“That dame’s getting on my nerves,” he com- 
plained crossly. “Tl stay away from that eating- 
house joint of hers.” 

Having satisfied himself with this resolve, he 
went for a long walk which ended in front of Sam’s 
Place at the precise moment at which the girl of the 
elfin face and strangely appealing eyes appeared in 
the cashier’s cage. At once, Bill realized he was 
hungry. He went in for his dinner. 

Two nights later, Annabel May returned from her 
work shortly after midnight to find her mother wait- 
ing for her, as usual, in the least bare of their two 
‘light housekeeping” rooms. There was a new ex- 
pression on the girl’s face on this night—an expres- 
sion that reflected a mind divided between troubled 
concern and welcome expectancy. 

“What’s worrying you, daughter?” the wan-faced 
mother asked. 

“T was wondering—” the girl replied, and paused. 
Then: “A man followed me home last night and 
again to-night. He keeps on the opposite side of 
the street, but I- know he follows me. He’s the 
one, I think, who eats at the restaurant twice an 
evening and looks at me so strangely each time 
he pays his checks.” 

“You must call a policeman!” exclaimed her 
mother, in alarm. 

“No, no; you misunderstand. He never looks at 
me like that,” the daughter contradicted. ‘That’s 
why I wonder——” 

“Wonder what, child?” 

“Why he follows me at all.” 

Being unable, or possibly unwilling, to answer 
her own question, and finding herself persistently 
- followed each evening, Annabel May convinced herself that 
propriety—secretly abetted by curiosity—required that she ask 
it of Boomerang Bill himself. Crossing the street suddenly one 
night, as he followed on the opposite sidewalk, the girl faced 
Bill beneath the flare of a corner drug store’s lights. She had 
chosen the spot strategically, for, with womanly intuition, she 
wished to look into his face as she asked her question. Sur- 
prised in the midst of a wide-awake dream in which he was 
buying furniture with lordly prodigality for the vine-covered 
cottage, Boomerang Bill awkwardly dragged off his hat and 
stood before her as shamedfacedly as a schoolboy interrupted in 
the act of writing his first love-poem on a slate. 

“Why do you follow me home each evening?” demanded Anna- 
bel May, with the defensive hostility that is woman’s natural 
armor. 

Under the fixed stare of her eyes, which never left his face, 


“‘She’s no girl 


Boomerang Bill was as helpless as a babe. -He stammered, red. 
dened until his face matched the fiery color of his hair, and then 
wisely told the truth. 

“Because—because I wanted—that is, I didn’t want—” 
Floundering hopelessly, the gunman dragged himself back to co- 
herency with a mighty effort. ‘A bunch of those Boo Gang boys 
hang out round these corners, and I wanted to be close up in case 
any of ’em ever tried to get fresh when you’re going home alone,” 
As he explained, his big fists clenched unconsciously. 

Looking into his eyes, the girl’s doubts—they had never been 
more than tiny ones—were removed. The rigid hostility of her 
face softened and vanished. It was just what she had hoped 
to hear; for a hundred and eighty pounds of belligerently pro- 
tective and reverentially respectful masculinity is the one sure 


“Annie, what's wrong? ™ he cried, 


remedy for the trying defenselessness that tests the courage of 
unsheltered girls like Annabel May. She smiled up at him, in- 
genuously delighted. 

“That’s just what I hoped you would say!” she exclaimed, 
with happy thoughtlessness, and then, realizing the extent of 
this admission, she turned hurriedly and recrossed the street— 
witk Boomerang Bill by her side. They were before her door 
before either was aware of it. 

“Good-night,” said the girl, shyly offering her hand. 

“‘Good-night,”’ stammered Bill, seizing it between two big but 
trembling paws. Had he known how such things were done, he 
would have knelt and kissed the little fingers within his as 
handsome and graceful heroes always did in the old-fashioned mel- 
odramas he loved. Not having the temerity to do this, he 
escaped into the darkness and pressed his own hand at the spot 
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where hers had touched it to his lips. To this had a pair of 
gray-blue eyes so quickly reduced Boomerang Bill, one-time gun- 
man of the New York slums. 

From that night, life for Boomerang Bill was divided into two 
parts—sharply and painfully. Before four (when Annabel May 
took charge of the restaurant cash-register), he was just a big, 
honest-eyed Irish boy who chatted gaily with her tired-faced 
mother, answered the girl’s every glance with shy, reverential 
eyes, and never guessed that the one “easy” chair in their 
shabby rooms was hardly more comfortable than the top of a 
fire-hydrant. On some days—the red-letter ones—he and Anna- 
bel May took long jaunts through Golden Gate Park or to Ocean 
Beach, where they ate lunch among the rocks and, hand in hand, 
built queer make-believe houses in the sand like the care-free 


in quick alarm. ‘Tell me, dear” 


children they were—for the moment. During these hours, 
Boomerang Bill, the gunman, simply did not exist. And then, at 
four, when he surrendered his comrade to the cashier’s cage at 
Sam’s Place, life, with all its sordid necessities, surged over him 
again, overwhelmingly demolishing the dreams of his better 
hours as the surf at high tide demolished the abandoned play- 
houses in the sand. After four, in a word, Bill became again 
Boomerang Bill, a man exiled with reason from his home town. 
As the weeks passed, however, and the daily comradeship of 
Annabel May became more and more the one insistent demand of 
his nature, Bill discovered, with growing perplexity, that the 
pre-four phase of his dual life was subtly overlapping and inter- 
mingling with the hitherto easy matter of keeping money in his 
Spee by the simple East Side expedient of finding some one who 
dit and taking it at the point of a gun-muzzle. There had been 


a time when Boomerang Bill was a skilful and methodically care- 
ful worker at the trade chosen for him by his environment. 
Street-piracy had been a remunerative, wholly easy, and pleas- 
antly exciting employment. 

He found now, with honest perplexity, that days with Annabel 
May, in which his first vague, shadowy dreams of a home gradu- 
ally assumed form and substance, were a poor mental preparation 
for planning a drug-store hold-up by night. When he should 
have been studying a store’s possibilities from the view-point of 
an industrious crook, he found his eyes and mind wandering in- 
voluntarily to the windows of some near-by fumiture store 
which displayed the complete furnishings of a model four room- 
apartment—price three hundred dollars, pay as you please. 
Before he knew it, he would find himself “‘window-shopping” for 

furniture with a zest that comes once in a lifetime to 
men—and women—who are fortunate, and never to 
those who are not. 
Also, Bill came to realize, with shocked surprise, 
that, being a crook, his chiefest pride in the old East 
Side days was rapidly becoming his bitterest regret. 
He hated to live a lie before the frank, credulous, 
urgently appealing eyes of Annabel May, but to tell 
her the truth was to lose 
her. Of that he was sure. 
He had never feared the 
power of the law, but he 
did fear mightily the ver- 
dict he knew he would read 
in the girl’s eyes if she ever 
learned the truth. Given 
time, those eyes would 
have turned Boomerang 
Bill from the easy but risky 
life of a bachelor crook to 
the harder but safer one of 
an honest man buying a 
home on the instalment 
plan. But Fate, who, when 
she chooses, always holds 
the highest trump, inter- 
vened—and did so at the 
beach. 

All day, Annabel May 
had been grave and 
strangely preoccupied. 
Raising himself suddenly 
from his sandy bed at her 
side, Boomerang Bill sur- 
prised on her face the 
haunted look of a friend- 
less child confronting a new 
and terrifying danger. 

‘Annie, what’s wrong?” 
he cried, in quick alarm. 
“Tell me, dear.” 

There were tears and be- 
seeching appeal in her eyes 


as she turned toward him. 
“Mother,” she said. 
“Yes. The doctor was at the house again to-day. He left her 
medicine, and said her cough will soon be better. Somehow, I 


felt that he didn’t mean it. I went to his office before I met you 
and asked him to tell me the truth. He said—” Her lips 
trembled, and she made a gesture of utter, poignant hopelessness. 

“He said what, dearest?” Boomerang Bill was unconscious of 
the endearing term he had never until now dared to venture, 

“He said she will die soon if we stay here. The hot, dry cli- 
mate of Arizona is the only hope. Both lungs are affected.” 

Quite as unconsciously as he had called her “dearest,” Bill 
drew the girl into his arms, where she lay unresisting, sobbing 
against his shoulder. To Boomerang Bill, gangster, this was 
the first and happiest of three great moments he was to know 
in a lifetime. 

“Poor little girl—poor little sweetheart!” he murmured com- 
fortingly, stroking her hair with a big but gentle hand that sur- 
prised him by its temerity. “You and mother shall start for the 
desert country at once,” he promised her. “In a few months, 
she’ll be well—I’m sure of it. Don’t cry, please, little one; 
there’s nothing to trouble you now.” 

“We can’t. I may not be able to get work there, and we can’t 
even afford the railway fare.” (Continued on page 125) 
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If so, it may not be your fault. 


By Woods Hutchinson 


OURAGE is and ever has been the price of life. Exist- 
ence is just one scare after another, and readiness to 
face dangers, to take a chance, is absolutely necessary 
to its continuance. As some philosopher has lamented, 

this world is a mighty dangerous place, and few of us ever get 
out of it alive. 

Should we not expect to find some special provision for courage 
in our physical framework, some chemical basis for the display 
and support of bravery in our bodily make-up? 

Broadly considered, it is probably a mistake to suppose that 
war throws a heavier strain upon our courage than peace. It is 
of a slightly different character and more concentrated in spots, 
so to speak, but, on the total average, not more severe. Even 
the most peaceful of means of earning a living involves facing and 
becoming indifferent to heavy risks. 

For instance, the great “Safety First” organizations have 

collected statistics showing that, during the years of the great 
world-war, more American lives were lost by accident at home 
than on all the battle-fields of France—one hundred and twenty- 
six thousand against forty-seven thousand! 
_ Perilous as is the adventure of life to-day, it was even deadlier 
in the past—in the Middle Ages, for instance, when the whole of 
Europe was one vast armed camp, or, rather, half camp, 
half pest-house; in Colonial times, with ever-present watchfulness 
against Indian arrows and the pinch of famine; even more 
recently, in pioneer days on the frontier. 

If our ancestors had not had high and dauntless courage, none 
of us would be here, for they couldn’t have survived long enough 
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to leave descendants. Nor is the inheritance of courage only on 
the male side; the mothers of the race ran two-thirds of the 
risks that our fathers did and faced them just as dauntlessly, 
as well as special perils of their own. It is an item of grim 
significance and wide bearing that the death-rate among women, 
in the earliest days afver the landing of the Pilgrims, was fifty-five 
per cent. in the first two years. More blood has been shed in the 
birth-chamber than on the battle-field, and maternal courage 
is the very cause of our individual existence. 

The quiet calmness with which Red Cross nurses and women 
war-workers faced every risk of shot and shell to care for the 
wounded or the helpless committed to their charge was as inborn 
and as heroic as any dash or daredeviltry which won the Victoria 
Cross or the Distinguished Service Medal. 

That courage is by right one of the inborn traits of normal 
men and women was strikingly proved by the flaming ordeal of 
war when it burst upon us; it only developed and brought out 
into high and glorious relief the quiet and unassuming capacity 
for signal bravery which had always existed and been kept alive 
daily in times of peace. 

_It was little cause for surprise that the fell happenings of the 
past four years so overwhelmingly answered the question: 
Are all men brave? From the heliograph of ten million living 
bayonets flashed the reply, “Yes; all men are brave when it 
comes to the test.” Never was a war fought with such an 
astounding fewness of panic-retreats, of needless inglorious 
surrenders; ground was gained not by the mile but by the yard, 
and every foot fiercely contested inch by inch. 
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Yet out of these millions of brave men, every one was afraid, 
felt fear, not merely once or twice, but scores and hundreds of 
times. Twice-decorated heroes frankly assured me that every 
shell of a certain type or above a certain size “‘put the wind up” 
them, and that they quaked inwardly every time that a push was 
ordered; but they went forward just the same. 

Why is this curious contradiction—that men of unquestioned 
courage, men whom everybody knows and who know themselves 


to be brave, are frightened 
first and even tremble at the 
thought of danger? Part of 
this advance-fear is purely 
mental and imaginative—the 
dread that, although your 
courage has always stood by 
you so far, next time it may 
possibly fail you, the fear of 
fear, as it has been termed, 
and which is no disgrace, but 
a compliment, rather, to one’s 
intelligence. As a winner of 
the Victoria Cross at the 
Somme paradoxically re- 
marked, “‘I think it an insult 
to call a man fearless; I 
would rather be called brain- 
less.” 

Of course, everyone knows 
that true courage consists not 
in feeling no fear but in over- 
coming the fear that you feel, 
and may be even compelled 
to show in spite of yourself. 
For one of the worst things 
about mental risk is that 
when men are getting ready 
in their minds and souls to 
behave with signal bravery, 
their bodies may present half 
or even most of the physical 
signs of fear. It’s bad enough 
to be frightened; but why 
should it be necessary to act 
as if you were scared to death? 

Of late years, a flood of 
light has been thrown upon 
these strange contradictions 
by experimental studies in 
the laboratory of the bodily 
changes accompanying fear 
and fighting-courage—with 
the somewhat surprising but 
consoling result of proving 
that most of them are as pure- 
ly involuntary as breathing or 
sneezing, and are really benef- 
icent, in spite of their dis- 
tressingness, in the sense that 
they prepare the body to sur- 
vive the danger either by 
attack or by escape. 

The surface-signs of these 
two great emotions, fear and 
rage, are so well known in 
both ourselves and in animals 
that it is hardly necessary to 
describe them. Paleness, 
trembling, and twitching of 
the limbs, erection of the hair, 
quick or gasping breathing, 
twitching of the lips—all form 
the familiar picture of fear. 

There is nothing that looks 
preparatory or helpful about 
these signs; all they seem to 
do is to advertise to your ene- 
mies that you are afraid of 
them. What earthly advan- 
tage could be in that is hardly 
to be imagined. But when 
we look into the depths of the 
body, so to speak, and study 
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the muscles and great vital organs themselves, we find that this 
mere surface-play is an indication of real and wonderfully in- 
telligent preparations for escape or protection which are taking 
place within us. 

Not only so, but there is a special organ or gland, which has 


the oversight and direction of these changes, known, from the 


fact that it lies just above, or on, the kidney, as the adrenal, or 
suprarenal, gland (“renal” meaning “of the kidney”). This is 


an insignificant, crumpled-up 
little body about the size of a 
small drop-cake or hermit 
cookie, which nevertheless ap- 
pears to be the “emergency 
man” or “breakdown gang”’ 
for the entire body. In times 
of peace, it pours into the 
blood a juice, or secretion, 
called adrenalin, which helps 
to control and apportion the 
blood-supply to the different 
organs of the body. 

But when the danger-signal 
is flashed in from either eye 
or ear, this little gland be- 
comes a dynamo of wonder- 
working power. It pours into 
the blood within twenty or 
thirty seconds a stream of 
adrenalin which swiftly courses 
all through the body and takes 
charge of the situation as a 
general does of a battle. One 
of its first effects is to cause 
the blood-vessels of the great 
vital organs of the abdomen, 
the stomach, the liver, and the 
intestines, to squeeze or con- 
tract down, and thus drive the 
blood out of these regions into 
the great muscles, the heart, 
the lungs, and the brain. This 
is why digestion stops at once 
as soon as either fear or rage 
begins. 

Next, or, indeed, almost at 
the same time, it issues order 
to the body storehouse of 
sugar, the liver, to promptly 
melt and set afloat in the 
blood-stream supplies of this 
great sinew of war of the body 
for fighting-purposes, thus 
furnishing a quick-burning fuel 
for the muscles and for the 
heart. So striking are these 
changes that in a frightened 
or infuriated animal the mus- 
cles of the limbs are distinctly 
swollen and enlarged, while 
the abdomen is diminished in 
size. 

In the chemistry of courage, 
one priceless substance plavs 
a major part, and that is sugar. 
We have heard much of 
“sweetness and light,” but 
this is a case of sweetness and 
fight, not of “‘sweets to the 
sweet” but of “‘sweets to the 
brave.” The body actually 
hoards sugar in the liver for 
such emergencies, though with 
little risk of indictment for 
profiteering. There was the 
soundest scientific basis for our 
saving sugar in our homes in 
order to send it to our soldiers. 
Only, of course, it isn’t cane- 
sugar or beet-sugar which 
comes pouring through our 
blood into our muscles to fur- 
nish fuel (Continued on page 141) 
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The teople in the life of Lily Becker 
and her daughter 


ILY BECKER, of St. Louis, frem childhcod has dreamed 

glorious dreams of achievement. She wants to be a 

great singer. She hates her commonplace environment, 

yet her will has not been strong enough te break its chains. 

When only eighteen, she permits her dull, ordinary parents 

to marry her to dull, ordinary Albert Penny, a hardware 

salesman. In a menth she revolts, and disappears without a 

trace. Freedom to work out her career she must have. She 

ig arrives in New York with a few hundred dollars, and illu- 

sion aiter illusicn begins to vanish. A promising vaude- 

ville engagement ends abruptly on the unwelccme advances 

of Rcbert Visigcth, proprietor cf a great circuit. Then 

comes the discovery that in a few months she will be a 

mother. These months are filled with tragic happenings. 

She is turned cut of her living-place; another position is 

lost; her voice is tested by a famous opera conductor and 

found wanting; mest of her money is stolen, and finally, in 

the public ward of a hospital, a baby girl is born. She calls 

it Zoé, to her ‘‘the most tab Bamet in the world—it 
means ‘free.’” 

Lily resolves that her child will have every chance to attain 
what she has missed. But the problem of existence is a dif- 
ficult one. After a desperate struggle, she goes to Robert 
Visigoth and asks for work. She gets it, but not before 
paying a price, about which, in view of the stake she is play- 
ing for, she can feel no remorse. Her work is in the office, 
and her efficiency brings her te the head of the booking de- 
portment. With Mrs. Blair, also in the office, she forms a 
great friendship. This woman, out of a tragic early experi- 
ence, has written a play, in which Lily has great faith. 
Finally, Robert’s brother Bruce, who, by this time, is in 
love with Lily, agrees to produce it, and he gives her an in- 
terest in it. 

Lily and Zoé for some years have been making their home 
with Mrs. Schum, with whom she and her parents boarded 
in St. Louis when she was a little girl. Mrs. Schum has 
come to New York on account of her grandson, Harry 
Calvert, who is a kleptomaniac, and whose petty thievery 
had gotten him into trouble at home. From her, Lily gets 
the first real news of her family. Her husband has pros- 
pered, and he and her father are in business together. 
Before Lily can realize it, Zoé is almost through high school. 
She has been accepted, by Triest, a famous singing teacher, 
as a pupil. 

Mrs. Blair’s play, ‘‘Who Did It?” is produced, and attains 
success. lL ily’s interest in the venture brings in sufficient 
money to make them comfortable, and all goes well until 
Mrs. Schum has a stroke. While she lies dying in a hospital, 
Harry steals a ring, which he tries, with protestations of love, 
to force on Lily, and when the police come tc arrest him, he 
blows out his brains. Mrs. Schum, on her death-bed, con- 
vinces Lily that it is her duty to get in touch with her hus- 
band and parents. She does so. They are starting on a 
trip to Washington, and send word that they will come on 
by way of New York. Zoé’s existence is unknown to them 
until they arrive. Albert Penny insists that his daughter go 
back with him, but Lily begs strenuously for the completion 

of the girl’s musical! education, and offers to take up her 
own life with him again if he will let Zoé, properly looked 
after, remain in New York. To this arrangement, Albert, 
again carried away by Lily’s charm, consents. He may 
have to go to France on war-work. 


XLII 


LBERT did not sail. A certain depression seemed 
to settle over him one evening, after they had 
dined at a Broadway restaurant and were 
spending the interim before theater in the 

> lobby of the Hudson, where Mrs. Becker never tired of 
observing and commenting upon the transient swirl 
and peacockery. 
, : : “Look at that tight skirt, will you? It’s a shame for 
—_— r any self-respecting woman to have to look at it, much less 
wear it.” 
: “Tippy dear, not so loud.” 
Lily turned the knob of his office door “Look at that low-cut back, will you? And white hair, too! 
and entered I wouldn’t live in this town if you gave it to me. Sixty cents 
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for string-beans the menu read to-night. If I had been 
alone, I know what I would have done. Walked out. 
It’s only for millionaires here. You should thank your 
stars you have a home to go to, Lily, instead of you and 
Zoé crying over each other all day. If I had my say, she 
would go, too. Education! St. Louis education is good 
enough for anybody.” 

“T think we had better be going,” said Lily, leaning 
forward to tilt Zoé’s hat further down over her face. “I 
don’t want you to miss the first act.” 

There was to be a box for “Who Did It?” and a visit 
behind the scenes between acts. 

From where he sat, with crossed knees and his nicely 
polished shoes far out, so that passers-by were forced to 
a small detour, Albert looked suddenly across at his 
mother-in-law, rather scaredly white. 

“Mother,” he said, “I’ve got a pain in my chest.” 

On the instant, her rosiness blanched. 

“Albert, one of your colds com- 
ing on? They never start on your 
chest. It’s influenza—the papers 
are full of it. They say next win- 
ter we’re going to have it in a terri- 
bleepidemic. Albert, what hurts?” 

He inserted two fingers into the 
front plait of his shirt. 

“Tt hurts here,” he said. 

“ Albert,”’ cried Mrs. Becker, in- 
stantly taken with panic, “let me 
feel if you have any fever!” 

“Now, now, Carrie; don’t create a scene here 
in the lobby,” said Mr. Becker. ‘‘You’ve nursed 
him through enough colds not to be alarmed.” 

“But in his chest! It’s a symptom, I tell you— 
the papers are full of it!” 

“Nonsense, Carrie! It’s probably a little indi- 
gestion. On the way to the theater, we'll stop in 
at a drug store.” 

“*Theater!? Don’t even mention the word. 
Come up-stairs, Albert. Ben, you rush over to the 
drug store for some camphorated oil. Albert, do 
you feel achy?” 

Lily laid out a quietly firm hand on his arm. 

“Mamma, please—let Albert get a word in.” 

“T know that boy like a book. He looks fe- 
verish.”’ 

“Albert,” said Lily, holding to the sedative qual- 
ity in her voice, “do you feel ill?” 

“T’ve a pain in my chest,”’ he persisted doggedly, 
and with the drawn look about his mouth whitening. 

They put him to bed. By nine o’clock, a slight 
flush lay on Albert’s cheek and he kept feeling of 
his brow. 

“T think I have fever,” he said once, always in 
a scared, white manner. “Look in the paper and 
See if dry lips is one of the symptoms.” 

Then Zoé was despatched home and the house 
physician called in, Mrs. Becker, as usual, tempes- 
tuous with instantaneous hysteria and conjuring 
to Lily another sick-room from out the hinterland 
of her childhood. 

“Doctor, is it the Spanish influenza? Has he 
fever? He’s always subject to colds, Doctor. He’s not 
as Strong as he looks. Doctor, do you think it could 
be that Spanish influenza? O God, if he should take 
sick away from home! Our doctor at home under- 
Stands his system. My boy—my son!” 

With a frozen sense of her alienism, Lily sat, as it were, outside 
the situation, proffering herself almost with a sense of intrusion. 

The doctor would not pronounce, but left with instructions 
and the promise of a midnight return. 
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From the center of the room, Bruce advanced 
to meet her 
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' for an office-boy, turning her back on the pile of letters and 


Meanwhile, Albert had fallen into a light sleep. They sat 
beside his bedside, watching his lips puff out, sometimes in 
bubbles. 

Undoubtedly Albert had a fever, which seemed to be rising. 
At midnight, the doctor returned, and, at one o’clock, Albert 
was removed to the Murray Hill Hospital. 

He was ill three days, slipping off almost from the beginning 
into a state of coma from which he was not to emerge. 

With a celerity that was presently to race it through the country, 
this strange malady laid low its victim with what might have 
been pneumonia except for certain complications that baffled and 
alarmed an already thoroughly aroused medical world. 


And now comes a tide in the affairs of Lily Penny, which, 
being too true to life, are not sufficiently true to fiction. 

On the day that was to have been Zoé’s formal graduation from 
high school, so that the pearl-embroidered slippers were never 
worn and her diploma brought home to her by a classmate, 
Albert Penny died, with no more furor than he had lived. 

Stupor enveloped Lily. She moved through days incredibly 
crowded with detail and yet, somehow, so withdrawn into the 
very nub of herself that it was the shell of her that seemed to 
compete with the passing time. Certainly it was this shell of 
her that followed Albert in that strangest of little processions 
to his cremation. : 

Four times on that ride through a warm summer rain to the 
crematory, Mrs. Becker went off into light faints, sobbing herself 
back into consciousness. It frightened Lily to look at her father. 
His face had dropped into hollows, and the roundness of his back 
was suddenly a decided hump. And he had fallen into a silence— 
a sort of hollow urn of it that not even the outbursts of his wife 
could rouse to his usual soothing chirpings. He merely sat 
stroking her hand and staring into a silence which he seemed to 


Mrs. Becker’s state became cause for concern. Once back at 
the hotel, with Albert’s room locked off and once more thrown 
open to the impersonal feet of transiency, she would only moan 
and wind her hands and go off into the light state of unconscious- 
ness. 

“T haven’t my son any more! Why did we come? It might 
not have happened at home. Our daughter wronged him, but, 
thank God, we tried to make it up to him! My boy! He was 
so steady—so careful— I can’t realize he’s gone. Ben, Ben, 
how can we go home without him? How can we go home with- 
out our boy?” 

“Carrie, it’s God’s will.” 

“Tt’s nobody’s will. God couldn’t will it that way. Just 
as he had got a little happiness in his way. To think he was 
willing to take her back. I don’t care for myself—we’re-on in 
years, Ben—we’re done—and now we’ve lost our—all—nothing 
to live for——” 

“Mamma, mamma, don’t talk that way! Let me try to 
make up to you for——” 

“T can’t face going home. He was my life, that boy. He 
made up for what we suffered through our own. He was a son 
tous. Albert, where are you? Albert!” 

“Mamma, mamma, won’t you let me try to make up, dear, 
for what I have failed you?” ; 

“No! No! You're not a daughter to me. 1 want my son. 
Our way was his way.” 

“Mamma, please—take me home in his place. I’ll make it up 
to you. Let me go back, dcar, in Albert’s place. I want to pay 
up—to you. I’m finished—here, dear. I’m ready—ready——” 

Suddenly Mrs. Becker seemed to experience one of her cyclonic 
shifts. Tears came raining down her face, her sobbing cleft 
with great racking gulps. Then she dropped to her knees beside 
her daughter, and, before Lily could prevent, reached up to drag 
down her face against her own tear-drenched one. 

“Don't leave us, Lily! Don’t ever! Come home with us.. 
We're getting old, Lily. Don’t ever leave us, me and papa. 
Promise me, Lily! Promise!” 

“Of course I promise, mamma darling! Of course I promise!” 


XLIII 


TuE following morning, Lily returned to the office. She hung 
up her hat, patting at her hair in the little square mirror above 
the stationary wash-stand, looking back at herself out of eyes a 
bit dreggy with tiredness, but her skin so deep in its whiteness 
that it was almost as if its creamy quality had congealed of mere 
richness. 

She rubbed her cheeks to pinken and quicken them, and rang 


reports on the desk and her eagerness to be at them. 
“Ask Mr. Bruce if he can see me.” 
The message came back on the instant. He could. 
Lily turned the knob of his office door, so slowly that she saved 


the slightest squeak, and entered. From the center of the room, 


Bruce advanced to meet her. He took her hand, and, on the 
instant, she felt her eyes fill burningly. She could have bitten her 
lips for their trembling, and tried to smile with her tortured eyes, 

“Lily,” he said, topping her hand with his, “why didn’t you 
let me know sooner? Your letter an hour ago came out of a 
clear sky—you see I didn’t even know he—he was here.” 

“Tt was all so—so quick.” 

“Jove! I don’t seem to take it in yet.” 

“Nor I,” she said quiescently, and letting him lead her to a 
chair. ‘“‘He—you see, he was only ill three days.” 

“There doesn’t seem much for me to say; does there, Lily?” 

“No,” she said; “that’s it—there’s nothing to say.” 

“T can’t bear to think of your having been exposed to it.” 

“That was the least. He died—afraid. That is so terrible to 
me, somehow. I wouldn’t mind all of the horrible rest if only 
he hadn’t died afraid. I wonder if you know what I mean. 
He lived so—so—meekly to have died—that way. Afraid!” 

“Yes,” he said; “I think I do know.” He wanted to keep his 
gaze away from her and to keep it cool, but, somehow, each time 
their eyes met, a flame leaped up out of embers—a fiery new 
consciousness that kept dancing. 

“He and—and my parents—you see, they—well, I told you 
everything in the letter.” 

“ Are your parents returning out there?” 

“Ves. That’s what I’ve come to say. You see—they—we— 
we’ve decided to remain here two months—until September— 
up in my little apartment—all of us. In September, Zoé is to have 
her audition with Auchinloss. So much depends on that. We’ve 
such hopes, her teacher and I. She’s pure lyric soprano—we 
think grand-opera brand. And now, with the war on, more 
and more the American girl is getting her chance. That’s why 
my parents have finally consented to wait here with me until 
then. After that, Zoé is to stay with Ida Blair, and we three—my 
parents and I—are going home—together. That is what I have 
come to tell you.” 

He regarded her, his flush going down perceptibly. 

“You're fooling.” 

“No,” she said, trying to smile; “I suppose it’s about the most 
solemn job I have left to do in life—going home.” 

“Why, you—you can’t go back there!” 

“T can,” she said, her voice held calm. 

“T—we can’t let you go.” 

“Why? Zoé—my big job’s done.” 

“Lily, I tell you we need you here more than ever. My 
brother arrives this morning from Seattle. We've completed 
the cross-country chain. I’m free now to branch out. I’m 
counting on you. Lily, you cannot go now.” 

“T can—must,” she said, scraping back her chair. “You 
must work out your dreams—alone—with some one else. I— 
must—go.”” And then, withdrawing from what she saw, “No— 
no—Bruce—no—no——” 

But, just the same, they were in one another’s arms with the 
irresistibility of tide for moon and moon for tide. Press him 
back with her palms as she would, when his)lips found hers, it 
was as if something etheric had flowed into her brain. She 
wanted to resist him, and, instead, her hands met in a clasp 
about his neck. “No! No!” And yet, as he kissed her eyelids 
and down against the satinness of her hair, it seemed to her that 
toward this moment all the poor, blind years had been directed. 

“Lily—darling!” 

She tried to shake off her enchantment. 

“You hurt!” 

“T want to.” 

“My—love!” 

“My love!” 

“So this—this is it?” 

“ What?” 

“ Love.” 

“Love! Love!” 

“How beautiful—sex!’ 

“T want to kiss those stars out of your eyes. I want to wind 
you in moonlight.” 

“Bruce, I think I must be mad—crazily—deliciously mad!” . 

“Me, too. I’m as deliciously, as crazily mad as any young 
Leander. B . want to swim a thousand Hellesponts for you. 
want—— 
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“No—no—no, Bruce! You don’t understand—my love——” 
Ido understand. That I have you now to love and adore, to 
marry——’ 

The door opened then, quite abruptly. It was Robert Visigoth. 
He had a straw hat in one hand, and an alligator traveling-bag 
in the other. The latter he set down rather abruptly. 

So instantaneous was their springing apart, and so ready the 
mind to believe what the heart denied, that it was almost con- 
ceivable that he had not seen. There was not even a pause, and 
through the perfunctory greetings of these two men of strangest 
telation, Lily found herself, somehow, back at her desk, little 
prickles out all over her body, and particularly against her face, 
like the bite of sleet, something like this running behind her lips: 

“Please, God, don’t let him tell! He promised. Please! 
God, I’ll never give in again! Bruce—my darling—don’t let him 
tell you. He promised he wouldn’t. Don’t tell him, Robert! 
Bruce, don’t let him! Please, God—don’t let him!” 


“Albert,” cried Mrs. Becker, instantly taken with panic, “let me feel if you have any fever!” 


And then, while burning with the fever in her blood, she plunged, 
for the sedative of it, into the work before her. 

After what might have been minutes or hours, the door opened, 
and, without preamble, Robert Visigoth walked in and seated 
himself beside her desk. 

“How long has this thing been going on?” he said, looking 
at her from under beetling brows that had grown bushy with the 
years. Time had done just that to Robert Visigoth—beetled him. 

For a second, Lily’s eyes moved from the two fifty-cent 
cigars protruding from his waistcoat pocket to a lodge-button 
at his lapel, and then, finally trapped, met his. 

“How long? _I said.” 

“You've told him?” she asked, leaning forward to hear through 
the buzzing in her ears. 

“Whether I do or not depends on you.” 

She tried not to let him see how the room was rocking round 
and round, how suddenly the buzzing had lifted wath she felt 
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light-headed. She could 
have shouted, danced, 
wept, or fainted her relief. 
Nothing mattered, not 4 
even the squatty person 
sitting there with little 5 
diabetic puffs beneath his , 


eyese 

“How long has this i 
thing been going on?” he 4 
repeated, his voicearising 4 
gale. 

“ Are you your brother’s 3 
keeper?” 

“From your kind, yes.” 

“There has been noth- 
ing between us.” 

“That’s a lie!” 

- Through the scorch of 

her humiliation, it was a 

second before she could 
- command her lips. 

“T swear to God!” 

“Bah!” he almost spat 
out. “After what I 
walked in on.” 

“Yes,” she said, biting 
off the words with a clip; 
“after what you walked 
in on.” 

He leaned forward, his 
face unpleasantly 
close. 4 

“All I have to say is: 
Hands off there.” 

“There has been noth- 
ing between us. I tell 
you it’s true.” 

“T’m not concerned 
whether it is or not. What 
has been, has been. But 
now, hands off! You can’t 
land my brother. The 
cheek—you—my brother! 
You must be crazy!” dies 

“You’re wrong; youre 
wrong!” she managed to 
insist, her throat rising 
and falling like the sea. 

“My eyes aren’t wrong. They saw what I stumbled in on.” 

“T know. I know. It’s difficult—impossible to explain away 
an—an occurrence like that. How well I know the futility of 
trying to convince your kind of man that there are more than two 
kinds of women in the world! Good and bad—the women you 
marry and the women youruin. I’m bad. Have it your own way. 
Bad! Bad! Bad! But, for what was your sin as much as mine, 
you are free in your man-made society to go your way fulfilling 
your life, and then you dare come here and sit in judgment on 
my fulfilling mine. When are women going to venture from behind 
the man-made throne and make you men move over?” 

“T’m not here to discuss the double code with you. 
know and don’t care how you have lived since. It is not my 
business. For fourteen years you have given this firm fine satis- 
faction for which we, in turn, have tried to express our appreci- 
ation. You know that. We know that. Your morals are none 
of my business except when they touch me. A man’s a man. 
I don’t know how you’ve lived. For my part, I think you’ve 
gone pretty straight, but that doesn’t change matters. I know 
what I know, and a man’s a man. What are you going to do 
about it? You know, too, that there is no love lost between 
me and my brother in the little things. We go our ways. But 
when it comes to the big—he’s my brother. Blood. Get me? 
Whatever I am can’t change me here inside. He’s my brother. 
You’re—you!” 

“You're right. I wouldn’t. I couldn’t. I must have been 
mad—this morning. I—somehow—it got all beyond me in a 
moment. I swear to you for the first time—do you think I’d 
muss up one hour of his life—even if I dared—even if you were 
to come to me on your knees, begging me to—to—marry him? 
To begin with, I’m older—only a year in time, it’s true, but he— 
he’s just beginning. I’m beginning over. What is my life com- 
pared to his? He’s on the brink of a thousand realizations. 
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“How cool your fingers are, Zoé!"" Like the petals of something.” 


And I—oh, I’m not whining. I’d doit all over again, loathing you 
as you must know I loathed you—that night. But my child 
got her chance. You sold it to me, and I paid for it in the basest 
coin of the realm. But I’d do it again—knowing what I know 
now, I’d do it again. You hear! Do you hear?” 

“That’s past now.” : 

“No! For you, yes; but I’m still paying. Paying at this 
moment with my—my heart’s blood. But if I hadn’t done it— 
gone with you—something would have been lost that night that 
was worth every cent I paid. They’d have got her back. I 
don’t care. I’ve won. I’ve won if I’ve lost.” 

She was on her feet now, her eyes, like blue wells that were 
filling with ink, plunging beyond his with a Testament defiance 
that seemed to shout, “I am fearfully and wonderfully made!” 

“Ves; I love him. You can’t take that from me. That is 
why he is so safe with me. I love him too much for him to know. 
And yet, I think—I believe— I know that, even if he did know, 
in the end it wouldn’t matter——” 

“You must be crazy! Once let your idealist wake up, ard 
there is no more dreaming for him.” 

“He mustn’t wake up—for his sake! Promise! Promise re 
that you won’t ever wake him!” 

“Whether I do or not is up to you.” 

“What do you want?” she said tiredly. 

“T suppose the black and white of it is that you must quit.” 

“That is easy. I’m resigning, Anyway, the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember to go West to live.” 

He took on the half-conciliatory graciousness of one who es 
gained his advantage with unsuspected ease. 

“T’d give a great deal not to have had this happen, but, after 
all, a man is a man and life is life.” 

She let her gaze bore into his like gimlets burning for center. 

“T think you’ve explained that before.” 
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“You mean——” 

“Why, you—you boy! 
What has happened can- 
not make any difference 
between you and me. It 
was outrageous of you— 
silly boy, you—to—to 
take advantage. After all 
that has passed—all these 
years—it is unthinkable 

. that you didn’t under- 
stand. Why, you—you 
boy!”? She saw his jaw fall 
and the sense of his ridicu- 
lousness set in. “What 
has merely been absurd all 
along you have suddenly 
made intolerant. You 
make more imperative my 
resignation. You must 
understand, Mr. Visigoth, 
under what conditions I 
will consent to remain here 
these few weeks.” 

The words were so stilted 
that she had the sensation 
of throwing metal disks on 
a stone floor and waiting 
for their tinny clatter. 

She could see the high 
red drain out of his face, 
and then rush up again as 


“Lily, naughty man is holding back one of my hands on me™ 


He began to back out before her immobility. 

“T am remaining East two months, I hope your resignation 
will allow us that much time to attempt to fill your place.” 

“T leave that to you. It can be either immediate or take effect 
in September.” 

“By all means the latter. Will you—can you believe me when 
I say if there is anything I can do—letters—an opening with a 
Western firm——” 

“Please!” she said, turning him a shoulder in high distaste. 

“T have your word, then?” 

. “My word,” she said, looking past his hand toward the 
oor. 

He backed out, and then she sat down, swinging round on her 
swivel chair toward the desk. ; 

It was noon when Bruce, finally and without preamble, burst 
into her office. 

“Lily—sweetheart—let us call it a day. I want to drive you 
out to Tarrytown to——” 

“Don’t,” she said, frowning. 

“Don’t what?” Her immobility was an ineffectual stop to his 
exuberance. “Come now; don’t let his nibs bouncing in that 
way throw a damper. We were too quick for him, anyway. 
Don’t believe he saw a thing. And what if he did? He’s going 
to know it anyhow, and pretty quick, too. I want to shout it 
from the housetops. Lily—Lily mine! Sweetheart!” 

She crowded back into the chair. 

“How dare you?” 

He fell back with a gesture still wide. 

“Why—what? Dare what? Oh, come now, sweetheart! I 
could wager he didn’t see—and suppose he did. I’m for telling 
him to-day, anyhow.” 

“No! No! No! You played unfair. You took me—unawares. 
You misunderstood me horribly—most horribly ——” 


if he had been slapped. 

“Lily, for God’s sake, 
you—you cannot be seri- 
ous?” 

“No mock heroics— 
please.” 

His ears tipped with 
flame, he straightened 
back from her. 

“No more mock 
heroics,” he said, in a voice 
suddenly quieted down 
like vichy gone stale. “ For- 
give an old—fool—a young 
—fool—and forget it. 
Thank you for jerking me 
up.” He raised her limp 
hand, bowing over it until his lips hovered but did not touch. 
“My solemn word on it this time—no more—mock—heroics.” 

The door clicked after him. 


XLIV 


THERE came a very torrid day in September, the fourteenth, 
to be exact, when the little apartment in West End Avenue 
stood denuded, stripped to a few huddled trunks and Zoé’s 
dressing-table, chair, piano, and desk ready to be carted out to 
the little sea-view room that awaited her in Ida Blair’s Long 
Island bungalow. They were a group diverse of emotion and 
perilous to one another’s nerves this last morning. 

Mrs. BECKER: I think I’d better write my girl another postal 
to be sure and have supper ready when we get home Thursday 
night. There is some canned salmon in the grocery closet I 
forgot to mention, and she can borrow a few potatoes from the 
Shriner’s for frying, until I get a chance to lay in supplies when 
I get home. Poor Albert, how he loved salmon and fried potatoes! 
Ben, help me to realize what has happened!” 

Mr. BECKER: Now, Carrie! 

Lity (to herself): Salmon and fried potatoes! Page Avenue! 
Shriners! Funny—O God—why—oh—oh—funny! 

ZOE: Lily, feel my heart—how it beats. 

It was as if Lily could not take her eyes from off her 
daughter. 

“Remember what Trieste said, dearest. Let your nerves be 
so many violin-strings, tightening but not quivering.” 

“It’s your going, Lily. I—I can’t seem quite to grasp it. 
You will come back to me soon—in two months—one—I couldn’t 
stand it longer.” 

“Yes; and, Zoé, you will write every day?” 


“Lily, Lily—don’t go. It’s madness! Stay, darling. I feel 
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like a pig- —all that money—his—if vou are not entitled to touch 
it, I am not.” 

“You are his child, and the only wrong you ever did him was 
through me. Zoé, Zoé, go straight to your mark!” 

“J—I can’t realize it, Lily. To-day! He’s going to hear me 
to-day—this very afternoon. I—I feel as nervous at the prospect 
of singing before you as before him. I—I think I’m the luckiest 
girl in the world. Lily, sometimes I—I—think life has—has 
sort of cleared the way ‘for me to walk in its lovely places—vou 
have cleared the way. But what—what if he doesn’t think I’ve 
the voice Maestro thinks I have? I couldn’t stand that, Lily— 
the way you stood it.” 

“But he will,” said Lily, a memory shaping itself. “Remem- 
ber your power begins where mine left off. You heard Du Gass 
the year before she died, but you were too young to remember. 
Your voice is so much—so ‘infinitely bigger, Zoé, and your 
knowledge and defiance of life and of Auchinloss make me so 
unafraid for you——”’ 

“Kiss me, Lily. I’m frightened—not of Auchinloss—or life 
—but of—oh, I don’t know—frightened of silliness, I guess.” 

“I’m not.” 

“But you’re trembling.” 

“Of hope.” 


At eleven, Lily went down to her office, Leon Greenberg 
already at her desk. It was largely a matter now of sliding in the 
new prop before sliding out the old. 

There were several farewell offerings from various of the older 
girls. She cried a little. 

By noon, the top of her desk was bare and the drawers empty. 
She sat looking out over the waves of roofs of a city that had 
beaten her back at every turn, lashed her, and yet, with the 
mysterious counterflow of oceans, had carried her out a foot 
for every ten it flung her back. 

She felt full of sobs, but quiet—strangely quiet, as if the champ- 
ing machinery of her life had stopped suddenly, leaving a hiatus 
that made her heart ache of passivity. 

At two o’clock, by appointment, came Zoé—like a blaze of 
light—her eyes, with her mother’s trick of iris, full of inner glow, 
and her blond hair set off with a droop of tam-o’-shanter. 

There had been a new frock of heavy white crépe, with a 
wide white hat for this occasion. Instead, with last-moment 
decision, she had come in one of the straight blue frocks, to her 
ankles now, the wide patent-leather belt, a knot of orange and 
blue 1ibbon, representing her active membership in a local 
canteen-service, at her throat. She came glowing through the 
daring simplicity, flamboyantly and to the mth power of Lily’s 
slower personality, her mother’s child. 

“Hurry, darling; I’ve a taxi waiting. We're to meet Maestro 
at the opera-house.” 

“Zoé, I’m glad you wore this instead. Did your grandmother 
feel badly that you didn’t wear the one she gave you.” 

“T wasn’t myself in it. No—room.” 


In the corridor going out, Bruce stepped suddenly out of his 
office into their path. Zoé’s hand had shot out. 

“Hello, you!” she said. 

He looked at her through a slow smile. 

“Well, ’ll be hanged! The youngster! Good Lord, what have 
they done? Who elongated you? Where are the pull-dresses 
and the corkscrews?” 

She withdrew a highly haughty hand. 

“You poor, misguided Rip Van Winkle! When did you 
return from the Catskills?” 

“When did it happen?” he asked Lily, trying to keep his eyes 
from crinkling. 

It was the first time in this last brace of weeks that there had 
been more than the merest perfunctory word between them, 
and she tried to throw her cold lips into a smile. 

“You forget that you haven’t seen her since Jast Christmas. 
Six inches more of skirt and a few hairpins did it.” 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” he kept reiterating. “Zoé grown 
up! 

“Ts it true you are going to try for the aviation? Ida Blair 
says you are.” 

Me Looks that way.” 

“You're too old.” 

“Well then, I'll have to come down to earth. You and your 
mother have different ideas regarding my age. I’m rather dizzy 
about it this minute myself. Either time is putting one over on 
me or you have caught up. By Jove, that’s it—you’ve caught 
up! You're immense!” 


She was suddenly, and to Lily’s amazement, a creature of 
flashes and quirks, of self-and sex- consciousness. 

“Don’t like to be—immense!” 

“Georgeous, then.” 

“Better.” 

“Don’t go. Let me look at you.” 

- Come with us. Dare you.” 

“Where?” 

“I’m singing this afternoon for Auchinloss. My audition at 
the opera-house.” 

“The deuce you say!” 

“T’ve a cab waiting,”’ she said, challenging him with a flash 


eyes. 
“Wait,” he said, darting into his office. 
“Zoé, how dared you?” 
“Lily—he’s thrilling! I want him along; I feel keyed up now. 
The way I want to feel—edgy!”’ 

Before Lily’s persistently cold lips could reply, Bruce rejoined 
them, and presently they were all three in the cab. 

His contemplation of Zoé became a stare. 

“So little Zoé grew up.” 

“T’m going on sixteen, You used to be old enough to be my 
father. Not any more. Now you are old enough to me my— 
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“ 19? 


“Good Lord!” he said. “Fact.” 

Suddenly her nervousness came flowing back over her. 

“Lily, look at me every second while I’m singing, darling. 
You, too”—leaning toward Bruce and placing cold fingers on 
each of their wrists. 

“Delightful and easy task!” 

She made him a moue, prettily pouty. 

“You'll be sorry when I’m famous that you didn’t take me 
seriously.” 

‘How can I take you at all when you’ve taken me off my feet?” 

“You’ve never heard me sing, have you?” 

No.” 

“Wait.” 

palpitate.” 

“T’m going to be all alone now, you know,” she said, looking 
at him with her brilliant eyes filling. 

“‘More’s the pity,” he said, feeling rather than seeing the down- 
ward brush of Lily’s lashes. 

“T’ll be out at Ida Blair’s until—for a while.” 

“May I come out and play with you, now that you are caught 
up and I can be your—anything.” 

“You may.” 

Laughter. 

With the stopping of the cab, such a javelin of nervousness 
shot through Lily that it was as if it had pierced her heart. 

A lovely pallor was out over Zoé, enlarging the dark pools in 
her eyes. 

“Sit out in the house, center aisle, and look at me, dears—so 
I can feel you there.” 

To the magic of a bit of cardboard they were in the vast, fan- 
tastic hinterland of the opera-house, and, stumbling through 
various degrees of blackness, were presently down in the colossal 
maw of the auditorium, finding out seats in the great pit of 
darkness. 

They sat in silence, except that, for Lily, the beating of her 
heart seemed to record like a clapper against her brain. 

“Don’t be nervous,” Bruce said once. 

“T’m not,” she lied. 

There was a bunch-light on the stage, a dirty back drop of 
Corinthian pillars and esplanade, and no wings, one or two stage- 
hands moving about, and, finally, a concert-grand piano, dragged 
down-stage. 

Suddenly, Lily recognized Auchinloss. He was standing just 
outside the pool of light that fowed over the piano, the unfor- 
getable outline of his shaggy head, joined by two little peninsulas 
of side-whiskers to the heavy spade of beard, gray now, and not 
the sooty black she remembered. 

The odor of that little room up on Amsterdam Avenue came 
winding back. Millie Du Gass, the supreme soprano of two 
continents—dead now, of heart-break, some said; Alma, in her 
plaid silk waist, and the bookkeeper’s curve to her back. That 
walk across the parlor floor—— 

‘“‘There’s Auchinloss now,” said Bruce. 

She did not reply, but sat with her handkerchief against her 
mouth and crowded breathing. 

There were three auditions. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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“You folks are looking 
for a stenographer, 
Why. 


answered the 


ain’t you?” 
! ” 
yes! 
amazed boss. ‘“‘May I 
ask how you know?” 


N the gladsome spring morn- 
ing that EK L. Darth, Miss 
Maezie Hinkle, and Crystal- 
sweet Came into our lives, we of we NR 
the Hilliard Advertising Agency came 
down to the shop in that state of peren- 
nial hopefulness which follows the departure of a stenog- 
rapher. Miss So-and-So, one says to oneself, was a nice 
girl, but she’d certainly had her faults. With the new 
girl—who is as yet a faceless, personalityless being—we 
will squelch all annoying little tendencies, we think, firmly and 
easily, in the very beginning. We all came down feeling that 
way—that is, except the boss. 
“T used to hope, as you do, during the first twenty years of my 
business experience,” he remarked, as he opened the top letter 
of the tall pile which had come in answer to his help-wanted ad, 
‘that each new stenographer would prove the stenographer of 
my dreams. Butf ater the thousandth disappointment——”’ 
Unannounced by any formality of knocking, there entered 
the boss’s private office a rotund person, clad in the first Palm 
Beach suit of the season, proffering, in bediamonded hand, a 
large business card decorated by a three-color process. 
‘E. A. Darth, Darth Candy Company,” I read, at a distance 
of six feet from the card. 
7 cu folks are looking for a stenographer, ain’t you? ” 
Why, yes!” answered the amazed boss. ‘May 1 ask how 
you know?” 
i “Oh, girls’ rest-room stuff,” cryptically grinned E. A. Darth. 
Your old stenog told one of my stenogs she was goin’ to quit 
here. Y’know, these girlies have a sort of talk-fest-system 
news-bureau up there on current events in this building. Not 
that Miss Hinkle ever wasted a minute’s time in the rest-room 
or any place else. Miss Hinkle’s the young lady I came down 
here to recommend for this job of yours. It’s tough for a nice 
girl to go round on a job-hunt—ain’t it the truth? And after 
the class of work that little girl’s done for me, I can’t do too much 
for her. Believe me or not, men, she’s a perfect stenographer. 


One of those 
rarely told 
romances of 
Advertising 


By 
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And she gets cut letters that, hon- 
estly, look like the ones the type- 
writer salesman shows you in his 
catalogue. And as for looks— 
well, she’s so genteel and nifty- 
lookin’ that, just sittin’ in the seedi- 
est old outer office, she’d make it 
look like a million dollars!” 

The boss and I gazed on each 
other incredulously. 

“Why are you letting her go?” asked the boss. 

A worry-cloud chased the high lights from the 
rounded face of E. A. Darth. 

“T don’t need a first-class stenographer any more,” 
he answered slowly. ‘My business—the E. A. Darth 
Candy Company—has just about reached the rocks.” 

““What’s the trouble?” asked the boss. 

“Sugar,” answered Darth disgustedly. “ Nothin’ 
nor nobody can help me or induce me to stay in the 
candy business without they can guarantee me enough 
sugar for tte next year at least. I’m through wor- 
ryin’ about sugar. I’m goin’ to start over, in what 
line I don’t know just yet, but it’s goin’ to be a line 
where I don’t need to care a hang what the sugar- 
market’s dofn’. I’m goin’ to pull out just as soon’s I can 
sublet my offices down-stairs and turn my factory equipment 
and some big supplies of paraffin and saccharin into cash 
money.” 

“Vou have a big supply of saccharin?” asked the boss. 

“Sodium saccharin—the crystalline solid which is two hundred 
and eighty times as sweet as sugar and so harmless to the digestive 
organs that physicians recommend its use in the food cf babies,” 
recited Darth sarcastically. ‘That’s the spiel of the smooth 
profiteer who sold me that saccharin. I was fool enough to buy 
it during the war. Got panicky, y’know. Couldn’t get sugar 
enough to fill my back orders. I almost—” His eyes shifted, 
and his face got red. “I’m ashamed to tell it, folks,” he em- 
barrassedly went on, “‘but I’d almost got desperate enough at 
cne time there to manufacture a few emergency batches of candy 
and use saccharin in ’em instead of sugar and put ’em out under 
the Darth Candy trade-mark.” 

The showy Darth Candy trade-mark, it was plain, was his 
combination of vnsullied escutcheon and hard-won badge of 
honor. ‘This chap was overdressed, in the careful manner of 
men who knew what it felt like to be shabby and perhaps ragged 
when they were youngsters. But we knew he was one hundred 
per cent. all right. The boss shot him a big smile and an un- 
derstanding little punch in the back. 

“T know just how you feel about your trade-mark, Mr. Darth,” 
he assured him. “Now, about that saccharin—how much of it 
did you say you have?” 
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“Oh, a young storeroomful, I guess. I'll cash in on it some- 
way, sometime. But to get back to Miss Hinkle, friends——” 

“We'll be extremely glad to get her,” interrupted the boss. 
his mind, I saw, working rapidly on something else. ‘I'd like 
to take a trip out to your factory with you, Mr. Darth, if vou’ve 
the time to-day. I want to see that saccharin.” 

And that, dear ultimate consumers, is how Crystalsweet was 
born. The boss called up a chemist and told him about an idea 
for a sugar substitute that had been half formed in his brain for 
some time. We all went out to Darth’s plant and spent the day 
in the laboratory. When we went to his apartment for dinner 
that evening, we each carried a box of snowy, glistening cubes 
made of a food-substance, combined according to a formula of 
the chemist’s, which was sweetness with sodium saccharin 
to exactly the same degree of sweetness as cane-sugar and 
possessed almost the same food-value. We christened “Crystai- 
sweet” in our after-dinner coffee; then got Darth’s kid brother 
busy over a chafing-dish of Crystalsweet fudge, and worked 
the ccok till midnight on Crystalsweet pastries, jellies, sweet 
pickles, and Crystalsweet everything else for which we'd 
ever seen sugar used. A few hours’ after-midnight figuring and 
a hard battle between the boss and short-sighted old Darth 
brought out the shining truth that Crystalsweet could be 
retailed at about half the current price of sugar. What the 
possibilities for Crystalsweet were cculd be judged’ by any 
schoclgirl who was cruelly Jimited to two lumps per cup at her 
sorority lurcheen. It’s only ence or twice in an advertising 
lifetime that a proposition like Crystalsweet is sent from heaven. 

Before we left Darth in the gray early hours of that morning, 
he had agreed to invest in national advertising ali the capital he 
could raise out of the perishing Darth Candy Company. There- 
upon, the boss and I decided to buy ourselves a wedge of the 
Crystalsweet plum pie by selling a piece of Western land which 
we owned jointly. We’ve been clubbing ourselves ever since for 
nct having bought a larger wedge. Cheerfully unsuspicious of the 
chance we were passing up, we turned in at about four A.M. 

And promptly at nine A.M., a miniature vision of the business 
world’s absolute ideal of the perfect stenographer entered our 
office, took a sensible little hat from her smooth blond head, and 
sat quietly down to work, announcing, in the voice of a dignified 
infant, 

“T’m Miss Hinkle.” , 

The boss and I, after our scant four hours of sleep, blinked 
unrememberingly for several seconds. 

Miss Maezie Hinkle, in every inch of the four feet eleven 
from her simple golden coiffure to her natty doll’s shoes, was a 
brief but perfect dream of efficient immaculateness. 

Now, I believe in attractive stenographers. They are part 
of the explanation for the splendid working morale in the business 
offices throughout our land. But this stenographer, the boss and 
1 silently wirelessed each other about five minutes after her 
advent, was too, too attractive fer the working morale of any 
office. L. Burbank Bott, the business world’s laziest office-boy, 
already was hanging over her desk with the air of an elderly lover, 
making reckless offers to bring heavy supplies of stationery from 
the highest and most remote shelves, to manicure her typewriter 
for her so she wouldn’t have to “‘doity” her patties. Kornheim, 
our blasé star solicitor, who had always banged out his reports on 
his own typewriter, strolled in and asked if she would take some 
dictation late in the afternoon—obviously aa excuse to see if 
she could possibly be as cute as she looked through the glass 
partition. 

Miss Hinkle treated them, however, with the grave imper- 
sonality of a popular baby. And in ten minutes she had her 
typewriter-desk looking neater than her spinster predecessor had 
ever had it during the previous ten months. Before the boss had 
finished opening his mail, she had half a dozen pencils artistically 
sharpened and her note-book dated, ready for dictaticn. Either 
she had a lot of sense, the boss and I decided, in a short, smiling 
conference in his sanctum, or long experience had rendered her 
absolutely impervious to all brands of office jolly. At any rate, 
we considered the stenographic labor problem in our little 
advertising agency settled. 

The boss, according to his habit, began the morning’s dicta- 
tion with the most difficult letter he had to write that day; it 
was the one with which he hoped to interest a big public-utilities 
corporation in the Western land that was to buy us both a part 
of the new Crystalsweet proposition. 

“This tract of unimproved land,” he dictated absorbedly, “was 
sold to the Sequoia Hydroelectric interests after they had 
secured one several miles down the river, which, for their especial 
needs, they considered a dam-site better——” 


Miss Hinkle’s pencil dropped. She raised to the boss’s face a 
pair of childishly shocked blue eyes. 

“°’Scuse me,” she murmured, with a slight lisp, picking up her 
pencil again, ‘‘but I was su’prised!” 

Jerked from the far-away, woods-mirroring Sequoia River, 
the boss stared dazedly. Then he got the idea. He rushed to the 
copy-department dictionary. 

“YT mean this kind of a ‘dam,’ Miss Hinkle,” he explained 
anxiously. He slapped back a bunch of pages. “And this kind 
of a ‘site.’ See? I was going to dictate, “They secured a tract 
several miles down the river which they considered a dam-site 
better than the one——’” 

“T just have the worst luck I ever 'saw—getting funny-sounding 
dictation!” declared Miss Hinkle, in a sobby little voice. ‘Mr. 
Darth got so nervous lately that he got something the fellows in 
the office said is ‘aphasia.’ He’d dictate letters about ‘scutter- 
botch’ and ‘weppermint and pintergreen lozenges’ and then 
expect me to unscramble it and turn in perfect work. I was so 
glad of a chance to change jobs! I mean, I was glad till just 
now.’ 

I grabbed my hat and got out, although it was an hour before 
my date with the Ad Club’s lunch-bunch. I’d got only as far as 
the reception-room, though, when. the boss came following me, 
clutching his hat. He gripped my weary writing arm. 

“Dace,” he groaned, “‘for freak schemes you have the best 
brain in the office. You must think up some quick way of get- 
ting that gir] out of our office. Think fast!” 

“Good grief; that’s a big order, old man!” I complained. 
“Remember it’s got to be some scheme that won’t get us in bad 
with Darth. We can’t afford that as yet.” 

But he wouldn’t let me off. 

“Under that neat blond hair-dress of hers,” he raved, “‘there’s 
a one-hundred-word vocabulary and an infantile grouch against 
all office mankind. I feel at this moment as if I’d told her there 
wasn’t any Santa Claus. How the deuce old Darth got along 
so well with her, I can’t conceive—he must have a sweet way 
with children. Are you thinking hard, Dace?” 

I cranked up the old creative imagination. 

“Our worst enemy,’’ I reminded him suddenly, ‘‘is the 
printer. And he’s always needing stenogs. Let’s, by all means, 


wish the cute little terror on Lundgren, the printer.” 


So, early that afternoon, 1 telephoned Lundgren, the printer. 


And early next morning, Lundgren, the printer, telephoned me. . 


“Say, Dace, I’ve changed my mind about taking that stenog- 
rapher of yours that you’ve got to let go so you can give the job 
to your bankrupt friend’s daughter. Take a look at the first 
sentence on page nine of one of that batch o’ booklets I broke 
my neck getting ready for you by noon to-day. And, first, 
remember that I’ve never claimed that I and my helpers are 
giving any absolutely fool-proof service here. Before you 
begin to curse me for what meets your eye, take a slant at the 
typewritten copy that was prepared by that ‘intelligent, world- 
beating’ stenog of yours.” 

I got out the typewritten printer’s copy and then turned to 
page nine of the thousand beautiful booklets for which a client 
of ours was to pay forty cents apiece. 

“The practise,” I read, “of reprinting excerpts from food- 
examiners’ reports in this misleading way is thoroughly ab——” 

The sight left my eyes. I had dictated the word ‘‘abominable.” 
Miss Hinkle had transcribed it “abdominal.” ° 

“But you can’t fire a girl for just one mistake like that,” 
moaned the boss, when I showed it to him. 

“We sure could,” I darkly disagreed with him, “‘if it weren’t 
for the fact that we can’t afford to offend our new star client— 
as yet.” 

From that day forth, I spent most of my time scouring my own 
copy and the boss’s for those unique, protectively colored 
Hinkleisms. Little Maezie didn’t make a great many mistakes, 
but when she did make one, it would be a staggerer. The stuff 
that’s dictated in an advertising agency, you know, has a way cf 
getting itself reproduced a couple of thousand times. And that 
little lady’s mistakes were of the sort that would somehow ride 
past the dictator, two proof-readers, and a printer—and then 
would pull an advertiser a few hundred miles across the country 
to demand explanations, refunds—sometimes even reinsertions. 

“How’s Miss Hinkle getting along?” Darth would period- 
ically inquire, with the modest smile of one who has done you a 
supreme favor and is trying to look as if he doesn’t want you to 
thank him for it. 

“Oh, great!” we’d say, gritting our teeth—and waited. 

Meanwhile—as Burbank, the office-boy, expressed it in the 
refrain of an original composition of his with which he serenaded 
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“Oh, what shall I do? How can I stop being so s-stupid?"’ she was d 


Miss Hinkle after he had dragged “Pretty Baby” out of the 
limbo of forgotten songs and sung it till he’d grown tired of it—— 


“Cute little baby-doll Maezie, 
She drives all us boys simply crazy!” 


L. Burbank was right. But when we soulfully repeated it 
after him, we didn’t mean what he meant. He meant that she 
was driving his sixteen-year-old mind crazy with unrequited 
love. The rest of us meant that she was driving us crazy with 
nerve-strain. 

Can you imagine, gentle magazine reader, what you would do if 
you had a little Maezie in your office? There I go, talking like a 
display ad again. Our stenographic service consisted of this com- 
bination: Fairly good work, with an average of three horrific 
time-wasting and money-wasting typographical errors per week; 


dly between those horrible gulps 


a stenographer whose normal manner was that of an abused 
baby; a stenographer possessing an upper lip that pouted at all 
times in an injured way; a stenographer whose manner at the 
slightest criticism of her work would promptly change to that 
of a freshly spanked baby; a stenographer who upon any real 
criticism would raise a face so filled with baby woe that your 
only natural reaction would be instantly to gurgle something 
like, “‘Unkie tho thorry he was cruel to baby!” and then to wipe 
some candy from her mouth and some tears from her eyes and 
shut some pennies up tightly into her dimpled fist, beg a French 
kiss, and a bear-hug, and then ride her to Banbury Cross till she 
began to smile up again and prattle forgivingly in that infantile 
voice of hers. 

“Tf I could only think of an innocent-looking way of wishing 
little Maezie back onto Darth!” I wept to the boss, conrecting 
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a letter in which, instead of, “The progress of this agency is 
worth noting,” Maezie had written, “The progress of this 
agency is worth nothing.” : 

“Oh, let the poor child stay till the Crystalsweet campaign 
is well launched, anyway,” the boss answered. He spoke— 
he’ll never forgive me for this adverb—chicken-heartedly. 

Well, the Crystalsweet campaign got itself well launched. 
That campaign immediately began to pull trial-orders at a rate 
which made us afraid, every time we saw Darth, that he was 
going to kiss the hem of our trousers. 

“ Now for the canning of Maezie!”’ stormed I. 

“Oh, wait just a day or two more,” back-watered the boss. 
“The poor little thing’s tried 
so hard lately. And, besides, na 
I don’t want to take the chance 
of breaking in a new stenog till 
I’ve finished dictating some 
hard preliminary stuff on my 
new cheap-fish proposition.” 

So the menace of Maezie 
stayed with us. 

The -boss’s “cheap-fish” 
proposition was a new adver- 
tising campaign to create a 
demand, through magazines 
and newspapers, for three 
cheap but palatable kinds of 
fish—herring, shad, and skate. 
A newly formed Cape Cod 
fisheries association could well 
afford to retail these three un- 
aristocratic poor fish at such 
low prices that they would 
work real reductions in the 
food-budgets of thousands of 
families. The skate possibil- 
ities tickled the boss especial- 
ly. One of the fish-association 
men had happened to tell us 
that dishonest dealers were cutting skate meat into scalloplike 
pieces and putting them on the market as scallops. “Do the 
self-same thing,” the boss had counseled. ‘Put the imitation 
scallops into cans and put an attractive trade-mark on the cans 
and then advertise them honestly as ‘skate delicacies—delicious 


bits of sea-food which can’t be distinguished from the choicest . 


scallops.’ And after you’ve got that started, just give me a 
chance to show you what 1 can do for your shad and your un- 
popular six-dollar-a-barrel herring. Nowadays, a few gland- 
teasing adjectives in an honest food advertisement can teach an 
old dog like the law of supply and demand some sensational 
new tricks.” 

He landed the cheap-fish advertising. 

And Maezie stayed on and on. 

The boss dictated to her a whole cook-book of cheap-fish 
recipes which he had prepared with the help of a woman food- 
expert. And he dictated a booklet about a magazine-ad contest 
offering cash prizes to the ladies of our land for still more cheap- 
fish recipes. And he also dictated, during the leng, hot days of 
our vacaticnless summer, all the copy for huge schedules of 
magazine and newspaper advertising. And I, cracking under the 
strain, sleuthed through all of the boss’s copy for the deadly, 
ambushed, camouflaged errors which Maezie knew how to make; 
and upon calling her attention, ever so gently, to these errors, 
I was made to feel like a child-beater who would one day be 
found out and subpenaed through the influence of some member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

On the autumn afternoon on which the last ad of the first 
cheap-fish campaign had gone into the mailing-basket, I selected 
a symbolic blue envelop and figured out on the back of it just how 
much we owed Maezie to that date, plus one month’s extra salary. 
Clutching this arithmetic, I stalked into the boss’s sanctum. 
Already he was cowering. He’d been expecting me. 

“W-wait, Dace—just till I get off a form-letter that should 
have gone yesterday. Then, on my honor, I’ll—” He straight- 
ened his back and began to look scrappy. “Then we’ll match 
coins and see which of us has to do the job of firing her.” 

The form-letter which the boss then dictated was long and 
difficult for Maezie. She had to refer so many times to her 
tattered little dictionary that, by the time the letter was finished, 
approved by me, and given to L. Burbank to mimeograph and 
post to a list of our prospective clients, that slacker of a boss had 
sneaked from the shop. 


And when he eased in next morning, 1, through pride, and he, 
through fear, refused to reopen the subject of the great fire. 
He merely asked, as an excuse to break my ice, if his form-letters 
had gone out all right. When I frozenly replied that they had, he 
slunk silently into his office. 

The boss was vitally interested in that latest form-letter of 
his. He had worked out another new plan—of trade-marking 
and nationally advertising a number of comparatively inex- 
pensive and hitherto unexploited foods and foodstuffs. As he 
said toward the end of the form-letter, in which he outlined 
his plan to a number of manufacturers, packers, and fruit-and- 
vegetable-growers: 

Suggestion is as good an appetizer as hunger 
itself. Nowadays, any practical new idea for 
reducing the cost of living gets the immediate 
attention of the whole nation. Now is the 
time, therefore, for you to make capital of that 
tremendous power of suggestion. This agency 


(which specializes in food advertising) will be giad to submit you a 
detailed plan of what it knows to be the most effective possible plan of 
campaign. 

The first reply to the ferm-letter came from a friend of the 
boss’s, whose corn-meal the boss wanted to trade-mark and 
advertise. It came in the form of the latter itself, with a para- 
graph of the corn-meal man’s original comedy fountain-penned 
across the bottom. More and more comic replies followed in 
ensuing mails. In the last line of that precious form-letter, 
instead of “effective,” Maezie had written “defective.” Just 
read back and get it. 

It couldn’t be called the last straw. It was the last bale. 

“Let’s do it right now—together!” huskily proposed the boss, 
when I’d showed him the first reply. 
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Maezie, fortunately, happened to be alone in the copy depart- 
ment when we death-marched in. Her long-fringed blue eyes 
traveled slowly from our faces to the form-letter in the boss’s 
hand. 

“Have I made another bad mistake?” she inquired, in the 
strangest little throaty voice. 

“W-well,” began the boss, ‘‘a little one, Miss 
Hinkle——”’ 

“Pardon me,” I butted in, ‘‘a very serious one, 
Miss Hinkle. In fact——” 

Miss Hinkle screamed—liter- 
ally screamed. My scalp froze. 
Then she dropped her head on 


The crowd of culinary en- 
thusiasts and free-sample 
hounds contained a sur- 
prising number of men. 
“Ts it a Jekyll-and-Hyde 


case—or what?”’ the boss 
gasped 


one arm, and with the other began to batter a tattoo on her desk 
that would have made her little fist black and blue if the boss 
hadn’t caught and held it. 

“Hysteria!” he explained palely. With experienced hand, he 
patted her small shirt-waisted back, which was jerking with 
gasping, dry sobs. To my helpless horror, he did absolutely noth- 
ing for two minutes—just let her cry like that. Then he asked 
me, petrified as I was, to get a glass of water. When I’d some- 
how got under motion and brought it, she was trying to talk. 

“Oh, what shall I do? How can I stop being so s-stupid?” 
she was demanding madly between those horrible gulps. ‘‘I t-try 
so hard—but I n-never do any better. You use such b-big 
words—I never know what the old d-dictation means. I know 
you try to be nice to me, but I hate you and this job and myself 


and everything in the whole world, and I don’t know any other 
way to make money and I wish I was dead! I tell you, I’d love 
to be dead!” 

She was screaming again. ‘ 

For a full half-hour, the boss talked to her steadily, soothingly 
in a low, petting sort of voice I didn’t know he possessed. . At 
last, he cautiously worked a funny story 
into the monologue. Miss Hinkle grew 
quieter and quieter. Then my boss uttered 
this: 

“And your work is simply fine, little 
girl! Where’d you ever get the idea that 
anybody round this ad shop expected you 
never to make any mistakes? Don’t you 
remember the old vaudeville gag: ‘ Every- 
body makes mistakes; that’s why they 
put rubbers on lead-pencils?’ Why, if 
Dace here and I made as few mistakes in 
our work as you do in yours, we’d have 


the world-beatin’est li’l old 
advertising agency——” 

I dashed out into the recep- 
tion-room. I pressed my hectic forehead against the 
water-cooler and-commanded my trained constructive 
imagination to produce—to produce as it had never 
produced before. It gave a weak chug. Desperately 
trusting to be blessed with an inspiration at the moment 
when it would be needed, I telephoned Darth and 
asked him to come down. 

He blew in less than_a minute later, burbling with 
prosperity and joy of living. 

“I was just comin’ down, anyway,” he beamed. 
“Say, you ought tosee this week’s Crystalsweet orders! 
Next week, I’m goin’ to put on three new stenogra- 
phers. I put on four new city salesmen yesterday. 
One of ’em’s showin’ signs of bein’ a live wire, too; he 
wants me to start makin’ grocery- and department- 
store demonstrations of Crystalsweet. Why not get 
the chief in here right now and have a confab on it?” 
He paused, and his nice healthy color deepened a shade 
or two. ‘And little Hinkle, too,” he added, in the 
most matter-of-fact of tones. ‘‘We might want to dictate 
something.” 

I think I must have given him a long, clairvoyant stare. 

“Excuse me,” I apologized. 

I loped into the copy department. I dragged the boss into 
the vault, switched on the light, and closed the steel door on us. 

“Chief,” I began, ‘you don’t deserve it, but permanent relief 
is in sight. Darth has just told me he’s going to put on three 
new stenographers next week. He says he came down here to 
talk about grocery-store demonstrations for Crystalsweet. What 
he’s really come down for undoubtedly is to try to get Miss 
Hinkle back—and to try to do it without hurting our feelings!” 

“Oh, Dace,” moaned the old softy, ‘‘d’you really think there’s 
a chance that the poor little thing’ll get a good job and leave 
here?” 

“Wait! Harken! I’ve just discovered that Darth’s about— 
well, I should say about half in love with Miss Hinkle!” 
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“No?” beamed the boss. ‘‘Dace—why, he’s a bachelor, isn’t 
he? Oh, Dace—that would remove her forever and ever from 
the stenographic world!” 

We opened the steel door and speeded back to the office in 
which Darth was waiting. 

“T’ve just had a little conference with the chief here, Darth,” 
I gloomily started right in, ‘about this stenographic problem of 
yours. You'll need to look for only two new stenographers in- 
stead of three. We've decided to let you have Miss Hinkle back. 
No one else but you could get her away from us. But we’ve 
felt guilty for having taken a stenographer who’d been giving 
you such perfect satisfaction——”’ 

“Perfect—nervous prostration!” exploded Darth. “Lord, 
I’m glad you two polite easy marks are opening up this subject 
at last, so I can satisfy my curiosity as to how the dickens you 
ever got along with her all these months. If she’d stayed in 
my office one more week, I’d have committed suicide—or in- 
fanticide.” 

“Darth,” I gasped, ‘‘you conscienceless, you—you-——’ 

“Twenty times a day,” he raved on, “little Hinkle had me 
feelin’ like a child-torturer—the rest of the time lixe just a plain 
brute. When that girl first came into my office, men, I liked her. 
Lord, but I liked her! But she hadn’t been in the place an 
hour before she began to pull that cry-baby expression, and I 
never saw it leave that sulky little face of hers again. . Ain’t it 
a pity—a cute little trick like that—with a disposition like 
that? Y’know, some day some big, protective-feelin’ guy like 
me’ll fall hard for her, and then—God help him! He’ll never 
have another day’s self-respect—she’ll have him feelin’ like a 
wife-beatin’ cave-guy every time he’s five minutes late gettin’ 
back from the office! There’s something wrong—all wrong with 
that girl; ain’t it a fact?” ; 

E. A. Darth is one of those dented-up old alumni of the school 
of hard knocks who’s been insu!ted by experts. I tried to think 
of a way of getting under his skin, but gave it up. 

“How did you dare, Darth,” I finally began, registering quiet 
scorn, “‘come down here and praise that girl’s work as I never 
heard an employee’s work praised?” 

“It was a low trick,” he commented light-heartedly; ‘but 
I’d have done worse’n that at the time to get rid of that pretty 
little pest. Not that she ain’t right smart in her own way. She 
cooked up a batch o’ candy once, all by her little ‘lone, and 
brought some down to the bookkeeper. He gave me a piece 
of it, and the stuff had such a new taste and crunch to it that I 
trade-marked it and it went fine.” 

“So Miss Hinkle can cook?” I murmured. 
buzzer. 

Miss Hinkle came in, her small nose shiny and pink, and 
her big eyes still pitifully moist round the rims. . 

“Mr. Darth tells us, Miss Hinkle,” I began, taking the 
businesslike tone that something told me would be best with her 
just then, “that you are an expert candy-cook. Now, we’re go- 
ing to try out a new plan of making grocery and department- 
store demonstrations to attract women shoppers with the idea 
of cooking with Crystalsweet.” I raised my voice to drown out 
a strange stuttering from Darth. ‘‘We’re all most anxious,” I 
went on hurriedly, “to have you take charge of the first Crystal- 
sweet demonstration-booth.” 

“Why, IL don’t know—1 s’pose I could do it,” commented Miss 
Hinkle listlessly. ‘‘I like to cook, all right—that is, I do when 
I’m not too dead tired from banging a typewriter all day.” Her 
pretty eyebrows and the upper lip puckered until her face had 
again settled into its chronic, peeved-baby expression. Watch- 
fully waiting, the three of us hung on her next words. ‘Well, I 
guess I’ll try it, if you want me to,” she indifferently decided 
at last. “‘It can’t be any harder than this job.” 

I started up and began to pilot her by one of her small elbows 
toward the copy-department door. 

“Miss Hinkle, please be at Mr. Darth’s office to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock,” I sang out, “to plan the demonstration- 
booth with one of his salesmen. Mr. Darth will, of course, 
put you on a commission basis and, besides, guarantee you a 
considerably larger salary than you’re getting from us.” 

She toddled out without wasting another word on us. 

“Well, old sport,”” boomed Darth, as the door closed with a 
pettish little slam, “‘I admit it was comin’ to me! But you can’t 
make me mad. Not unless little Hinkle drives me to the job 
of canvassin’ this whole buildin’ and workin’ the same sob-act 
I did on you folks to get her out of my employ again.” 

“*Sob-act?’” I frowned recollectingly. 

““Sob-act’s what I said,” chortled Darth. “It was a good 
sob-act, too. I know, because I’d gone through it in nine offices 
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before I tried it in this place and struck luck. Had I heard a 
report that one of the girls had heard in the rest-room that yoy 
needed a new stenog? No; Ihad not. Was my candy business 
going on the rocks on account of the sugar-shortage? Not 
on your life. But didn’t I have a sound, healthy lie to account 
for lettin’ go of such a top-notch stenog? Was it my fault that 
you fell hard for it and then forced me into the Crystalsweet 
business and made me earn an income about six times as big as 
my candy line ever did in its palmiest days? No; it was not, 
D’you blame me? And ain’t I some actor, boys? And, I ask 
you, don’t it seem impossible,” he finished, his face glooming 
up, “‘that a man would go to all that trouble to get rid of any- 
thing as cunnin’ as little Hinkle?” 

We roared and slapped his soft back so hard he shook like a 
Speedy-Jel pudding. 

“She'll have to spend quite a lot of time in your office this 
week,” I reminded him. ‘‘You know, I told her that the 
Crystalsweet demonstration ought to be under way by next 
Saturday. Fine chance!” 

But the demonstration was under way by Saturday. Anvone 
who has had any experience with demonstrations knows that you 
can’t ordinarily get space arranged for and a decent-looking booth 
installed in less than twice the time in which Miss Maezie 
Hinkle had managed to do it. 


At the end of a perfect hades of a day at the office, the boss 
and I went dutifully to the largest department store in town to 
look the Crystalsweet demonstration over. 

Upon reaching the booth, we couldn’t get much idea of what 
it looked like. The crowd of culinary enthusiasts and free- 
sample hounds round it contained a surprising number of men. 
When we had finally elbowed our way into a good view, we 
stared, adjusted our eye-glasses, and stared harder. 

“Ts it a Jekyll-and-Hyde case—or what?” the boss gasped. 

A girl who looked as if she must be Miss Hinkle’s joyous twin 
sister stood ladling out a pistachio-tinted dessert into the 
daintiest of sherbet-cups. At each of the flattering remarks ad- 
dressed to her as to the flavor of this pale-green foam, she 
brought into play a full set of dimples which neither the boss 
nor I had ever seen as long as we had known Maezie. Her 
costume was an exact duplicate of that worn by the cook in 
our Crystalsweet ad on the back-covers of the women’s maga- 
zines for April. The cap looked as if it had been whipped into 
e-istence with an egg-beater, and over the webby edge of it 
there curled little tendrils of shining hair, such as warmth, ex- 
citement, and the bathing-beach bestow upon the most fa- 
vored of our sisters. Her summer-sky-colored dress was misted 
over by a filmy burlesque of a bibbed apron. The tiny sleeves 
of the aforesaid dress were efficiently rolled up almost to her 
shoulders— neither of which carried a chip. You couldn’t even 
imagine a chip ever having rested on one of those busy little 
shoulders. 

As for the demonstration-booth, it also was a toy reproduction 
of the perfect kitchenette of our women’s-magazine ad—blue- 
and-white tile, potted pink geraniums, ruffled muslin curtains 
and everything. And on every available inch of space were 
displayed candies, desserts, preserves, and jellies, all labeled 
in this manner: . 

Made with 
No Other Sweetening Than 
Ounces of 
CRYSTALSWEET 

From a singing percolator, friend Darth, with a white apron 
over his rounded facade, was serving coffee, sweetened, of 
course, with Crystalsweet. 

The store’s first closing-bell rang, and the free-sample hounds 
began to disperse. 

I drank two large cups of Darth’s coffee, strong and black. 
I’d had a fearful day, andI felt I needed them. Suddenly I re- 
membered that I had forgotten to eat any lunch, that I’d worked 
like a demon on the plan of campaign for our new corn-meal 


account, with the added irritations of breaking in our new male ~ 


stenographer and managing without an office-boy—L. Burbank 
having telephoned that he had been suddenly afflicted with a 
violent toothache and would have to spend the afternoon at the 
dentist’s. And afterward the boss and I had walked ten blocks 
in the record-breaking heat of that September day. My 
hands felt cold and my cheeks hot; one eyeball began to jerk, 
and my knees seemed slowly liquefying. Worst of all , I felt 
a speech coming up. A big idea had hit me while I was drink- 
ing that coffee, dizzy as Iwas. Whenever I get muddle-headed 
from overwork or heat or any pleasanter cause, ideas that look 
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“Hello! little stranger 
You warn me of danger 
I'll guard all my children with care 
I'll see every day 
They have plenty of 
And eat Campbe bell nouris fare.” 


+ GAMPBELL GOMPANY 
N, N.J.U-S-A: 


Watch the health barometer 


Look out for the little warning signs—poor 

sleep, uncertain temper. 
ese symptoms in the bud. Don’t wait 
for Pei mp articularly with the children. 

See that they aes lenty of sleep, plenty of 
play. Above all watch thei ir appetites. 

Here is where Campbell's Teinnto Soup will 
help you most decidedly. It is rich in the tonic 
properties—vitamines the doctors call them—which 
strengthen digestion and aid the body’s natural 
building-up processes. 

ade of vine-ripened tomatoes and other 
nutritious materials, everybody enjoys and thrives 
on this delicious oe 3 

Serve it regularly and often. It will do the 

whole family a wank of good. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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GREATEST 
ALL, 


Like Love’s bene- 
diction comes the 
Spirit of Christmas- 
time, the greatest 
gift ofall—the Giftof 
Giving. Through- 
out the ages it has 
lasted, deep in the 
hearts of men, bring- 
ing forever its joy 


and happiness. 
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Ir 1s best expressed 
by the most endur- 
ing of man-made 
gifts—those of the 
Jeweler’s Handi- 
craft, beautiful Gifts 
that last. 


Authorized by 
National Fewelers Publicity 
Association 
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WATCHES : CLOCKS 
SILVERWARE 


immense at the time begin to hit me, and 
I have overpowering desires to make 
speeches about them. I locked my teeth, 
so my tongue couldn’t possibly get through, 
and tried to pay attention to a monologue 
which Maezie was addressing to the boss 
and me. 

“Oh, since I’ve been cooking with Crys- 
talsweet, I’ve learned a /ot of things about 
it that you don’t know,” her baby voice 
was declaring. “You let the whole cheap- 
fruit season go by without ever saying 
one single thing about canning and pre- 
serving in your Crystalsweet ads. And 
a doctor at my boarding-house told me 
that it wouldn’t hurt anybody to go 
without any sugar at all, and he said it 
would be a lot better for our complexions 
and figures. You’ve never said anything 
about complexions or figures in your Crys- 
talsweet ads. And there’s an old lady at 
my boarding-house who can’t eat sugar 
*cause she’s got the beginnings of diabetes, 
—and you’ve never said a word about dia- 
betes in any of your ads.” 

“Why, on my soy), these are real ideas, 
Miss Hinkle!” delightedly exclaimed the 


boss. 

“You bet—and she worked ’em all out 
in her own li’l head!” beamed Darth. 

My jaws weakly opened, and the speech 
began to come through. I shouldn’t have 


' | drunk the coffee. 


“Gentlemen,” I heard myself beginning, 
“why the amazement? All this is per- 
fectly natural. It merely means that Miss 
Hinkle is. now in the right job. In her 
stenography job, she expressed only about 
twenty per cent. of herself. Like all square 
pegs in round holes, she suffered from 
inhibited pep.- In this job, she is herself; 
her mind is functioning normally; she is a 
young woman of business insight, practical 
imagination, executive efficiency— in short, 
brains, which reminds me”—I felt myself 
turning oratorically to the boss—‘“‘that 
I’ve just conceived a ——” 

“4 big idea on our girls’-school pro- 
position, I -bet,” chuckled the boss. 

“You guessed it,” I impatiently -ad- 
mitted. “Here we’ve been trying for 
weeks to find an idea that will attract more 
school advertising into the Homemakers’ 
Magazine, and make their advertisers 
spend Jess money on catalogues and more 
on magazine space. A department of free 
vocational advice for girls- -that will turn 
the trick. We'll begin it with a short 
article and a ‘Questions and Answers’ 
department. ‘Is there anything more 
vital,’ we'll say, ‘to the welfare of this 
nation than the right schools for its girls 
and boys? The right school leads to the 
right job. And the right job is magic. 
The right job is the path to lifelong con- 
tentment. The right job leads to——’” 
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“The right job leads a girl to the 
right life-pardner sometimes, ” interrupted 
Darth. He was gazing, with his honest 
heart in his eyes, at Miss Hinkle. “For 
heaven’s sake, you advertisin’ nut you, dry 
up on that bore of a school proposition! 
I ask you, doesn’t Miss Hinkle—and 
the kitchenette—frilly apron and all— 
d-doesn’t she l-look like a 1-little Brune 
jide?”’ 

“Good-by, Miss Hinkle!” I exclaimed 
speedily shaking hands, and at the same 
time picking up my forgotten straw hat 
from the floor. 

“Good-by, Mr. Dace,” she answered 
solemnly. “And if I don’t see you again, 
1 want you to know I’ll never, never forget 
what you said just now about my having 
brains. I was such a misfit in an office, 
and I never knew it—I thought I was just 
stupid; and I know I acted like a—a little 
pill, but 1 couldn’t help it. Your dictation 
was so hard, and I was thinking all the time 
how you must despise me—you’re so 
awiully interested in your work and so 
terribly intelligent, you and Mr. Hilliard. 


And, Mr. Dace, you’re absolutely the only © 


man I ever met in my whole life who 
treated me like a young lady. The way 
every other man in the world talks to me, 
you'd think I was—was dressed in a 
romper!” 

That strange dizziness of mine grew a 
thousand times worse—two blurring, 
tragic blue eyes were the only stationary 
things in a madly gyrating universe. A 
terrific crashing of tin pans mechanically 
jerked my eyes toward the kitchen cabinet 
from which they had fallen. L. Burbank 
—he who was to have been detained by 
the dentist until at least six o’clock— 
crawled out from behind it. He began to 
pick up the pans, and to sing in low, husky 
tones, slowly, as if it were a dirge, his 
long-discarded serenade: 


“Everybody loves a baby — that’s why I’m in 
love with ycu, 
Pretty baby, pretty baby; 
Won’t you come and let me rock you in my 
cradle of hearts, 
And we'll cuddle all the time——” 


His voice broke. Straightening up, he 
stared at me with eyes of hate. I became 
conscious that Darth was pathetically 
staring at me in pretty much the same 
way. Also that I was still gripping a 
squirming small hand. 

Then my dizziness, which I suddenly 
knew had not been from heat or overwork 
or coffee, let up; I remember coolly, craftily 
giving myself this warning: 

She mustn’t know that, having always 


_loved kids, I possess an immense vocabulary 


of baby-talk. 
But she’s going to. 


Loony Biddle 


(Continued from page 48) 


It takes a great deal to startle your com- 
mercial New Yorker. The small tailor, 
standing in his doorway, seemed in no 
way surprised at the spectacle of Archie, 
whom he had seen pass at a conventional 
walk some five minutes before, returning 
like this at top speed. He assumed that 
Archie had suddenly remembered that 
he wanted to buy something. 


This was exactly what Archie had done. 


More than anything else in the world, 
what he wanted to do now was to get 
into that shop and have a long talk about 
gents’ clothing. Pulling himself up 
abruptly, he shot past the small tailor 
into the dim interior. A confused aroma 
of cheap clothing greeted him. Except for 
a small oasis behind a grubby counter, 
practically all the available space was 
occupied by suits. Stiff suits hung from 
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Give Music This Christmas 


Give your family a Columbia Grafonola with Colum- 
bia Records for Christmas. Then right at your fireside 
you will find such famous exclusive Columbia popular 
artists as Al Jolson, Bert Williams, Frank Crumit, Harry 
Fox, Marion Harris, Nora Bayes, Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band, 
and Van and Schenck; such exclusive Columbia opera 
stars as Barrientos, Gordon, Hackett, Ponselle, and 
Stracciari; and a world of other artists besides. Call 
on any Columbia dealer and he will gladly demons 
strate that the Columbia Grafonola playing 
their Columbia Records always gives you 
exact reproductions of the music these artists 
themselves produced on the original 
wax in the Columbia Laboratory. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Nothing to move oF set or mea- 
sure. Just start the Grafonola and 
it plays and stops itself. Never stops 
before it should. Always stops at 
the very end. Exclusively on the 

Columbia Grafono! 


ay 


bY 


Standard Models up 
to $300—Period 
Designs up to $2100 
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MED FISH 
GRATIN 


To one cupful cream sauce add one tin 
B & M Fish Flakes and pour into a shal- 
low baking dish. Cut three hard boiled 
eggs in half lengthwise and arrange on 
top of the fish, pressing down slightly. 
Cover with bread-crumbs and grated 
cheese. Bake in a hot oven for 20 min- 
utes until top is a golden brown. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


The firm white meat of choicest Cod 
and Haddock—direct from the Sea to 
you and immediately obtainable 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 
Ready for instant use in preparing 


Fried Fish Cakes _ Fish Soufflé 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 


and many other tempting fish mee 
Free on request—‘‘Good Eating’ 
a booklet of delicious reci or 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Fiakes 
BURNHAM & MORRILL Co. 


83 Water St., Portland, Maine 


Desiring to secu e patent should 


INVENTORS write for our book, “How To Get 
. Y Patent.” Send model or 
Sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO. 
Dept. 33 - - -___ Washington, D. C, 


ABLACH, 


Face Powper 


Lablache pays homage to the complexions of 
millions of fair women, who in appreciation 
say “We use Lablache and always will until 
something better is found.” 

Lablache has been the 
standard for nearly 
fifty years. 
Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh,W hite, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 


by 

million ‘boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 59 


125 Kingston S&. Besten, 


hooks. Limp suits lay on chairs and 
boxes. The place was a cloth-morgue, a 
Sargasso Sea of serge. 

Archie would not have had it otherwise. 
He had been in airier places; he had been 
in places which did not give him so acute 
a sensation of being slowly stifled by 


trousers, but he had never been in a place . 


which contained more charming and de- 
lightful possibilities of concealment. 

“Something nifty in tweeds?”’ irquired 
the businesslike proprietor of this haven, 
following him amiably into the shop. 
“Or, maybe, yes, a nice serge? Say, 
I got a sweet thing in blue serge that'll 
fit you like the paper on the wall!” 

Archie wanted to talk about clothes, 
but not yet. 

“T say, laddie,” he said hurriedly; 
“lend me your ear for half a_ jiffy.” 
Outside, the baying of the pack had become 
imminent. “Stow me away for a moment 
in the undergrowth, and I’ll buy anything 
you want.” 

He withdrew into the jungle. The noise 
without grew in volume. The pursuit had 
been delayed for a priceless few instants 
by the arrival of another truck, moving 
northward, which had drawn level with 
the first truck and dexterously bottled 
up the fairway. This obstacle had now 
been overcome, and the original searchers, 
their ranks swelled by a few dozen more 
of the leisured classes, were hot on the 
trail again. There was, however, a certain 
confusion inevitable in undertakings of 
this sort. The new arrivals, insufficiently 
abreast of affairs, were not decided as to 
the exact nature of what they were chasing. 
One school of thought held that it was a 
mad dog; a second, that it was a coon who 
had swiped some one’s watch; a third, that 
it was a small boy who had broken a 
shop window. The foundation members 
of the club were finding it hard to impart 
their information clearly. 

“You done a murder?” inquired the 
voice of the proprietor, mildly interested, 
filtering through the wall of cloth. “Well, 
boys will be boys,” he said philosophically. 
“See anything there that you like? 
There’s some sweet things there.”’ 

“I’m inspecting them narrowly,” re- 
plied Archie. “If you don’t let those 
chappies find me, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if I bought one.” 

““*One?’” said the proprietor, with a 
touch of austerity. 

“Two,” said Archie quickly. “Or 
possibly three or six.” 

The proprietor’s cordiality returned. 

“You can’t have too many nice suits,” 
he said approvingly, “not a young feller 
like you that wants to lock nice. All the 
nice girls like a young feller that dresses 
nice. When you go out of here in a suit I 
got hanging up there at the back, the 
girls’ll be all over you like flies round a 
honey-pot.” 

“Would you mind,” said Archie, 
“‘would you mind, as a personal favor to 
me, old companion, not mentioning that 
word ‘girls’——” 

He broke off. A heavy foot had crossed 
the threshold of the shop. 

“Say, Uncle,” said a deep voice, one of 
those beastly voices that only the most 
poisonous blighters have, “you seen a 
young feller run past here?” 

“Young feller?”” The proprietor ap- 
peared to reflect. “‘Do you mean a young 
feller in blve, with a Homburg hat?”’ 
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“‘That’s the duck! We lost him. Where 
did he go?” 

“Him? Why, he come runring past, 
quick as he could go. 1 wondered what 
he was running for, a hot day like this. 


He went round the corner at the bottom 


of the block.” 

There was a silence. 

“Well, I guess he’s got away, 
voice regretfully. 

“The way he was traveling,” agreed the 
proprietor, “I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he was in Europe by this. 
nice suit?” 

The other, curtly expressing a wish that 
the proprietor would go to eternal per- 
dition and take his entire stock with him, 
stumped out. 

“This,” said the proprietor tranquilly 
burrowing his way to where Archie stood 
and exhibiting a saffron-colored outrage 
which appeared to be a poor relation of the 
flannel family, “would put you back fifty 
dollars. And cheap!” 

“Fifty dollars?’” 

“Sixty, 1 said.. “I don’t speak always 
distinct.” 

Archie regarded the distressing garment 
with a shuddering horror. A young man 
with an educated taste in clothes, it got 
right in among his nerve-centers. 

“Honestly, old soul, I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings, but that isn’t a suit; it’s just 
a regrettable incident.” 

The proprietor turned to the door in a 
listening attitude. 

“T believe I hear that feller coming 
back,” he said. 

Archie gulped. 

“How about trying it on?” he said. 
“T’m not sure, after all. it isn’t fairly ripe.” 

“That’s the way to talk,” said the pro- 
prietor cordially. “You try it on. You 
can’t judge a suit, not a real nice suit like 
this, by looking at it. You want to put it on. 
There!” He led the way toa dusty mirror 
at the back of the shop. “Isn’t that a 
bargain at seventy dollars? Why, say. 
your mother would be proud if she could 
see her boy now.” 

A quarter of an hour later, the proprietor 
lovingly kneading a little sheaf of bank- 
notes, eyed, with a proud look, the heap 
of clothes which lay on the counter. 

“As nice a little lot as l’ve ever had 
in my shop!” Archie did not deny this. 
It was, he thought, probably only too true. 
“T only wish I could see you walking 
up Fifth Avenue in them!” rhapsodized 
the proprietor. “You'll give ’em a 
treat. What you going. to do with 
Carry ’em under your arm?” Archie 
shuddered strongly. ‘‘Well then, I can 
send ’em for you anywhere you like. ’S 
all the same to me. Where’ll I send ’em?” 

Archie meditated. The future was 
black enough as it was. He shrank from 
the prospect of being confronted next day, 
at the height of his misery, with these 
appalling reach-me-downs. An idea struck 
him. It was a long time since he had given 
his father-in-law a present. 

“Yes; send ’em,” he said. 

““What’s the name and address?” 

“Daniel Brewster,” said Archie, ‘Hotel 
Cosmopolis.”’ 


” said the 


Archie went out into the street, and 
began to walk pensively down a now 
peaceful Ninth Avenue. Out of the depths 
that covered him, black as the night from 
pole to pole, no (Concluded on page 92) 


You want a. 
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LADEN WITH GOOD THINGS. 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate 


preparations are good to drink and good to eat. Many delicious drinks and 
dainty dishes can be made from them. We tell you how in our booklet of 
Choice Recipes. Send for one. 

140 years of experience in chocolate making. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Furniture Making 
in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth 


Sheraton 


Out the golden 


HE search led back across the Atlantic, 
into the manor-houses of England, the cha- 


teaux of France, and the castles of 
Italy. Here they came to light—the 
aristocrats of furniture—the true 
originals of the period-furniture 
styles. And Mr. Edison’s designers 
adapted seventeen of these master- 
pieces for the modern American home. 
* * * 
Periop FuRnNITURE is a heritage of 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. 
The Georges reigned in England, 


and the Louis ruled in France. 


Fine living was the ideal of the day. 


Men of artistic genius were lionized by fair 
ladies, and made wealthy through the lavish 


Louis XIV 


patronage ot kings. The arts prospered like 
flowers under June’s smiling sun. Architects 


conjured up monumental palaces. 
Landscape artists set them in fairy 
grounds. Painters illumined their 
walls with imperishable canvases. 
Unparalleled designers and craftsmen 
furnished their interiors. 


This era of luxury produced Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, and other masters 
of the English, French and Italian 
schools. It brought the cabinet- 
maker’s art to its most exquisite de- 
velopment. It was aptly named “THE 
Go AGE oF FuRNITURE.” 


Two cENTURIES later came a momentous de- 
velopment in music. 


Cosme 


The NEW EDISON “7 fenod 
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Jacobean 


The Elizabethan 
Cabinet adapted 
by Mr. Edison 


age furniture 


DISON, the thinker, conceived the vision 
of an America, whose every home would 


be blessed with great music,—through 
a phonograph of Supreme REALIsM. 
Edison, the inventor, gave three mil- 
lions of his money and seven years of 
his time to an exhaustive research— 
out of which the New Edison was 
finally evolved. 


Then commenced those startling 
tests by which he proved, through 
direct comparison, that the New 
Edison Re-Creates an artist’s per- 
formance exactly as the artist himself 
gives it. More than 4,000 such tests 


were given, with over fifty vocalists and instru- 
mentalists. More than four million people 


Chippendale 


heard them. No one was able to tell the living 
performance from its Re-CREATION by the 


New Edison. 

THE FAMILY that .has an ear for the 
finer things in music is the family that 
has an eye for the finer things in furni- 
ture. Mr. Edison decided that Edison 
Cabinets should be patterned after the 
most exquisite furniture known. 


And so the search led back across 
the Atlantic, into the manor-houses 
of England, the chateaux of France, 
and the castles of Italy. Mr. Edison’s 
designers made every Edison Cabinet 
a period cabinet out of the Golden 


Age of Furniture. 
Tuomas A. Epson, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


the bhonognph with asoul The NEW EDISON 
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The Sport for Women 


Golf becomes either gentle or strenuous— 
just as you make it—lending itself perfectly 
to individual strength and temperament. At 
the same time it always retains your unflag- 
ging interest. 

Add to the zest of open-air sport the pleas- 
ure of a few hours each week in company with 
husband, brother and friend, and you have 
the most delightful combination possible. 


We give especial attention to clubs built for 
ladies’ use, fitting them to the physical needs 
of the a. The name MACGREGOR on 
each of your clubs will assure you the proper 
tools to produce the best results. 

And you surely will always want to play 
with the MACGREGOR Ball—if you but try 
it once. It is made in three sizes, one of 
which will just suit you to a certainty. 

Consult your Dealer—or the Professional 
at your Club—about MACGREGOR Clubs 
and MACGREGOR Balls. But also write 
us for free catalog. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR 
& CANBY CO. 
Dept. 10, DAYTON, OHIO 


Established 1829 


PLAY THE SCALE IN ONE EVENING 


with the free chart we send you, and ina few weeks 
you will be playing popular airs. Practice is a pleas- 
ure because of quick results. Send for copy of book. 


THE FAMOUS 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 


The biggest tone and the most periect of any Cornet 
made. Double your pleasure, popularity and income 
by playing a Buescher-Grand Cornet or Trombone. 


> 
ays’ Free Trial 
You can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days 
in your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 

sk us to send you names of users in 
! Catalog of True-Tone Band and 
Tree. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
ELKHART, IND. 


145 Buescher Block 


single ray of hope came to cheer him. He 
could not, like the poet, thank whatever 
gods there be for his unconquerable soul, 
for his soul was licked to a splinter. He 
felt alone and friendless in a rotten world. 
Why had he not been content with his 
wealth, instead of risking it on that 
blighted bet with Reggie? Why had he 
trailed the Girl Friend—dash her! He 
might have known that he would only 
make an ass of himself. And, because he 
had done so, Loony Biddle’s left hand, 
that priceless left hand before which oppos- 
ing batters quailed and wilted, was out of 
action, resting in a sling, careened like a 
damaged battle-ship: and any chance the 
Giants might have had of beating the 
Pirates was gone—gone—as surely as that 
thousand dollars which should have bought 
a birthday present for Lucille. 

A birthday present for Lucille! He 
groaned in bitterness of spirit. She would 
be coming back to-night, dear girl, all 
smiles and happiness, wondering what he 


was going to give her to-morrow. And 


when to-morrow dawned, all he would 
be able to give her would be a kind smile. 
A nice state of things! A jolly situation! 
A thoroughly good egg, he did not think! 

It seemed to Archie that nature, con- 
trary to her usual custom of indifference 
to human suffering, was mourning with 
him. The sky was overcast and the sun 
had ceased to shine. There was a sort of 
somberress in the afternoon which fitted 
in with his mood. And then something 
splashed on his face. 

It says much for Archie’s preoccupation 
that his first thought, when, after a few 
scattered drops, as though the clouds were 
submitting samples for approval, the 
whole sky suddenly began to stream like a 
shower-bath, was that this was simply an 
additional infliction which he was called 
upon to bear. On top of all his other 
troubles, he would get soaked to the skin 
or have to hang about in some doorway. 
He cursed richly and sped for shelter. 

The rain was setting about its work in 
earnest. The world was full of that 
rending, swishing sound which accompanies 
the more violent summer storms. Thunder 
crashed; lightning flicked out of the gray 
heavens. Out in the street, the rain-drops 
bounded up off the stones like fairy foun- 
tains. Archie surveyed them morosely 
from his refuge in the entrance of a shop. 

And then, suddenly, like one of those 
flashes that were lighting up the gloomy 
sky, a thought lighted up Archie’s mind. 

“By Jove! If this keeps up, there 
won’t be a ball game to-day.” 
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With trembling fingers, he pulled out his 
watch. The hands pointed to five minutes 
of three. A blessed vision came to him 
of a moist and disappointed crowd re- 
ceiving rain-checks up at the Polo Grounds. 

“Switch it on, you blighters!”’ he cried, 
addressing the leaden clouds. ‘Switch it 
on more and more!” - 


It was shortly before five o’clock that 
a young man bounded into a jeweler’s 
shop néar the Hotel Cosmopolis—a young 
maz who, in spite of the fact that his coat 
was torn near the collar and that he oozed 
water from every inch of his drenched 
clothes, appeared in the highest spirits. 
It was only when he spoke that the jeweler 
recognized in the human sponge the 
immaculate youth who had looked in that 
morning to order a bracelet. 

“T say. old lad,” said this young man, 
“you remember that jolly little what-not 
you showed me before lunch?’ 

“The bracelet, sir?” 

“As you observe, with a manly candor 
which does you credit, the bracelet. Well, 
produce, exhibit, and bring it forth, would 
you mind? Trot it out. Slip it across on 
a lordly dish, my dear old trafficker in 
gems.” 

“You wished me, surely, to put it aside 
and send it to the Cosmopolis to-morrow?” 

The young man tapped the jeweler 
earnestly on his substantial chest. 

“What I wished and what I wish now 
are two bally separate and dashed distinct 
things, friend of my college days! Never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day, and all that. I’m not taking any 
more chances. Not for me! For others, 
yes; but not for Archibald! Here are the 
doubloons. Produce the jolly old bracelet. 
Thanks.” 

The jeweler counted the notes with the 
same unction which Archie had observed 
earlier in the day in the proprietor of the 
second-hand-clothes shop. The process 
.made him genial. 

“A nasty wet day, sir, it’s been,” he 
observed chattily. 

Archie shook his head. 

“Old friend,” he said, ‘‘you’re all wrong. 
Far otherwise and not a bit like it! You’ve 
put your finger on the one aspect of this 
blighted p.m. that really deserves credit 
and respect. Rarely, in the experience 
of a lifetime, have I encountered a day 
so absolutely bally in nearly every shape 
and form, but there was one thing that 
saved it, and that was its merry old wet- 
ness. Toodle-oo, laddie!”’ 

““Good-evening, sir,’”’ said the jeweler. 


The next escapade of Archie in America will appear in January Cosmopolitan 


Rings and Chains 


(Continued from page 29) 


but, even to the most unsophisticated 
person, the stark apartment-houses crowd- 
ing forward to the sidewalks were the 
dwelling-places of those whose incomes 
were meager and whose names were ob- 
scure. Not that the name of Ronalds was 
no longer heard in a city where it had 
been conspicuous for four generations— 
for it was in many mouths these days 
—but the only home that George Ronalds 
could afford for his family was among 
those of whom the world never heard. 


He went up the three flights of stairs 
and let himself into a dark and deserted 
hall. The telephone-bell was pealing. 

He waited a second to see if anyone else 
intended to answer; but no one came, and 
he went to the instrument. It was Gladys; 
she asked sullenly for her mother. In 
reply to her father’s statement that there 
seemed to be no one at home, she said, 

“I’m staying at aunt Lelia’s to-night.” 

Then she hung up before her father had 
finished saying, 


Cosi 
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Why Nan, these are the real 
kumaparts, say you are up 
to the minute.” 
But Tom, | might as well fess 
up. told the jeweler wanted 
awonderlul gift for a very par 
ticular man- something entirelyf 
new, hut useful kumaparts were 
really his recommendation.” 


At Jewelers At Haberdashers 
$222 to $30 the pair 5OF to $6 the pair 


le genuine bears the name 
Kumapart stampedon the 
hack for your protection . 
Accept no substitutes . 


Send for Booklet -A Snap to Button” 


The Baer 8 Wilde 
ATTLE 
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MERALITE 


DESK TOP DAYLIGHT 


— eyes need a light correct in 
quality as well as aoe Day- 
light is the best for the eyes because 
Nature has made it ect in qual- 
ity and diffusion. Proper light 
means eye comfort and better work. 


The New Daylight Attachment 


converts ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylight and elimi- 
nates eye strain. 


Emeralites enhance the appearance 
of any office and are adopted as 
standard equipment by those who 
reciate thei importance of proper 
lighting, There is an Emeralite for 
every reading or writing need. 


Write for book- 
letillustrating 50 
patterns and in- 
story 
of “Electric” 
Daylight. 
For sale by office supply and 


electrical 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
41 Warren St., New York 


Makers of lighting devices 
since 187. 


This illustrates the day- 
light attachment which 
can be easily applied to 
any Emeralite 

es electric daylight 
on any desk. 


make original drawing easy to 
1 a. sketch of Uncle 


TheLandon School Schebeld Bide. Cleveland, 


ngle drop lasts a week. 


Rieger’s Mon Amour, ounce $1.50; 
Garden Queen, $2.00; Alcazar, 3236; 
/ Parfum Rienzi, $2. 50, nothing finer; 
3 by mall Boquet $1.00. At druggists or 


d $1.00 fi enir 
250° bottles, different odors. 
P.RIEGER & CO, 259 Ist St, Sor 


Five 25¢ Sottles 


“Ves, dear; I’ll tell them.” 

He went into the sitting-room and turned 
on the lights, then into the dining-room 
and did the same, then into the kitchen to 
see if the stupid and incompetent servant 
could possibly have dinner ready. She 
was always late. The servant was not 
in. He remembered that this was Thurs- 
day and that she did not return on Thurs- 
day evenings. He found some stale rolls 
and some butter. There was nothing else. 
He sat down at the kitchen table and 
prepared to eat. The door-bell rang; it 
was his neighbor O’Malley, the paper- 
hanger. O’Malley haltingly explained 
that Mrs. O’Malley had seen Mrs. Ronalds 
and the girls go out, and, later, the maid, 
and that she had made bold to send up a 
bit of dinner to Mr. Ronalds, as she knew 
how men liked their food hot. 

“Now, this is awfully nice of your wife,” 
George Ronalds said, feeling very touched 
by another’s thought of him. “And as 
soon as I have finished with it and a 
little work that I brought home with me 
from the office, I’ll drop in on you and 
thank Mrs. O’Malley.” 

It was a simple but very delicious dinner 
that his neighbor had brought him, much 
better than he was used to having at home, 
and he ate hungrily. Of course, he re- 
flected, this kindness meant that people 
knew how he was negiected by his wife and 
daughters. But his pride no longer cried 
out; he didn’t seem to care. He was 
grateful for the sheer physical comfort 
that the good food brought him—glad to 
feel a certain surge of vitality and courage 
in his body. 

He went into the sitting-room; on the 
table was a box of cigarettes, belonging, 
he supposed, to his wife or one of the girls. 
He smoked eight, one after the other. He 
thought of Frederick Smith, of the pro- 
fessions of grief that Lelia Smith still made 
for her husband’s death, of the engage- 
ment, just announced, of her son to the 
little Deacon girl—an orphan with a large 
fortune running into the millions. He 
thought of Aline, sulky and restless by 
turns, going out every afternoon and eve- 
ning with young men whom she met 
always at her friends’ houses or at her 
aunt’s—never here at home. 

Again the telephone-bell rang; a society 
reporter at last had a query to put to 
Eunice Avenue, the street to which the 
Ronalds had drifted. 

Was Mrs. Ronalds in? Or Miss Aline 
Ronalds? No? Possibly this was Mr. 
Ronalds? Yes. This was Miss Baird 
speaking, of the Tribune. Could Mr. 
Ronalds tell her anything about his 
daughter’s engagement to Mr. Stuart 
Grayson? Nothing—except there was no 
such engagement and there would be none. 

Miss Baird was sorry to have intruded; 
it was her business to run down these 
rumors. He would let her know first, 
would he, if such an interesting announce- 
ment should be forthcoming? 

George Ronalds went back into the 
sitting-room. He wondered if such a thing 
could be in the air. Stuart Grayson was 
eight years older than himself— No; it 
wasn’t to be thought of. 

Laura? When George Ronalds thought 
of her, he was glad of one thing only: that 
he had not died as his brother-in-law had 
done, in order to leave his wife the money 
for which his life, two years ago, had been 
insured. 
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Gladys? She had been his dearest, and 
her bitterness had been like an icy wind. 
He could not understand the daughter 
whom he had taught to ride, who had been 
his companion from her childhood—hunt- 
ing with him, piaying golf or bridge, or 
motoring, or walking whenever he had 
the time. 

The door-bell rang. He wondered if his 
wife could be coming home to keep him 
from a lonely evening. But it was only a 
man who looked like a tramp and whom 
he had never seen before. 

“T want to talk to you, Mr. Ronalds. 
May I come in?” the man said. 

George led the way into the sitting-room. 

“Now tell me what I can do for you,” 
he asked, and smiled a little, suddenly 
remembering how little he could do for 
anyone. 

“My name is Rogers—K. H. Rogers; 
I guess you’ve heard of me,”’ the stranger 
ventured, and added: “I knew your brother- 
in-law, Fred Smith, before he ever hit this 
town. Didn’t he ever tell you about me?” 

Slowly out of the past a chance remark 
floated back to George Ronald’s mind: 
“The keenest man I ever knew was a 
fellow named Rogers. If he had been 
honest—or even careful—he would have 
been one of the richest men in the country. 
But he was as crooked as they come.” 
That was all. 

Rogers continued, in the face of the 
other man’s silence: 

“T’ve a record; the federal government 
sent me up as an example about five years 
ago. My name was Bellews then.” George 
Ronalds gave a start. Bellews? Of course 
he had heard of Bellews. “But Rogers 
was the name that Fred Smith knew me 
by, and I’d hoped he’d said something 
to you about me that you might remember 
—that might make you inclined to trust 
me. 

“He said you were the keenest man he 
ever knew; I remember that.” 

Rogers was silent for just an instant; 
then he began again. 

“Look here: I’ve made half a dozen 
fortunes—and lost them. I was too 
adventurous. I liked fooling people. I 
went too far. It was a sort of game with 


- me—beating the laws, getting away with 


things that other men would not risk. 
I could always map out big schemes and 
talk people into backing them; but the 
sport is all gone out of that sort of life for 
me. I’masick man. I want money again; 
I mean to have it. I’m going to make one 
more play for it. I won’t live very long if 
I get it. There’s a little boy, though, that 
I want to provide for, and I’m willing to 
take a big chance again for his sake. If I 
get caught, I’ll go back to prison and write 
a book about the fools I’ve met—maybe 
I'll last long enough to finish it, maybe 
not; but it won’t be much worse than the 
sort of life I’m living now.” 

He stopped arid put a hand over his 
mouth. Then he began to cough. George 
Ronalds-knew that the stranger had told 
the truth about his being a sick man, and 
he waited, a little excited, to hear more. 

“I’ve come to you, Mr. Ronalds,” 
Rogers continued presently, “because I 
know what you’ve been up against. I 
want you to get hold of some money—you 
can do it; you are still trusted. I want you 
to steal the money if you can’t borrow it, 
and I’llmakeus a fortune within six months. 
T’ll make enough within a month to give 
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In one stunning set— 
everything to keep your nails beautifully manicured 


N ten minutes, with these Cutex 

manicure preparations, you 

can transform nails you are 
ashamed of. 


Start today to have the shapely, 
well-kept nails that make any hand 
beautiful. No matter how rough 
and ragged the skin around your 
nails is, no matter how ugly cutting 
the cuticle has made them, you can 
almost instantly change them into 
nails that are noticeably lovely. 


Without trimming or cutting of any kind, 
Cutex keeps the skin at the base of the nail 
smooth, firm and unbroken. Just file your 
nails to the proper length and shape. In 
the Cutex package you will find orange stick 
and absorbent cotton. With a little cotton 
wrapped around the end of the stick and 
dipped in Cutex, work around the nail base, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost at 
once you will find you can wipe off the dead 


UTE 


reparations 


surplus skin. Wash the hands, pressing back 
the cuticle as you dry them. 


For fascinatingly snowy nail tips, apply 
just a bit of Cutex Nail White under the 
nails.. You will delight in the fashionable 
finish that the Cutex Polish gives. Your 
first manicure will show you how lovely 
nails can look. ' 


For Christmas and birthday presents 


Last year over three hundred thousand 
women bought Cutex sets during the holiday 
season. Before you plan a single Christmas 
gift, look at these Cutex sets. Read the 
descriptions alongside of each picture. Any 
one of the three—in its handsome Christmas 
wrapper—makes a present that is new and 
fashionable. 


Any drug or department store in the 
United States, in Canada and in England 
has Cutex manicure preparations. Don’t 
let another day go by until you have secured 
Cutex. Get your set today. Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York. 


The Cutex 
Traveling Set 
$1.50 


Contains just what you need 
to keep your nails beautifully 
manicured—allfull-sized pack- 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, 

at does away with ruinous 
cutting; Cutex Nail White, 
to remove stains and discolor- 
ations and give your nail tips 
asnowy whiteness; Cutex Cake 
Polish and Cutex Paste Polish 
(pink) to give your nails the 
fashionable finish. 

In addition you get a double- 
cut steel file, emery boards, 
orange stick, absorbent cotton 
and an invaluable little book- 
let on the care of the nails, 
All combined in @ stunning set. 


The Cutex Boudoir Set 
only $3.00 


This more elaborate set contains 
full-sized packages of Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Cutex Nail White, Cutex 
Cake, Paste and Powder Polishes and 
Cutex Cold Cream. In additicn you 
get your orange stick, emery boards, 
flexible double-cut steel file, and a 
beautiful white buffer with removable 
chamois. A really impressive Christ- 
mas present. 


The Cutex Compact Set 
all the essentials 
60 cents 


This is the Cutex set of a thousand 
uses. Many women buy six of these 
at atime. Each contains a miniature 
kage of Cutex Cuticle Remover 
‘utex Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish 
and Cutex Paste Polish (pink). In 
addition you get your orange stick and 
emery boards—all the essentials for 
the modern manicure. Hundreds and 
thousands of these sets are bought 
every year. 
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Jor comfort 
and for 
Christmas 


A useful, high-quality, satis- 
fying, substantial present in 
a handsome Christmas gift 


box. Every pair guaranteed 


Be sure the name President 
is on the buckle 


Made at Shirley Massachusetts 


RE A BANKER 


yy mail in spare time for this attractive profes- 
sion, in which there are great opportunities. Send at once 
for free book, *“How to Become a Banker.’ 

EDGAR G. ALCORN, President, 

American School of Banking, 16 McLene Bidg., Cotumbus, 0. 


Keeps You Warm When Driving; Keeps 
Engine Warm When Car is Standing 


Clark Double P se 
Automobile 


Most convenient and practical heater for motorists. 

Indestructible steel frame with attractive covers. 

Not an exhaust heater. Uses our Clark Carbon to 

operate. © flame, smoke or odor. Inexpensive — 

from $3.25 to $11. See your dealer, or write for cir- 
showing various sizes and models, 


ee Shaft Co., 5605 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


‘| you back ten thousand dollars—that’s the 


sum I want you to get for me right away.” 
George Ronalds wondered a little why 
he sat still and let a strange man talk to 
him like this. Rogers talked on—— 
The O’Malleys decided about ten o’clock 
that Mr. Ronalds would not come in that 
evening, and went to bed. 


Harold Shaw drove very swiftly out to 
Eunice Avenue. He didn’t want to talk, 
and he pretended that the car needed all 
his attention. 

“Rotten streets out this way,” he mum- 
bled presently, to break a pause that had 
become almost unbearable, “and I’ve 
lost the way again.” 

Laura Ronalds kept unpleasantly silent. 
But when they were almost at her corner, 
she said, 

“Drive on out; don’t stop yet.” 

“Why?” 

“T want to talk with you.” 

They passed the city limits and took a 
road into the country. He did not speak 
immediately, byt, after they had covered 
a considerable distance, he turned the car 
out to one side, stopped the engine, and 
dimmed the lamps. 

“Now go ahead,” he said, lighting a 
cigarette. 

“I’m going to get a divorce,” she 
announced. 

He was silent for a moment; then he 
spoke coldly. 

“Tt always looks rotten to leave a 
sinking ship.” 

“People don’t go down with sinking 
ships if they can help it.” 

“You know what I mean—for a woman 
to divorce her husband because he’s gone 
broke.” 

“That isn’t the reason. You know it. 
For two years I’ve stood the most miserable 
poverty a woman ever faced——”’ 

“Oh, come now!” he interrupted. 

But she continued desperately: 

“And I’ve tried to bear it without show- 
ing too much how I hated it. The girls 
and I have had to give up everything that 
we care for. Lelia has done practically 
nothing for us except to give them a few 
clothes. And there’s nothingI cando. No 
business that I know anything about——” 

“Ves, yes, Laura; you’ve told me all 
that a thousand times. It was nasty 
luck—having your husband lose his money 
—I know; but why talk about it to-night? 
It’s late——” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed bitterly, “are you 
unwilling even to listen to me?” 

“Not if you’ve anything to say. If you 
simply want to talk about what you’ve 
had to bear, yes. I’m tired of hearing your 
lamentations. Other people have lost their 
money suddenly. You are not the only 
woman who hasn’t everything she wants. 
Why don’t you try to make the best of it?” 

She would not speak fora moment. He 
threw away his cigarette impatiently. Then 
her words came hurriedly. 

“Well, I wanted to tell you that I’m 
at the end of my rope. Aline is going to 
marry Stuart Grayson. Teddy is engaged 
to Viola Deacon. Lelia has asked Gladys 
to live with her after his marriage, and 
Aline and Stuart have asked me to stay 
with them. They don’t really want me— 
that is, he doesn’t—but I intend to do it 
for a while.” She paused. 

“T suppose you’ll be more comfortable,” 


he said slowly. ‘Grayson hasn’t a great 
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deal left, you know, but, of course, Aline 
will be able to give you a more luxurious 
home. Yet—” He paused. 

“I think,” she said firmly, “that you 
will have to give me a home sooner or 
later.” Hewassilent. ‘Not that it would 
be what I once had,” she continued, “but 
it, too, would be infinitely more luxurious 
than Eunice Avenue.” 

“Do your really mean this?’’ he asked. 

“Unless the idea is completely repugnant 
to you,” she answered sharply. “You 
know very well that we’ve been talked 
about for a year. There are people who 
think that I’m treating my husband very 
badly and that you are treating him badly. 
We can’t pick up spilled milk, but we can 
put a rug over the spot. I’m no longer 
important enough to be forgiven—to have 
people overlook gossip—and you’re not 
important enough, either, even if you are 
a man.” 

He knew that what she said was true. 
George Ronalds still had friends—friends 
who had begun to look at Harold Shaw in 
a way that he could not misunderstand, 
men whose good will he did not want to 
forfeit were making their disapproval plain. 
Only that morning his uncle had taken the 
trouble to summon him to say, “George 
Ronalds has trouble enough.” 

That had been all; but it was enough. 
Now Harold felt that, if Laura got a divorce 
and went to live with her daughter, there 
would be a great deal of criticism perhaps 
—but it was infinitely better for him that 
such criticism should come to a head and 
then die out, when the divorce was no longer 
a matter of interest, than for them to 
continue a course that would inevitably 
result in a scandal involving both. Suppose 
that George Ronalds should get wind of 
their affair and himself ask for a divorce. 

But, if she managed it herself now, 
afterward, if he, Harold, continued to be 
seen with her, nobody could properly 
object. There would be no husband to 
draw sympathy. 

“T suppose the only thing for you to 
do,” he said, “is to get the divorce as soon 
as Aline is married. You can’t go on like 
this.” 

“And afterward, you and I—” she 
began. But he touched her hand. 

“Let’s wait and see what happens 
afterward,” he said. “You know how 
things are between us; let’s have a little 
faith in each other.” 

“T’ve no faith in anybody,” she replied. 

“Then you’d make a very annoying 
wife,” he said irritably. “I’m thinking 
of you, and not of myself,” he continued. 
“Suppose somebody «Ise came along and 
wanted to marry you—somebody with a 
real fortune. You might feel that you’d 
had enough of me.” 

“Let’s go home, Harold,” she said 
wearily; ‘“‘we won’t talk any more about 
it. I'll arrange with George about the 
divorce, and then, later, you can have the 
honor of marrying me if you want to; and 
I’m afraid there will be nothing else for 
either of us to do. The water’s gone over 
the dam.” 

She felt that he had not been as cpposed 
to the divorce as she expected. She knew 
how selfist he was—what a distaste he 
had for the dregs at the bottom of the 
cup, and, although their intrigue had 
become tasteless to her, she kad decided 
that marriage with him was the one way 
out of her unbearable poverty. 
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The simple explanation of its great pop- 
ularity is that the Sedan deserves all 
the good things that are said of it 


In addition to its good looks and the 
protection it provides, the car has an un- 
usual reputation for consistent service 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is ly hig! 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Unusual opportunities everywhere await expert 
accountants. Haphazard business methods must give 
way to efficiency. That means a greater demand than 
ever before for the mantrained in modern accounting, 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Great organizations everywhere want the expert 
business analyst. They need the man whocan show 
them where they stand—who can map the whole sit- 
uation in figures—who can suggest ways to eliminate 
waste of time and money and tell why and how to 
authorize expenditures in certain directions — who 
can tell what the real income of the business is and 
how to put economical policies into operation. The 
man who can do all this and who can put effi- 
cient organization into the office or factory is the 
man wanted now. He is the man for w. 
portant executive positions are open. 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


The course is under the personal supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois; 
Director of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, and of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, assisted by a staff of Certified 
Public Accountants, including members of the 
American Institute of Accountants. Analysis and 
Organization, and the principles of Accounting, 
Auditing, Commercial Law and Scientific 4 
ment all made clear; and you will be given special 
preparation for the C. P. A. examination, 

Train by Mail 

Hold your present position while preparing for a 
higher one. Only your spare time ie needed. Thou- 
sands of men have won quick advancement and 
increased salaries this way. Begin your preparation 
now. Enrollment also gives you free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice on any busi- 
ness problem whenever you want it. The cost of 

le training is and you can pay on our 
easy terms—a little every month if you desire. 
Write Mail the coupon and we will send you full 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 


Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ motion in 
One” all without obliga- 
tion to me. =. 
Training for positions as Auditors, 


Ac- 
countancy Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


| Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalleis the largest business training institution 

jin the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If interested in any of these courses, 
check here: 


oO Business 0 Banking and Finance 
Admi 0D Bookkeeping 
o Traffic M: @ 


oc iP 
Business LetterWriting for C. P. A. 
Law—Bar,LL.B.Degree [ “and Institute Examin- 


Commercial Law ations 
DO Personnel and Employment Management 


Present Position 


Address 


They drove back to the house on Eunice 
Avenue in silence. 

It was twelve o’clock when she entered 
and found her husband sitting beside the 
table, his eyes bright and excited. At first, 
she thought that he haa been drinking. 

“Hello!” he said, a little stupidly. 
“Where are the girls?” 

“IT don’t know,” she answered briefly. 

She went into the bedroom and took 
off her hat and cloak; then she returned. 
She had better tell him now, she decided. 

“T want to talk with you, George,” she 
said. “I haven’t had a chance to tell you 
about Aline. She told me this morning 
that she has promised Stuart Grayson to 
marry him——” 

“Nonsense!” he broke in. “She'll do 
nothing of the sort!’ 

She looked at him coldly; 

“I’m afraid that you have nothing to 
say about it,” she continued. “I think she 
is doing the on!'y possible thing. A girl 
without a penny can’t pick and choose. 
Stuart Grayson will make her a very good 
husband. He has position— money——” 

“T’ve known Stuart Grayson ever since 
I was born,” he interrupted; “we won’t 
go into his qualifications. I won’t let my 
daughter marry him; that is all there is 
to it.” 

She was silent. His thoughts suddenly 
raced back to Rogers—to the things that 
Rogers had promised him. 

“T wonder if: Lelia would Jend me ten 
thousand dollars?” he said suddenly. 

“T’m sure she wouldn’t,”’ Laura answered 
carelessly; ‘‘she wouldn’t lend me seventy- 
five dollars to pay a bill with to-day.” 

“I don’t want you to ask her to do that 
again,” he said. “If you have bills that 
can’t wait, I'll try to get the money at 
the bank; they don’t mind advancing it 
on my salary. Besides, I can borrow it 
if necessary. Don’t go to your sister.” 

“You were talking just now of asking 
her for ten thousand dollars yourself,” 
she replied, and laughed mirthlessly. 

“That is different. It is for an invest- 
ment.” 

“I’m afraid that Lelia has no faith in 
your business judgment, George.” 

He rose. 

“That means that I'll have to get the 
money some other way, somehow,’ he 
said. 

She decided not to discuss the divorce 
to-night. 


iil 


ALINE married Stuart Grayson four 
months later. Her father attended the 
small wedding at her aunt’s house, but 
he refused to give her away. Her mother 
assumed that office. After the bride and 
her husband had left the house and it was 
all over, George Ronalds and his wife and 
their other daughter met in a small sitting- 
room up-stairs. 

Laura wished to tell him of her plans 
for the future—of Gladys’s decision to 
live with her aunt, of her own determi- 
nation to ask for a divorce. 

The evening had been a poignant one 
for him. He had found that his wife spoke 
the truth when she told him that he would 
have nothing to say about the marriage 
of his twenty-one-year-old daughter. 
Aline had been so elated over the idea of 
again having money that nothing—nct 
even her own tremors of reluctance— 
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could have forced her to give up the idea 
of becoming Stuart Grayson’s wife. Her 
mother was frankly satisfied; it was not 
quite what she had expected two years 
ago, when Aline first had come out, but 
it would furnish some sort of refuge for 
them both. 

“Now,” said George Ronalds, “Aline 
is married and will have a home of her 
own—a better one than I have been able 
to give her lately—but now that she has 
left us, I hope we are going to be a little 
closer to each other.” He turned to 
Gladys. “You and your mother are all 
that I have to work for or care for—and 
things have been pretty hard for you; I 
know that. I hope that they will be 
different now. I want to take you both 
away on a trip; I need a rest, and I want 
to go somewhere where we can begin all 
over again—where we'll get to know each 
other again in a way that we haven’t for 
a long time. Then, when we come back, 


maybe we'll have a real home once more. 


Do you remember what partners we used 
to be, Gladys?” 

Something in Gladys went out to her 
father; his appeal touched her heart, but 
her mether cut in icily. 

“Don’t talk sentimental nonsense, 
George. We will never have a real home 
again. If you’d held on to the money 
that you inherited, we might always have 
had something; but you lost that, and 
you know perfectly well that you’re not a 
business man. The kindest thing that I 
can do, or that Gladys can do, is to relieve 
you of the responsibility of providing for 
us.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked dully. 

“Mother,” pleaded Gladys, “let’s——” 

“Don’t be a fool,” her mother told her. 
“T mean, George,” she continued, “that 
I am gcing to ask you to let me get a 
divorce. I am going to live with Aline 
and her husband; Gladys is going to live 
with her aunt.” 

“You want to break up our—home— 
like that?” he asked slowly, unbelievingly. 

“It’s been broken up a long time; we 
might as well end the pretense of being a 
devoted family,” she answered, her voice 
cold with irony. 

“Ts that what you want, too, Gladys?” 
he asked brokenly. 

“Yes, ” she answered, in a low, unsteady 
voice. 

He went toward her. 

“My poor child,” he said, “have I 
failed—that badly? Doesn’t your father 
mean anything at all to you any more? 
You want to leave him quite alone?” 

“Oh, father!” she cried, and sobbed for 
an instant on his shoulder. Then she 
grew calmer and glanced at her mother, 
who stood by the mantel, tapping the 
marble nervously with her long, shining 
finger-nails, playing a sort of tune with 
them. “It’s like mother says,” she 
explained tearfully. “It would be much 
better for you not to have us to take care 
of. We'd see each other—you and I— 
quite often. It’s best— 

Her father led her to a chair. 

“Sit down,” he commanded, “and 
answer me. Suppose that I should be 
ill—and alone——” 

“You’re never ill, George,” his wife 
interposed. 

Gladys grew quiet. She had seldom 
wept since her childhood, but to-night she 
had felt her old love for her father revive, 
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Dependable Protection for Pedestrians and Car Owners 


Weed Tire Chains 


It seems unfair that a few careless owners and drivers who do not 
use Weed Tire Chains should imperil pedestrians and others 
who use this reasonable precaution to prevent skidding accidents. 


When an automobile skids on a crowded 
thoroughfare it is more of a danger to other 
vehicles and persons than to itself and its 
occupants. 


There is nothing so maddening or so nerve 
tacking as to have another motorist skid into 
you imperiling the lives of your passengers 
and smashing your car, especially when you 
know it could have been prevented by the use 
of Weed Tire Chains. 


Some of the larger cities are greatly agitated 
over the skidding menace and committees 
have been formed to draft stringent ordinances 
for the protection of pedestrians and road users. 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line — All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes — From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
Pittsburg 


It is high time that careful, sane motorists 
adopt some means to protect themselves and 
pedestrians and prevent the awful loss of life 
and property caused by skidding. 


The courts should not regard skidding as 
an unavoidable accident when Weed Tire 
Chains, the proven device for preventing it, 
are so easily available and at so reasonable 
a price. 


See that you do not lay yourself open to 
severe criticism. Always put on your Weed 
Tire Chains when the roads are slippery 
and uncertain. 


Portland, Ore. 
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A Doubly - Appreciated 
Christmas Gift 


‘ those who are choosing gifts 
that are useful as well as sen- 
timental, we can offer no better 
suggestion than the new Christ- 
mas box of 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 

It will be doubly appreciated: 
first, because of the intrinsic value 
and usefulness of the outfit and, 
secondly, because of the introduc- 
tion that it brings to the simplest 
and surest way to perfectly man- 
icured fingernails. 


In soft toned Yuletide boxes—at $1.50 
and $3.00, to size—are attrac- 
tively packed of the famous HYG 
MAN CURE PREPARA TIONS, includ- 
ing orange sticks, emery boards and other 
manicure requisites. 

HYGLO MANICURE PREPARATIONS 
—~ 4 also be purchased separately at 35c to 65c 
each. 


Small trial sample of HYGLO Cuticle Removei 
and Nail Powder sent on receipt of 10¢ in coin. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
Established 1873 
125 West 24th Street, New York 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 


171 Be New York 


Make Money On A Florida Farm 


Productive soil along the Seaboard. Healthy, 
mild climate. Crops marketed each month. 
Vegetables, oranges and grapefruit often net $500 
to 32000 per acre. General and livestock farming 
is highly profitable. Write—J. M. Jones, General 
Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line, Room 
402, Royster Building, Norfolk, Va. 


First Quality 


anufacturing Excellence 
Hays Superseam Gloves 


rs 
An ideal Christmas gift 


and a pity for his loneliness had swept over 
her. Aline’s marriage had seemed to 
Gladys as distressing as it had to her 
father; thoughts of her own broken hopes 
came to haunt her as she stooa, pale and 
grave, beside her younger sister at the 
candle-lit altar cf roses and lilies, and 
heard the music from the muted violins 
and the romantic and beautiful words 
of the marriage service. How “erent 
if it had been Lerd Charles ]isiey and 
herself who were making those vows! 
George Rovalds had chosen an auspicious 
moment to appeal to his elder daugrter’s 
heart. He remembered Aline’s curt dis- 
missal of the subject of a wedding-present 
when he had mentioned it: “For 
heaven’s sake, if you’re going to give me 
anything, wait and do it after we come 
back. Aurt Lelia is buying my clothes 
fcr me, which is ell she will do, of course; 
but I’d rather not be embarrassed by 
knowing what your gift is. I shouldn’t 
like to tell Stuart that my father nad given 
us a cream-pitcher or something like that, 
even though p2 knows that weare paupers.” 
So he had not attempted to find a gift for 
her. 

But Gladys? Gladys had wept and 
clung to him. She had felt compassicn 
and tenderness fer the father whom she 
and her mother were deserting; yet-—— 

“You wouldn’t expect to have me with 
you if I were married,” she argued, ‘‘and 
aunt Lelia can do so much more for me. 
It isn’t fair to ask me to give up the 
chance——” 

She broke off, feeling that she was trying 
io be very generous, but that her facher 
would not understard or appreciate it. 
There was a pause; then Ronalds said 
sharply: 

“T never want to see either of you again 
as lorg as I live, unless you are willing to 
live as I live, where I live, willingly and 
dutifully—unless you will try to do your 
besc, as I have tried to do mine, to make 
some sort of home for ourselves. Will 
you?” He looked first at his wife, and 
then at his daughter. 

“No,” said Laura. “I haven’t the 
faintest intentions of returning to you 
or to Eunice Avenue. I am going to 
remain with Lelia for the present, and 
all I ask of you, now or ever, is to make 
it possible for me to get a divorce as quickly 
and as quietly as possible.” 

“Very well; you go. I suppose that 
you will want alimony?” 

“Hardly. It would be too embarrassing 
to haggle over your salary in court. 
Anything that you care to give the children 
or me——”’ 

He interrupted her. 

“And you, Gladys?” 

“T’ll stay with aunt Lelia,” she said 
dully; “but I wish you would try to under- 
stand——” 

“Suppose that I give each of you a 
hundred dollars a month,’ he asked 
quickly; “‘will that satisfy you?” 

‘Don’t do anything that you can’t 
afford,” his wite said, a little more gra- 
ciously than she had yet spoken. “But 
I suppose your own wants will be very 
simple,” she added. 

“Come to Greeley’s office to-morrow— 
call up and make an appointment at any 
hour that suits you. I will meet you there, 
and we'll settle about the money.” 

Without another word, he left the room 
and went out of the house. But he did 
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not go home. He passed a club of which 
he was still a member, and went in. Men 
who had not seen him for a long time 
amazed him with the warmth of their 
greetings. He sat, talking and smoking, 
with them until very late. He decided 
to stay at the club for the night. Eunice 
Avenue was rather far away. He’d have 
to do something about some clothes in 
the morning—but that didn’t matter 
now. A half-dozen flasks were preduced. 
He drank his fifth nigh-ball. They were 
all good friends. Good friends! They 
wouldn’t have let him have ten thousand 
dollars without the best security in the 
world. Or they wouldn’t have gone far 
out of their way to find a decent job for 
him—though he’d not have asked more 
salary than he was worth. Fut they were 
good friends; they liked him, and he liked 
them. Gocd will, companionship, pleasant 
memories, a good game, a good laugh— 
there wasn’t much else in life; but, even at 
that, life was worth it—worth the chances, 
the risks, the disappointments. Only, you 
mustn’t be too serious or too delicate about 
it all— He slept soundly. 


In Greeley’s office, the next day, Leura 
Ronalds signed an agreement releasing 
her husband from all further claims in 
consideration of his payment to her, at 
the beginning of each month, of the sum 
of one hundred dollars. Gladys signed no 
statement, but she heard the same sum 
assigned to both herself and Aline as long 
as they lived. It was a very formal con- 
ference; there were no pleas, no tears. 
But, presently, Mr. Greeley left them alone 
for a moment at George Renalds’ request. 
Laura and Gladys were a little uncom- 
fortable; they heped that he would not 
begin again. He didn’t. 

“T wanted to tell you both,” he said 
“that, for the sake of my family, I lived 
instead of died. If I had done as another 
did, you would both have been wearing 
black for me, and weeping now and then. 
But I took the more difficult way—the hon- 
est way. Then you showed me pretty well 
how much you appreciated my efforts. 
And I took another way—a crooked way, 
this time. I stole some money—I went 
into a sort of partnership with a man who 
had been a criminal—not a bad fellow, 
though— To make a long story short, we 
made good; the money that I stole has 
been returned, and no one knows anything 
about it. I suppose you’ve heard of 
Bellews—the man who built the famous 
Moorish palace in Florida, who was later 
sent to prison, and who has still more 
lately ‘come back.’ If you read the 
newspapers, you know about the new 
fortune that he is rolling up; but, cf 
course, you haven’t known that half of it 
is mine. I wanted to share it with you 
last night; but I won’t try again—and 
that’s all—except that I hope that you 


- will both be very happy in your new 


homes.” 

He bowed to them and went out. 

“Tt isn’t true! It can’t be true!” 
Laura kept repeating tragically. 

“Father never lies,” said her daughter 
coldly. “Come, mother; it is what we 
deserve. Let’s go.” 

But Laura was crouched over the long 
polished table, where she sat, sobbing and 
striking the wood with her knuckles. 

“The dog!’ she cried. “The dog! To 
treat his wife and children like this!” 
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Makes Your Hair 
Look Best 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. It brings out all the 
real life, lustre, natural wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and Juxuriant, 


Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it beautiful, but it can- 
not stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. Thisis why discriminating women use 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, and does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 


rinses out easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil. The 
hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the Be SURE its 
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HOLIDAY SETS 


come in 5 different 
combinations at 5 dif- 
ferent prices. A single 
Specialite also makes aa 
charming gift. 


Now, indeed, will Mademoiselle 


exclaim, “un noél trés joyeux!” 


F& are not these Djer-Kiss sets full of the 
very charm of the Christmas Holiday—la 
saison tres joyeuse? Do they not breathe that 
very spirit of discernment which selects the 
appropriate gift, the thoughtful gift for friend or 
for the well-loved ? 

Yes. These paquets de Noel—in combinations 
so pleasingly varied—reflect the charm of right- 
giving—and bring, too, the very grace of Paris to 
the toilette and the dressing table. 

Or—it may be—you wish a simpler gift? Then 
—whether you choose the Extract, Face Powder, 
Toilet Water or one of the reste, you will find 
even in a single Spécialité de Djer-Kiss a gift so 
quite acceptable, so quite correct. 

A little whisper in the ear of Monsieur: “Remember 
—Dyjer-K1ss Holiday sets are so loved by Madame, 
by Mademorselle.” 

A little bint to Mad. Mademoiselle: “For 
your intimate friend—Dyer-Kiss Holiday sets or a 
single Specialite. And for Monsieur you may 
‘wish to select Dyer-Kiss Vegetale or Soap or Talc. 


_Ask that good clerk in your favorite shop to show you 


these Holiday sets — more attractive than ever before — 
gifts filled to the full with French charm 
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é 


FACE POWDER - TALC SACHET TOILET WATER VEGETALE 


These three specialites—COMPACTS, SOAP, CREAM—blended 
in America with pure Dier-Kiss Concentré imported from France. 
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beautiful 
hands, 
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with yellow satin. 
Contains Face Pow- 
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any dressing 
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. 4.75 
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the Wonderful New Odor of 26 Flowers 


HAT if you could send the one you love all the 

most fragrant flowers of the world, gathered into one 
Christmas bouquet — roses — orange-flowers— jasmine — 
lavender—vetivert—and soon? Youcan! For the world’s 
twenty-six sweetest scents are all blended in Jonteel.* And 
you have soft, clinging powders, beauty-bringing creams, 
refreshing eau-de-toilette, and all the other Jonteel Beauty 
Requisites to select from. Separate, or combined in lovely 
Jonteel gift boxes, at $3.25 to $8. Ask for Jonteel only 
at a Rexall Store. It’s obtainable nowhere else. 


The Rexall stores 


are an organization of 10,000 progressive retail drug stores throughout the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain, united for a world-wide service, 
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Vanity Case Jontcel, inr sé 
1 silver plate. compleie, with com- 
} pact of rouge or powder, 1.00 
Powder 


pact, in four 
€xquisite 
Shades, 


Face Powder Jonteel || 
compact,in 


for a fastidious woman. Richly covered in black with yellow satin 
cushioned lining. Will give a transforming touch to the whole 
boudoir. An exquisite glove or handkerchief box when empty. 
Contains Odor Jonteel, Odor Jontee! Concentrate, 

\\\ Combination Cream. Cold Cream, Face Powder 8.00 
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Find the Woman 


(Continued from page 64) 


most brilliant men I know are paupers; 
some of the most stupid are millionaires.” 

“ And vice versa?” suggested Clancy. 

The judge shrugged. 

“The briiliant millionaires are wealthy 
despite their brilliance. My child, money 
was never so easy to make—or so easy to 
spend. And those who make it are 
spending it.” 

“But isn’t everyone spending, not 
only the millionaires?” demanded Clancy. 

“It’s the fashion,” said the judge. 
“But fashions change. I’m not worried 
about America.” 

The curtain rose, cutting short Wal- 
brough’s disquisition. But, fora moment, 
Clancy pondered on what he had said. 
“The Land of Easy Come.” The people 
that she had met, the moving-picture 
millionaires—theirs had come easily— 
Would it go as easily? Even David 
Randall, worth approximately half a mil- 
lion before his thittieth birthday—she’d 
read enough to know that brokers went 
bankrupt overnight. The hotels that she 
knew were crowded almost beyond capacity 
with people who were willing to pay any 
price for any sort of accommodation. The 
outrageous prices charged—and paid— 
in the restaurants. The gorgeous motor- 
cars. The marvelous costly clothing that 
the women wore. Some one must produce 
these luxuries. Who were paying for 
them? Surely not persons who had toiled 
and sweated to amass a few dollars. Easy 
Come! Her own little nest-egg, bequeathed 
to her by a distant relative—it had come 
easily; it had gone as easily. Of course, 
she hadn’t spent it, but—it was gone. 
But she was too young to philosophize; she 
forgot herself in the performance. 

She was throbbing with gratitude to the 
Walbroughs as, the opera over, they 
slowly made their way through the 
chattering thousands toward the lobby. 
They had given her the most wonderful 
evening of her life. 

She was about to say something to this 
effect when some one accosted the judge. 
For the moment, he was separated from 
the two women, and verbal expression of 
Clancy’s feelings was postponed. For when 
the judge joined them, he was accompanied 
by a man whose mop of hair would have 
rendered him noticeable without the fading 
bruise upon his face. It was Zenda! 

His recognition was as quick as Clancy’s. 
His dreamy brown eyes—one of them still 
discolored—lighted keenly. But he had 
been an actor before he had become one of 
the most famous directors in Screendom. 
He held out his hand quite casually. 

“Hello, Florine!” he said. 

Walbrough stared from one to the other. 

“You know each other? ‘Florine?’”’ 

“A name,” said Clancy quickly, “that 
I called myself when—when I hoped to 
get work upon the screen.” 

She breathed deeply. Of course, Judge 
Walbrough and Zenda didn’t know that a 
woman named Florine Ladue was wanted 
for Beiner’s murder; but still—— 

““On the screen?’ That’s funny,” said 
the judge. “Sophie Carey told us that you 
were thinking of stenography until she 
put you in touch with Sally Henderson. 
Huh! No fool like an old fool! I was 
thinking I would put a new idea in your | 
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Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

4 a Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 


There is no other institution or agency doing s) much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s iow 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for lixerary workers; sample copy 20 cenis, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer s 
Banuscript Criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Addrese 
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End Gray Hair 


Let Science Show You How 


Now the way has been 
found for scientifically re- 
storing gray ir to its 
natural color. it i 
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What science and engineer- 
ing have done to develop the 
mechanical efficiency of the 
telephone, specialized training 
has done in the development 
of workers. 


Plant engineers, linemen, 
directory clerks, toll operators, 
equipment installers, electrol- 
ysis engineers, trouble hunt- 
ers, line repairmen, test table 
operators, chief operators, con- 
tract agents, building engineers, 
line installers, exchange repair- 
men, plant inspectors, trouble 
operators, fundamental plan 
engineers, draftsmen, estimate 
clerks, exchange ‘operators, 
cable testmen, equipment in- 


One Policy 


Traming For Service 


spectors, wire chiefs, traffic 
engineers, galvanometer men, 
cable splicers, facilities engi- 
neers, surveyors, information 
operators, switchboard install- 
ers, accountants, testmen, su- 
pervisors, station repairmen, 
equipment engineers, directory 
operators, statisticians, ap- 
praisal engineers, routing op- 
erators and scores of other 
skilled employees are specially 
trained for the exacting work 
of providing telephone service. 
Throughout all work of tele- 
phone construction and opera- 
tion there is a ceaseless en- 
deavor at mastery of service 
that makes for improvements 
beneficial to the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 
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ORE than 1,000,000 cases of 
tuberculosis in this country 
today—and the Christmas seal the 
symbol of their only hope. 


Every penny seal you buy increases the 
power of your community to free itself of 
a preventable and curable disease. 


National Tuberculosis Association 
New York City 
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head, and you have it already. Darcy 
stopped me and introduced his friend Mr, 
Zenda, and I immediately thought that a 
girl like you with your beauty—” He 
interrupted himself a moment while he 
presented Zenda to his wife. Then he 
turned to Clancy. “Couldn’t you get 
work?” he asked, abruptly. 

They were on the sidewalk now, and the 
starter was signaling, by electrically 
lighted numbers, for the judge’s car. It 
was a Clear, crisp, wonderful night, and the 
stars vied with the lights of Broadway. 

Clancy looked up and down the street. 
She had no intention of running away. 
She’d tried to reach Zenda to-day, and had 
been told that he was too ill to receive 
visitors. Nevertheless, the impulse to 
flee was roused in her again. Then, listening 
to reason, she conquered it. 

She answered the judge. 

“*Get work?’ I didn’t try very long.” 

“And she didn’t come to me,” said 
Zenda. He put into his words a meaning 
that the Walbroughs could not suspect. 
Clancy got it. 

“Oh, but I did!” she said. “I’ve tried 
to get you on the telephone. Central 
wouldn’t give me your number. I wrote 
you a letter in care of Zenda Films. Your 
partner, Mr. Grannis, opened it. And 
to-day I called at your apartment and was 
told that you were ill.” 

Zenda’s face, which had been stern, 
softened. 

“Ts that so?” he asked. 

The judge, a trifle mystified, broke into 
the conversation. 

“Well, she seems to have proved that she 
didn’t neglect you, Mr. Zenda. Don’t see 
why she should go to such pains, unless”— 
and he laughed—‘ Miss Deane wants to 
prove that she played fair—didn’t give 
anyone else a prior opportunity to make a 
million dollars out of her pretty face.” 

“Miss Deane can easily prove that she 
is playing fair,” said Zenda. 

“T want to,” said Clancy quickly. 

Walbrough was a clever man. It was 
pardonable in him not to have suspected 
earlier that there was some byplay of talk 
to whose meaning he was not privy. But 
now he knew that there was some meaning 
not understood by him in this talk. 

“Here’s the car,” he said. “Suppose 
you ride home with us, Zenda?” 

“T have some friends. If you'll wait a 
moment—” And Zenda was off. 

In silence, Clancy entered the judge’s 
limousine. Then Mrs. Walbrough, settling 
herself comfortably, suddenly patted the 
girl upon the hand. She was a keen 
woman, was Mrs. Walbrough; she sensed 
that something was troubling Clancy. 
And the judge cleared his throat porten- 
tously. 

“Miss Deane,” he said, “I don’t know 
your relation to Mr. Zenda. But, if you’d 
care to consider yourself my client——” 

“Thank you,” said Clancy. 

Then Zenda reappeared. He crowded 
himself into the car. f 

“T just telephoned my apartment, Miss 
Deane. The door-man went on at noon 
and stays until midnight. He says that a 
young lady answering your description 
called on me to-day.” 

“Did you need verification, Zenda?” 
asked the judge angrily. 

Zenda shrugged. 

“in a matter involving a hundred 
thousand and more, corroboration does no 
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harm, and my obtaining it should not be 
offensive to Miss Deane.” 

“Oh, it isn’t, it isn’t!” said Clancy 
tremulously. 

The judge’s eyes narrowed. 

“TI must inform you, Zenda, that Miss 
Deane is my client,” he said. 

Zenda bowed. 

“T couldn’t wish a better adviser for 
Miss Deane. Fariar was in excellent voice 
to-night, didn’t you think?” 

No one challenged the change of subject, 
and until they were settled in the Wal- 
brough library, the opera was the only 
subject of discussion. But, once there, 
Zenda came to business with celerity. 

“Judge Walbrough, I have been swindled 
in a poker game, in a series of poker games, 
out of thousands of dollars. Last Monday 
night, we caught the man who did the 
cheating. There was trouble. Miss Deane 
was present at the game, in my apartment. 
She came as the guest of one Ike Weber. 
She disappeared during the quarrel. It 
has been my assumption that she was 
present as the aide of Weber. At the 
Star Club, on Tuesday, I stated, to 
associates of Weber, that the man was a 
swindler. Yesterday, I was told that he 
intended bringing suit against me. So 1 
have denied myself to all possible process- 
servers on the plea of illness.” 

“Why? If the man is a swindler—— 

But Zenda cut the judge short. 

“T can’t prove it. I don’t want scandal. 
Suit would precipitate it. If I could get 
proof against Weber, I’d confront him with 
it, and the suit would be dropped. Also, I 
would recover my money. Not that that 

‘matters much. Miss Deane, why did you 
come to see me?” 

Clancy drew a long breath; then she 
began to talk. Carefully avoiding all 
reference to Morris Beiner, she told 
everything else that had to do with Zenda, 
Weber, and Grannis. The judge spoke 
first after she ceased. 

“T don’t get Grannis’s connection.” 

“T do!” snapped Zenda. ‘“He’s been 
trying to get control of the company—l’m 
not nearly so rich as people think I am. 
The company has a contract with me for a 
term of years at no very huge salary. 
Iexpected to make my money out of the 
profits. But now we’ve quarreled over 
business methods. If he could get me 
entirely out, use my name—the company 
has the right to—increase the capitaliza- 
tion, and sell stock to the public on the 
strength of my reputation, Grannis would 
become rich more quickly that way than 


” 


by making pictures. And the quicker | 


Grannis broke me, so that I’d have to sell 
my stock—every little bit helps. If 
Weber won a million from me——” 

“*A million!’” gasped Walbrough. 

Zenda’s voice was self-contemptuous. 

“Easy come, Judge,” he said. “I’m an 
easy mark. Weber had a good start 
toward the million, would have had a 
better if it hadn’t been for Mrs. Zenda.” 

_ “It’s an incredible story!” cried the 
judge. 

“What’s incredible? That I should 
gamble, and that some one should swindle 
me? What’s strange about that in this 
town, Judge? In any town, for that 
matter?” 

Clancy, eyes half closed, hardly heard 
what they were saying. How easy it 
would be to confess! For, what had she 


to confess? Nothing whatever of wrong- 
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doing. Then why had it not been easy to 
| call on Zenda the first thing on Tuesday 
| morning and tell him of Fay Marston’s 
involuntary confession? Because she had 
| been afraid of scandal? Her lips curled in 
{contempt for herself. To avoid doing 
| right because of possible scandal? She was 
| overly harsh with herself. Yet, to balance 
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too much harshness, she became too 
lenient in her self-judgment when it 
occurred to her that only fear of scandal 
kept her from confessing to Vandervent 
that she was Florine Ladue. That was a 
different sort. of scandal; also, there was 
danger in it. No; she could not blame 
herself,because she kept that matter quiet. 

“And you’d advise me to keep it out 
ot the courts, Judge?”’ she heard Zenda 


“If possible,” replied the judge. “It 
will do you no good. The mere threat of it 
will be enough. Offer Grannis a fair price 
for his stock, deducting, of course, from 
that price whatever have been your poker 
losses to Weber. For the two are partners, 
unquestionably.. Tell Grannis that, if he 
doesn’t accept your offer, you will prosecute 
both Weber and himself for swindling. 
That’s much the better way.” 

“T agree,”’ said Zenda. ‘But I haven’t 
the cash to swing Grannis’s stock.” 

“Plenty of people have,” said the judge. 
“In fact, I have a client who will take 
that stock.” 

“It’s a bet,” said Zenda. He rose 
briskly. “‘Can’t thank you enough, Miss 
Deane. ._ Will you be at the offices of 
Zenda Films to-morrow morning with 
Judge Walbrough?”’ 

He turned to the judge and arranged the 


-| hour, then turned back to Clancy. 


“And as soon as that’s settled, we'll 
make a test of you, Miss Deane.” 

He was gone in another moment. The 
judge stared at Clancy. 

“Little girl,” he said, “if it weren’t so 
late, I’d give you a long, long lecture.” 

“You'll lecture her no lectures, Tom 
Walbrough, ” said his wife firmly. “Hasn’t 
she put you,in the way of an investment 
for a client? -You’ll thank her, instead of 
scolding her.” 


The judge laughed. 

“Right enough! But I will give her 
advice.” 

“And [ll follow it,” said Clancy earn- 
estly. 


And she did. But not to the extent 
of doing as age, or proven experience, 
or ability advised her. She would always 
act upon the impulse, would follow her 
own way—a way which, because she was 
the lovely Clancy Deane, might honestly 
be termed her own sweet way. 


XXI 


WHEN she and Judge Walbrough—the 
Walbroughs sent their car for her at nine- 
thirty—arrived in the offices of Zenda 
Films, they were ushered into an inner 
office by the same overdressed youth who 
had shown Clancy in there yesterday. 

The meeting that loomed ahead of her 
was fraught, she believed, with tremendous 
dramatic possibilities. Of course, none of 
the people who would take part in it knew 
that she had visited the office of Morris 
Beiner, yet she might be called again by 
the name ‘Florine’ in the presence of some 
one who knew. 


Dept. 22, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Zenda was already there, seated at the 
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large table. At the far end of it were 
Weber andGrannis. There were no intro. 
ductions. Zenda greeted the new arrivals, 
and merely stated: 

“Judge Walbrough will act as my 
attorney. If you want a lawyer, Grannis, 
you, of course, are entitled to one.” 

Grannis grunted unintelligibly. Zenda 
drummed a moment on the table with his 
slender fingers. Then he spoke. 

“TI won’t go over everything again, 
Grannis. I’ve the goods on you. I’ve 
plenty on Weber, too. Judge Walbrough 
is prepared to offer you, on behalf of a 
client, seventy-five for your stock.” 

Here the judge nodded acquiescently, 
He opened an important-seeming wallet 
and withdrew a check. 

“T went to the bank first thing this 
morning, Zenda,” he said. “It’s certified. 
Three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars for half the stock—five hundred 
shares.” 

“That’s correct,” said Zenda. “It 
doesn’t take account of my poker losses, 
but”’—he leaned toward Weber—‘‘i’m not 
going to slug you, Ike. I’m not going 
to sue you. I’m not going to do anything. 
Not now. But, so surely as you stay in 
this town, so surely as you mix into the 
film business anywhere, I’m going to land 
you in jail.” He turned to his erstwhile 
partner. “I haven’t much to say to you, 
Grannis. The judge is offering you a price 
that’s fair, considering that he’s deducted 
about what you and Ike trimmed me of 
from his offer. That’sO.K. I’m willing to 
let his client in, sort of at my expense, in 
order to get rid of you. Now, do you 
accept?” 

Clancy held her breath. But Zenda and 
Grannis must have held some earlier 
conversation this morning or last night: 
For Grannis produced a sheaf of engraved 
documents. He put them on the table. 
Zenda reached for them and handed them 
to the judge. The latter examined them 
carefully, then nodded in acceptance. 

“The certificates are properly endorsed 
in blank, Zenda. It’s all right.” He 
pushed across the table his certified 
check. Grannis took it. He rose and 
looked uncertainly at Zenda. 

The film-director met his glance fairly. 

“You're a pretty wise bird, Grannis,” 
he said slowly. ‘But it isn’t really wise to 
double-cross your friend and partner.” 

That was all that was said. Grannis and 
Weber had left the room when Clancy 
suddenly remembered something. 

“The ten thousand dollars they gave 
me!” she cried. “Have you returned it?” 

She had given it, for safe-keeping, into 
Walbrough’s hands last night. 

Zenda laughed. 

“My dear Miss Deane,” he said, “I’ve 
lost scores of thousands at stud to Grannis 
and Weber. That ten thousand dollars is 
my money. That is, it was my money.” 

Clancy stared at him. The judge 
chuckled. 

“Considering that your evidence saved 
Zenda from a nasty lawsuit, that it ridded 
him of a crooked partner, that it gave him 
a chance to continue nis business with a 
partner who will not interfere with him, 
both he and myself agree that you are 
entitled to that ten thousand dollars.” 

Clancy had been pale as wax. But now 
the color surged into her cheeks. 

“For simply doing what I ought to do? 
No, indeed!” she cried. 
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Nor could their united protests move 
her. Zenda finally ceased. An idea 
struck him. He beamed upon her. 

“You said, last night, that you had film 
ambitions. Well, Miss Deane, here’s my 
chance to repay you.” 

Her eyes lighted. 

“Oh, I don’t want you to feel that——” 

Zenda scribbled upon a card. 

“Take this to the studio. Johansen 
will make a test of you. He’ll do it right 
away. On Monday, you telephone——” 

“And then begins the big career!” 
cried the judge. ‘Well, well, Miss Deane; 
I shall expect to see Zenda Films adver- 
tising the newest star all over the city. 
Eh, Zenda?” 

Zenda smiled. 

“T can always use a pretty girl with in- 
telligence,’”’ he said: ‘‘ Miss Deane is cer- 
tainly pretty and just as certainly intelli- 
gent. If she screens as well as I hope——”’ 

His unuttered promise seemed to open 
the gates of Fortune to Clancy. She 
hardly knew afterward what she said by 
way of fhanks. She only knew that 
Judge Walbrough insisted that she use his 
limousine—stating that he himself was 
going to take the subway down-town—and 
that Zenda wrung her hand warmly, and 
that, a moment later, she had descended ir 
the elevator and was in the big motor, 
on her way to the East-Side studio of 
Zenda Films, Incorporated. 

In the car, she managed to collect her- 
self. Once again she saw herself the peer 
of the famous women of the screen; she saw 
herself famous, rich. Oddly enough, she 
thought of David Randall. She wondered 
how he would feel if he knew that she was 
on the threshold of international fame. 
For she never doubted it. She knew 
that all she needed was opportunity. 

Johansen, a thin, bald, worried-seeming 
Swede, eyed her keenly with deep-set blue 
eyes. He was in his shirt-sleeves, super- 
intending the erection of a “‘set.”” But he 
ceased that work and summoned a cam- 
era-man. The Zenda command caused all 
to put themselves at her service. Johansen 
even superintended her making-up process, 
of which she was abysmally ignorant. Also, 
he rearranged her hair. Then he conducted 
her to the ‘‘set”’ which he was erecting. 

There was a table in the middle of the 
scene. Johansen instructed her. He put a 
letter on the table. 

“Now, Miss Deane, you enter from the 
left there. You’re kinda blue, downheart- 
ed—see? Then you spy this letter. You 
pick it up. It’s for you, and you recognize 
the handwriting. It’s from your sweetie— 
get me? You smile. You open the 
letter. Then your smile fades away and 
you weep. Get me? Try it. Now, mind, 
it don’t really matter if you can act or not. 
Zenda wouldn’t care about that. He 
could teach a wooden image to act. 
It’s just your registering—that’s all. 
Ready? Camera!” 

In Zenith, when she had played in the 
high-school shows, Clancy had been self- 
conscious, she knew. And here, with only 
a bored assistant director and an equally 
bored camera-man to observe her, she was 
even more self-conscious. So she was 
agreeably surprised when Johansen com- 
plimented her after the scene had been 
taken. 

“You done fine!” he said. .“Now let’s 
try another. This time, you come in from 
the right, happy-like. You see the letter 
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and get blue. You read it and get happy. 
Got it? Shoot!” 

She went through the little scene, this 
time with less self-consciousness. Johan- 
sen smiled kindly upon her. 

“T think you got something,’’ he told 
her. “Can't tell, of course, yet. The 
screen isfunny. Prettiest girl in the werld 
may be a lemon on the screen. Same goes 
both ways. But we’ll hope.” 

But this couldn’t dash her sense of 
success. She rode on air to Sally Hender- 
son’s office. Her employer was not there. 
Clancy had telephoned before meeting 
Walbrough, asking permission to be late, 
and also apologizing for not having 
returned to the office the afternoon before. 

“Miss Henderson’s gone out of town for 
the week-end,” young Guernsey, the too 
foppishly-dressed office-manager, told her. 
“She left this for you.” 

“This” was an envelop which Clancy 
quickly opened. It contained, not her 
discharge, which she had vaguely expected 
—why should her employer write to her 
otherwise? — but twenty-five dollars, 
half a week’s salary. And Clancy was 
down to her last dollar! 

“We close at one on Saturdays,” 
Guernsey informed her. He himself was 
beating the closing-time by three-quarters 
of an hour, but Clancy waited until one 
o’clock. Then she left. She called upon 
Miss Conover, but the plump, merry little 
dressmaker had nothing ready to try on 
her newest customer. 

It didn’t matter. Nothing mattered. 
Zenda had caused a test to be made of 
her—and Clancy Deane would be upon the 
screen! 

She wondered just what sort of parts 
Zenda would give her. Of course, she’d 
have to begin with little “bits,” as Fanchon 
had called them. But soon—oh, very soon! 
—she’d work up to great roles. She wanted 
emotional parts; she felt that she could 
bring to the screen something new in the 
way of interpretation. All the Clancys of 
the world, whether it is acting or writing or 
singing that they wish to do, feel the same. 

She took in a matinée in the afternoon. 
She supped, in lonely splendor, at the 
Trevor. And, equipped with a novel, she 
went to bed early. But she could not 
concentrate. Her mind wandered; and 
it didn’t wander to the mystery of 
Morris Beiner’s death, or to the possi- 
bility that some one in Vandervent’s 
office would definitely decide that she was 
Florine Ladue, nearly so often as it 
wandered to the Zenda studios. 

She had fooled Philip Vardervent 
yesterday. Grannis and Weber had 
passed, so she believed, out of her life. 
Why should she worry?. She had done no 
wrong. Resolutely, she refused to fret. 
Instead, she went off to sleep, prepared for 
roseate dreams. 
awakening was not so roseate. 

Mrs. Gerand, who, by request, roused 
all her lodgers on week-days, permitt 
them to slumber as late as they chose 
on Sundays. The lodging-house, usually 
from seven o’clock until nine a noisy place, 
filled with the bustle of departing men and 
women, was silent as the tomb on Sunday 
morning. And Clancy slept until eleven 

o’clock, to be awakened by the landlady. 

“T hate to do it, Miss Deane,” she 
apologized, ‘but when letters come by 
special messenger, they’re important a 
telegrams, I think. So I brought this up.’ 


She had them, but the 
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Clancy, sitting up in bed, took the note 
from Mrs. Gerand’s hand. After the 
landlady had gone, she opened it. And 
then she put her head upon the pillow 
and wept. For Zenda had written: 

Dear Miss DEANE: 

I am at the studio, where I had them run off 
your test of yesterday morning. You see, I 
didn’t waste any time. And I’m sorry to tell 
you that you won’t do for the screen. One 
cannot explain it. Your skin, your features, 
your hair—everything about you is beautiful. 
And you have brains. But the camera is a 
tricky and unreasonable thing. All of that 
beauty and charm which is yours fails to 
register upon the screen. I cannot tell you how 
sorry I am, and I shall be only too glad to let 
you see the test yourself, so that you will not 
possibly doubt my good faith. If, in any other 
way, I can be of service to you, please command, 

Yours faithfully, 
ZENDA. 

All her illusions were shattered. She 
didn’t wish to see the test. She believed 
Zenda. 

Slowly her sobs ceased. She had no lack 
of courage. Also, she was young, and 
youth turns from defeat to future victory 
in a moment’s time. 

Carefully, as she bathed, she removed 
the traces of tears. Dressed, she break- 
fasted at the Trevor. Then, feeling more 
lonely than she had ever felt in her life, 
she went out upon Fifth Avenue. Groups 
of people were entering a church a block 
away. She was not a particularly devout 
young person, but she had been a regular 
churchgoer at Zenith. She walked up the 
avenue and into the church. She expected 
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no consolation there; a girl or boy of 
twenty who can acquire consolation from 
religion is not exactly normal. Age turns 
to religion; youth away from it. But she 
did manage to forget herself in the solemn 
service, the mellow music. 

Emerging, she envied the groups that 
paused to chat with each other. Ip 
Zenith, she knew everybody, would have 
also stopped to exchange comment and 
gossip. But here—she had failed in her 
great ambition. The rest was makeshift, 
a stop-gap until—until what? She didn’t 
know. Vaguely she wondered where 
Randall was. Probably hundreds of miles 
beyond Chicago now. 

And then, as she crossed the square, her 
heart leaped. For she saw him reluc- 
tantly descending the steps of her lodging- 
house. she quickened her pace. He saw 
her. His reluctant tread also quickened. 
Unmindful of the drifts, Randall plowed 
across the street and joined her. She 
wondered why he had not started on his 
Western trip. 

And then Clancy’s heart, which had been 
beating joyously with a gladness that she 
did not quite understand, seemed to drop 
to some region inches below where it be- 
longed. For, coming round the corner of 
Thompson Street—no, not coming, but 
stopping as he perceived her—was Spofford, 
the dyed-mustached detective of Vander- 
vent’s office. And with him was a shorter, 
slighter person. Fear aided recognition. 
He was the elevator-man of the Heberworth 
Building, who had taken her up to Beiner’s 
office last Tuesday afternoon. 


Find the Woman is certainly a record-breaker for thrills and lively narrative. 

Clancy Deane’s keen wit and intuition have so far kept her from being enmeshed 

in a net of extraordinary circumstantial evidence. The next instalment, in January 

Cosmopolitan, tells what happened when she is confronted with an apparent eye- 
witness of her visit to Beiner just before he was killed. 


A Rival to the Prince 


(Continued from page 57) 


first squad, the Prince of Wales, kept step 
accurately and slanted his rifle in perfect 
alignment over his right shoulder. 

Jt was thus that he marched out of sight. 


iil 


Dan feared to look at the girl who sat 
by his side. He had been so much affected 
himself by the drama of the thing he had 
just witnessed that he was afraid to meet 
the glorified reflection of it which he was 
sure he would find in her romance-awakened 
eyes. 

’ Every glance but his own was strained 
after that vanishing column. Dan’s was 
away, anywhere but at the vision of his 
lost happiness. 

Suddenly, the emotional tension of the 
crowd broke. Under the leadership of a few 
timid initial shouts, a tremendous roar went 
up. In mid-career, it stopped as if a hand 
had been placed over the mouth of each 
person there. 

For something had occurred—one of those 
things which are the shame of our speed- 
mad American public. The flimsy, hastily- 
built reviewing-stand, crowded beyond its 
safe capacity, began to sway and then, al- 
most silently, it seemed, collapsed to the 
ground, throwing up a little whirl of dust 
like the smoke of an exploding shell. 

It didn’t seem, at first, like anything more 


than just being lowered to the street-level 
in a lightly descending parachute. People 
were laughing, hysterically perhaps, as they 
went down. A row of falling dominoes 
would have made almost as much commo- 
tion. Then the mass of débris became a 
scrambling ant-hill. Men, women, and 
children trampled over each other in an 
effort to get away. 

Dan landed on his feet in some way and 
looked round for Irene. He could not see 
her, and he searched frantically. He heard 
her call to him, “Dan; oh, Dan, help me 
get up!” She must be near and on the 
ground. 

Then the rush began. He tried to stem 
the tide of humanity as it swept him away. 

It was no use. It was like fighting stam- 
peded cattle, and the end of his efforts found 
him out in the street with the mob. The 
dust was still hovering over the ruin when 
he went back with a sinking premonition 
in his heart that Irene was still there. 

She was. A timber had fallen across 
her which had pinned her to earth, and her 
eyes were closed. 

With frantic energy, he started to re 
move the beam which held her down. It 
was a job for four men, but he heaved it 
off somehow. Love and fear gave him 
strength. He knew that her happiness 
mattered above all other earthly things, 
that he would give his life just to have het 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


Not Merely Our “Guest” 


I’ve often felt that the word “guest” failed to express the 


teal way we look at you who visit us at Hotel Pennsylvania. 


When you visit a friend you feel under obligation to accept what 
ever hospitality he can offer, however humble it may be. You know 
you are his“guest”; you would never violate the spirit of hospitality 
by a critical attitude. 


You are under no such obligation here. Hotel Pennsylvania 1s 
your home. You are more than a guest. You are in a sense a host. 
The hotel’s conveniences are your conveniences, its servants your 
servants, its hospitality your hospitality which you offer to your friends 
at luncheon, dinner, dance, afternoon musicale, or whatever else may 
be the place or occasion. 


As in your home you want the human element to contribute to 
your guests’ comforts, so in Hotel Pennsylvania we try to make em- 
ployees feel that it is you whom they serve—not the management. 
We want them to meet your wishes. 


If in any instance they fail to do this, as of course they some- 
times do, being human, you will do us a service by taking up the 
matter with me personally. It’s just that sort of co-operation which 
has helped me do the things that cause experienced travelers to say 
the Pennsylvania is as near “like home” as a hotel can be, considering 


the infinite variety of personal tastes in its big and ever-changing family. 


Hotet Pennsylvania, with its 2200 rooms, 2200 and each of these five hotels makes reservations 
baths, is the largest hotel in the world—built for all the others. All have Private baths, cir- 


and ted for discriminating travelers who —— icewater and other u conv 


want the best there is. 
p Pert with it are the four Hotels Statler Buffalo has just 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis; Statler. 


for a new Hotel 


room. An entire block of ground in 
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‘Another 
Wy $50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the 
third increase I’ve 
hadinayear! Itjust 
shows what special 
training will do for 
aman.” 


Every mail brings let- 
ters from some of the two 
million students of the 
International Corre- 
spondence Schools, telling 
of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won 
through spare time study. 

How much longer are 
you going to wait before 
taking the step that is 
bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to 
start now than to wait for 
years and then realize 
what the delay has cost 
you? 

One hour after supper each 
night spent with the I. C. S. 
in the quiet of your own home 
will prepare you for the posi- 
tion you want in the work 
you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to 
us to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, just mark 
and mail this coupon. 
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BOX 2577, SCRANTON, PA. 
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continue to live, to have her partake of 
those things of life she had not yet tasted. 

Tenderly, he lifted and carried her clear 
of the wreckage. Once, during the trip, 
her lips moved, and she whispered some- 
thing he could not catch, and her arm tight- 
ened a little round his neck where he had 
That was all. Then she sank 
back limply in his arms once more. 

At the hospital, they diagnosed it as in- 
ternal injuries, incurred chiefly when she 
was trampled on by the frantic crowd. 

“She may recover,” the surgeon said, 
“but it is about an even break. Some little 
urge toward life would turn the tide favor- 
ably. Without it, there is little hope.” 

Dan spent his second sleepless night at 
the hospital. Irene had no relations that 
he knew of, and he was her nearest friend. 

Along toward morning, the nurse came 
out to the corridor for him. 

“She wants you,” the nurse told him. 

“Me?” Dan echoed. 

“She wants some one,” she explained, 
“and I thought it must be you. You had 
better come in and see, anyway.” 

Dan stood at her bedside. In some way, 
she was conscious of his presence, and her 
fluttering fingers on the coverlet found his 
With a sigh, she let them rest there 
without opening her eyes. 

“T knew,” she whispered almost inaudi- 
bly, “that you would come back. If ycu 
hadn’t, I should have died.” 

Dan brought her fingers reverently to his 
lips. He imagined that the prince would 
have done that, and it was with never a 
pang that he made his supreme effort to 
play up to the part which had been invol- 
untarily assigned to him. If it meant her 
life, he would be a prince or anything else 
that was required. For a long time, he sat 
by her bedside, holding her hands. Finally, 
she dropped off to sleep. 

When the surgeon came back in the morn- 
ing, she was still unconscious, but with some 
changes for the better, he said. He made 
Dan go and get some rest, but he returned 
in the afternoon. She was still in a state 
of feverish insensibility, but quieted down 
again when, subconsciously, she knew that 
he was there. 

It was a week of ceaseless vigilance, a 
campaign fought as much by Dan as by 
the doctors. He had to tell the attendant 
about the deceit he was practising. Other- 
wise, she might waken sometime and find 
out that he had lied. That might do her 
physical harm. 

One morning, when he arrived at the 
hospital, they told him that her fever had 
gone down and her mind was clear. 

He almost hated to go in to her. It 
would be difficult to lic to her now with 
her eyes open. But he vst. 

Irene was lying, white-faced and thin. 
with her eyes closed just as he had last 
seen her, but, at the tread of masculine 
feet, she opened her eyes, saw him, and 
smiled wanly. He thought he saw her 
looking beyond him at the door as if she 
expected some one else to come in. 

“They said—”’ she began. 

“He had to go away,” Dan lied. That 
off his chest, he plunged in more boldly. 
“But he said he would write,” Dan con- 
tinued. 

That was all the falsehood he had to 
perpetrate that day. They talked of other 
things for a few moments, and then Irene 
showed signs of fatigue, and he left her 
without kissing her hand—for the first 


” 
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time since she had been hurt. And, for 
the first time since that terrible day, Dan 
suffered again from the pefectly normal 
human pangs of envy and jealousy. It 
was long into the night before he reso- 
lutely fought them down and devoted him- 
self to the hardest task he had ever under- 
taken. 

The following day, when he went to the 
hospital, he was to be further harrowed 
by a more radiant Irene. They had a 
desultory conversation about trivial things. 
Irene finally showed him a telegram she 
had received. It was from a Canadian 
city and said: 

Miss IRENE GREER, 

Brownley Hospital, 

Dodge City, Michigan. 

Hope you are much better. Shall always 

remember what a peach of a time I had with 


you. PRINCE OF WALES. 


That was all, rather discreet and formal, 
Dan opined, but that was doubtless the 
way with princes. At any rate, it had 
made Irene absurdly happy. 

“Pretty swell, isn’t it?” she said, smiling 
—the old smile. 

“Great!”’ Dan echoed. bet you’re 
the only girl in America who ever got a 
telegram from a prince.” 

The next day she had a letter, written 
upon hotel stationery from the'same city. 
She showed him the envelop, but not the 
message this time. 

“T imagine you can guess about what 
he said,” explained Irene, with a mouse- 
like smile. ‘“Isn’t he a dear to spend so 
much time thinking of me?” 

“Great! He sure is,” Dan agreed, swal- 
lowing a lump in his throat. 

This being confidant to a lady in love 
had its drawbacks. In studying back over 
his somewhat uneventful life, he could not 
recollect anything that had been harder 
to do. 

After the first one, other notes came at 
intervals from different cities along the 
.prince’s route. Sometimes she showed 
the envelop to him, and at other times she 
merely mentioned the fact that they had 
arrived. 

The month that followed was a period 
of painful pleasure to Dan. She was ab- 
surdly dependent upon him, and he felt 
that he might never again have so good 
an opportunity to serve her, to show by 
deeds the love which he was so clumsy in 
expressing in speech. Sometimes he fan- 
cied that she was happier, that she was 
beginning to forget. Then; if no letter 
arrived for a few days, she would mention 
it, and he knew that she hadn’t forgotten 
at all. It hurt. 

But almost always she would receive a 
line from the prince within a day or two 
afterward. And then, for a while, Dan 
would go through a kind of hell that poets 
and women never know. Because, after 
all, it must be easier to yearn for some- 
thing you know not what than to know 
exactly what you want and to be positive 
you never can have it. 


IV 


THERE was a settlement to Irene from 
the city on account of damages. Thanks 
to Dan, this financial reparation was 
prompt and ample. And the president 
of the refrigerator company was keeping 
her job open for her until she was well. 
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There is a charm—a distinctiveness in the 
appearance of Harrison equipped cars, dis- 
cernible at a glance. But it is not alone ex- 
ternal grace that distinguishes such cars. 
Appearance here is but an assurance of high 
grade performance, for motor efficiency 
winter and summer is definitely increased 
by the dependability of Harrison Radiators. 


How well this is recognized by leading motor 
car manufacturers is indicated by the in- 
creasing number of quality cars being 
equipped each year with Harrison Radiators. 
The Harrison automatic shutter controlled 
radiator is a feature of all Lafayette Cars. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 
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Is Belber too particular 
about the Belber name 


OW long do you suppose the confidence the public 
has in Belber Luggage would last, if Belber skimped 
on quality—even occasionally? ; 

It is getting so that mere cheapness, unsupported by 
any other appeal, is losing what attraction it ever might 
have had to the user of Luggage. 

People want to know what stands back of low prices. 

There never was a time when the Belber name and 
the consistent quality construction it represents were so 
much in demand by forward-looking merchants as they 


Thirty years of the highest principles ever known to the Luggage 


safeguarding yourself and your Belber merchant. 

Is it any wonder that Belber guards its good name so vigilantly? 
Or that the better class stores in town not only feature Belber 
merchandise but also call your attention to the fact that it is 
marked Belber? 

Ask to see the line of Belber Traveling Goods. 


If you do not know the nearest Belber dealer, 


back of every piece of Belber Traveling Goods— 


write us for his name 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 


i The largest manufacturers of high grade Wardrobe Trunks, 
i) Trunks, Bags and Suit-Cases in the world 
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| It was a month before she could leave 
the hospital, and Dan, of course, was the 
one to take her home. 

He had a taxi-cab waiting at the door 
of the hospital. It was the beginning of 
autumn. 

“Let’s go for a little ride in the coun- 
try,” she suggested wistfully. “It’s so 
beautiful, and I’ve been cooped up so 
long. That is, if you can afford it.” 

“Of course!” Dan assented. “I’ve had 
a raise in salary, and I haven’t a blessed 
thing to do with the money—and probably 
never shall have,” he added, under his 
breath. She heard and smiled. 

She asked that they stop on the summit 
of Sugar Loaf—yes; there is a Sugar 
Loaf near Dodge City, just as there is one 
near your town. 

“Tell the chauffeur to go for a walk,” 
she proposed. “I want to stay here just 
for a little while and take it all in.” When 
the man had gone, she turned to him. 
“Am I going to have to ask you to hold 
my hand?” she demanded. 

Even then, he made no move, said 
nothing. The words refused to come. 

“T—” he began, and then, “Suppose 
that—it isn’t necessary to be kind to me,” 
he finished lamely. 

“You may kiss my fingers,” she sug- 
gested, “if you haven’t any more nerve 
than that—just as you did in the hos- 
pital.” 

But Dan didn’t do so, and she went on: 

“Dan dear, an Englishman doesn’t speak 
of ‘a peach of a time’—don’t you know 
that? It’s pure Americanese.” 

Dan blushed painfully. 

never studied-—-” 

“Thank God vou didn’t, or perhaps I 
never should have found out what a really 
wonderful prince you are.” 

He found her slim pale hand in his palm, 
and his fingers started to close over it, but 
he checked them. . 

“Do you remember when you were a 
kid,” Irene went on, “when you first 
found out that it wasn’t really Santa 
Claus who brought your Christmas happi- 
ness, but, instead, that it was your own 
father and mother?” Dan nodded dumbly. 
“And do you remember that you were a 
little disappointed at first to discover that 
it wasn’t a sort of a fairy-story, but how, 
after you had thought about it a little, you 
were—oh, twice as glad to find that your 
happiness came from the dear, tangible 
people who loved you and whom you 
could love back instead of from some dis- 
tant imaginary being?” 

Dan held her wasted fingers against his 
cheek and pressed them so. 

“T think you loved them more, perhaps, 
because they had created that moment of 
fairy-land for you. But you would never 
have cared to go back—to exchange the 
dear, tender reality for the dream. Won't 
you unlock the door and let me have that 
place in your heart that you’ve kept all 
swept and dusted for me this long time 
that I haven’t been awake enough to know 
I belonged there?” 

When the taxi-driver came back to find 
out if his meter was still alive and ticking, 
he went away again without looking at it 
and sat down in a clearing whence he had 
an excellent view of Dodge City. 

But he didn’t admire the view much. 

He was wondering gloomily if his half- 
package of cigarettes would last until 
dark. 
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CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


You 


To insist that your 
repair man put Cat’s 
Paw Rubber Heels on 


your shoes. 


There are no holes to 
track mud or dirt. 


They will protect your 
polished floors from 
heel marks. 


And they'll give you 
perfect safety for every 
step you take, because 


It’s also the reason why Cat’s Paws 
wear longer than the ordinary kind, 


Cat's Paws are made in black, white 
or tan—for men, women, and chil- 
en. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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35¢ at your druggist’s 


PISO'S 


| for Coughs & Colds 


To guard against the 
sore, scratchy throats, the 
coughs and the colds that 
attack us unexpectedly— 
Piso’s has for 56 years 
been the family standby. 
It is good for young and 
old. It contains no opiate. 
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Star-Dust 


(Continued from page 78) 


A high-bosomed young woman, with a 
powerful mezzo-soprano that pulled her 
mouth to a rhomboid, sang Santuzza’s 
famous aria from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
stopping suddenly at some unseen signal. 

“Fine, strong voice of resonant tin!” 
said Visigoth, under his breath. 

A throaty young tenor sang “‘ Ride, ride, 
Pagliacco” through to the sob, 
it with a violent throw of 

Then Trieste took the running 
downward an avalanche of quick chords, 
the sepia-outlined head of Auchinloss 
gone meanwhile from the stage, and, 
down somewhere in the sea of dim ness that 
rolled through the auditorium, I ily could 
see his profile etched into the twilight. 

Very suddenly, Zoé was down-stage, 
and through the cymbals hitting into 
Lilv’s consciousness, the voice finally came 
through to her, flowing so easily on the 
beautiful, the tried old theme of the aria 
of Michaela, that she had the feeling 
of great ribbon bolts of every color winding 
about and not even half unflung as they 
struck the topmost places. 

How true her flight! 

Zoé sang throuch without interruption, 
so that, when she had finished, the timbre 
lay like a singing wire on the silence. 

Somewhere between the ecstasy of the 
elbow that pressed against hers and the 
ecstasy of her child’s voice still trilling 
on the black silence, Lily was conscious of 
movement. The gray silhouette marching 
down the aisle of gloom. A group up 
about the piano. Another chord struck out. 
Zoé’s voice skipping upward in grace-notes. 
Vague, indeterminate passings of figures 
through a fluid of unreality. 

Then, somehow, they were out again 
into the gloom of wings and then on to the 
white, incredible humdrum of the side- 
street, standing there beside the little door 
marked * ‘Private, ” Bruce at her side. 

“Lilv, you’ve won!” 

She felt sillily inclined to laugh. 

“T seem to have, don’t I?” 

“She’s a flute! She’s a lark! She’s a 
dream! I—I don’t believe I seem to take 
it in.” 

“Nor—I.” 

Then Zoé joined them, an air of assumed 
composure belied by the faming brilliancy 
of her eves and cheeks. 

“Why didn’t you come up afterward?” 
she said, forcing a commonplace, and, to 
Bruce, ‘Hail a cab, pretty—please!” 

He did, helping them in and poking Lis 
head in after. 
“Where?” 

“ Anywhere. 
while, Lily?” 

She nodded. 

“Ts three a crowd?” 

For answer, Zoé drew him in by the 
sleeve, and, on the jouncing-ofi of the cab, 
was in her mother’s arms, covering her 
cheeks with close-pressed, audible kisses, 
and both of them crying. 

‘‘He—he didn’t say much, Lily. Kissed. 
my hands—told me to live beautifully 
and work endlessly. I’m to go back 
to-morrow. They’re discussing things 
now—he and Maestro—something about 
a five-year contract—but a great deal of 
red tape first—board-meeting. I’m to bea 
secret until next season. Maestro cried— 
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and Auchinloss— Lily, you need never 
be afraid for me—you hear—you hear— 
never! Lily—it’s happened! And you 
did it! Lily, kiss me!” 

“You darling! You’re like a queen— 
all the little lives that go into the making 
of your cloth of gold, vet each proud to be 
ever SO humble a party to it!” 

“Lily, you’re sad! On my day, you’re 


“Glad! You’re the meaning of every- 
thing. The road had to lead somewhere. 
Everything is so clear now. You're the 
lovely meaning, Zoé, behind all the circum- 
stances that went to weave you.’ 
Only half plumbed, Zoé sprang from her 
mood, flashing, with all the amazing 
coquetry that was so new to Lily, round 
toward Bruce. 
“Well—what?” 
“On the very day I’ve found you, I’ve 
lost you.” 
“To whom?” 
“Fame. 
“Nonsense!” she cried. And buried her 
face against her mother. 
Persiflage rose. 
“Skylark, when I become more coherent, 
L’ll tell you how wonderful you are.” 
“7.06 dear, hadn’t we better drive home?” 
“Lark! Lark! I cannot go home now, 
Lily. Let’s have a lark!” 
Suddenly Bruce caught her by the 
dancing hands. 
“Let’s celebrate!” 
“Let al’ 
“We'll dine at Sherry’s, dance at the 
Ardmore.” 
“Lovely! Lovely! I’ve never been to 
either.” 
“No, no, Zoé! Please! Your grand- 
parents at home. Besides, it’s war-time.” 
“Nonsense! Laugh while we may. 
Next month, this time, I’ll probably be in 
the thick of it myself. Let’s laugh to-day. 
V ote her down, Zoé!”’ 
“Pl-ease, Lily!” 
“Your grandparents, Zoé—they don’t 
even know the news yet-——” 
“Lily, this once 
“Not Sherry’s, then, Zoé—a quieter 
“Immense! I haveit! Tarrytown. An 
opportunity to show you the place before 
you go. We'll drop this taxi and pick up 
my car at the garage. How’s that?” 
on a duck of an idea! Oh la, la, la, 
And so, quite dumbly, Lily acquiesced, 
and by easy shift to the tan-upholstered 
car that ironed out all jolts, and a stiff 
breeze from the Hudson whirring softly 
against their faces, they were whirling out 
along quiet stretches, dusk coming down 
like a veil. 
Seated between them, Zoé fell to singing, 
trilling highly and softly, her head bared 
to the wind, her tam-’o-shanter on Bruce’s 
lap, and Lily sitting silently by, with lids 
down against hot eyeballs. 
Presently, lights began to come out along 
the river, like the gold eyes of cats. 
“How cool your fingers are, Zoé! Like 
the petals of something.” 
“Lily, naughty man is holding back one 
of my hands on me.’ 
“Lovely hands!” 

“Naughty man!” 

Silence. 
“Oh, dear!” 

“Oh, dearest!” 

‘That wasn’t for you. That wasa sigh.” 
“But I stole it.” 


We search the world 
for your benefit 


HROUGH our nation-wide 
organization with its world- 
afhliations, we search constantly for 
attractive investment opportunities. 
You can benefit from this effort. 
Our research and buying depart- 
ments, our trained representatives, our 
fifty offices, our ten thousand miles of 
private wires—all are at your service 
to help you select bonds, notes or 
preferred stocks that exactly fit your 
needs. 


Whte today for our current pur- 
chase sheet where nearly a hundred 
such securities are listed. Ask for 
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The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book, and 

Bonds,” giving in- 
formation on the follow- 
ing subjects, will be sent 
gladly on request: 


Why we handle only carefully 
investigated investment se- 
curities. 

The wisdom of purchasing 
securities from a Company 
large enough to maintain 
far-reaching _ investigation 
service. 

The importance of buying in- 
vestment securities from a 
house with over 50 offices 
and international connec- 
tions and service. 


Why the careful investor se- 
lects securities from a broad 
range of offerings. 

How 10,000 miles of National 
City Company’s private 
wires keep our offices in 
leading investment centers 
of the country in constant 
touch with our New York 
headquarters. 

Your advantage in dealing 
with a Company whose rep- 
resentatives talk with an 
average of 3,000 banks a 
day. 

Why these sales representa- 
tives are especially qualified 
to helpfully discuss your in- 
dividual investment needs. 


For a copy of this book, 


address our New York 
office, asking ‘for 0139. 
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signs, in colors, with your name neatly 
imprinted. Send now name you wish im- 
printed with$1.00 and we will 
with envelopes prepaid. The Bixler 
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| You Want to Earn 
Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you 
earn steady promotion. But are you pre- 
pared for the job ahead of F Do you 
measure up to the standard that insures 
success? For a more responsible position a 
fairly good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare esti- 
mates, to figure cost and to compute inter- 
est, you must have a certain amount of 
preparation. All this you must be able to 
do before you will earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men whose 
general knowledge is not equalto a high 
school course. Why? Because big business 
refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion by the lack of 
elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan 
give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all the 
essentials that form the foundation of prac- 
tical business. It will prepare you vo hold your own 
where competition is keen and exacting. Do not 
doubt your ability, but make up your mind to it and 
you will soon have the requirements that will bring 
you success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. 
It will not cost you a single working hour. We are 
se sure of being able to help you that we will 
cheerfully return to you, at the end of ten lessons, 
every cent you sent us if you are not ye | 
satisfied. hat fairer offer can we make you 
Write today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 


Dept. H-914 Chicago, U.S. A. 
American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. H-914, Chicago, Ill. 
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.....Certified Public Ac- __|...... Sanitary Engineer | 
J countant $7,000 to $15.000 .000 to $5,000 
wanda Accountant & Auditor | ......Telephone Engineer | 
$7,000 Tel to $5,000 
‘tsma. esigner | ...... Telegrap! agineer 
500 to $1, to $5,000 
Electrical Engineer | ...... High School Graduate 
General Education ......Fire Insurance Exper 
| In one year $3,000 to $10,000 | 
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Address.. 


WEEKLY BOND LETTER | 


discussing desirable domestic 
and foreign bonds 


Free upon Request 


L. L. Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Broad 6470 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
Direct Wires to Various Markets 


“Cheeky!” 
| Giggles. 

Silence again, and they turned off a 
macadamized road that was prematurely 
| dark with trees and into a lariat of drive- 
way that elicited from Zoé a squeal of 
| enthralment. 

Even to Lily, though she had figured in 
its purchase, there was something startling 
in the vast classic whiteness and formal 
Italian chastity of the house as they 
flanked it, drawing up under a porte- 
cochére of Corinthian columns. Through 
a double row of cypresses turning black 
that enclosed a sunken garden, Dante and 
Vergil might have moved, and yet, Lily, 
aching with the analogy which could not 
conjure, could only call up rather foolishly 
the three-color magazine advertisement 
of a low stream-line motor-car drawn 
up before just such Renaissance magnifi- 
cence. 

They were met by Pauline—known to 
Zoé and her mother through perfunctory 
office meetings. She was exceedingly 
| petite, rather-appealingly so in her widow- 
| hood, and of her younger brother’s rather 
Spanish darkness, except for a graying 
| coiffure worn high and flatteringly. 
| There were seventeen years between 
| them, and yet her shoulders were deeply 
|white and rose, quite unwithered, out 
|of a jetted evening gown, and her profile 
|entirely without the sag of tired flesh. 
| A certain petulance lent to her exceed- 
‘ingly well-bred diction quite a charm, and 
|she was playful and adoring enough to 
‘pinch her brother’s cheeks as she tip- 
toed to kiss him. 

“Nice boy to bring some charming 
people and save me from the boredom of 
dining alone! How’s my handsome brother? 
Naughty boy! It’s the first time you’ve 
looked yourself in weeks. They work him 
too hard down there, Mrs. Penny. I tell 
my fat brother he’s become little more than 
an ornamental gargoyle. It’s too sordid 
for this boy, and now you’re running away 
from him, just when I had hoped the time 
was ripe for him to dabble in some of the 
things he’s set his heart on. Shame on 
you tor running away!” 

Her twitter, from topical bough to 
topical bough, hardly demanded reply. 
She exclaimed over Zoé, admiring her 
extravagantly, and led the way, quite tinily 
regal, her running line of comment un- 
broken. 

In a soft boudoir of French grays, French 
doors, cerulean blues, and a litter of every 
extravagant requisite of the toilet, Lily 
faced herself in a cunningly triplicated 
mirror. 

““We’re not dressed. We shouldn’t have 
come’’—trying to hide down her sense of 
misery. 

“* “I’m dressed in all the cloth of gold you 
have woven for me,’ ”’ quoth Zoé, in mock 
grandiloquence, still pitched to her 
exultant key, and in all her youthful 
capacity for it, full of self. 

There were gold-backed brushes with 
deep bristles that plowed her hair out into 
dust of gold, and a finely wrought amber 
comb, which she ran through the fluff, 
striking an attitude. 

““She walks in splendor like the 
night—— 999 

“Zoé, you’re losing your head!” 

“ ‘Splendor!’ This is me! Marble— 
terraces—rugs that slide! Only, I want 
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peaeocks that strut—and tails that open 
like fans and—starlight—him!”’ 

“Who?” 

darling! Nobody—the world— 

e!”? 

There was no restraining her. She 
smoothed her mother’s hair only to kiss it 
awry again. She fluffed a fragrant cloud 
of powder along her neck. Stretched 
herself in the conscious pose of a Récamier 
on the lacy mound of a chaise longue, and 
finally followed her mother into the 
drawing-room, entirely at ease in the 
straight blue frock. 

It was a room almost with width of 
the house, with a balcony at one end, hung 
in a shah’s silk prayer-rug. and a stone fire- 
place opposite. Three sets of leaded 
doors opened out onto a flagged parapet 
that overlooked the Hudson and beyond 
the deep purple of perfect September. 

They met, a little group, at one of these 
doors, and Lily noticed gratefully that 
Mrs. Enlow had thrown a net wrap over 
the formality of her evening gown and 
that Bruce had merely changed to flannels. 

He smiled at her with that impersonal 
sort of kindness which could cause such a 
rush of blood to her heart, and spread 
himself in a playful salaam before Zoé. 

“ Princess!” 

She held out her hand to be kissed, 
which he did five times, finger by finger. 

“These terraces,” said Lily, trying not 
to be heavy, “are like the setting for an 
Egean romance.” 

He smiled at her again through the new 
film over his eyes. 

‘Close the doors, Bruce; it’s growi 
chilly,” said Mrs. Enlow. m— 

“Yes,” said Lily, shivering a bit; “chilly.” 

“And I’m warm!” cried Zoé. “How can 
anyone be chilly on a night like this!” 

“Come, Princess, and I'll show you 
some stars.” 

“Don’t wander too far before dinner, 
children. Mrs. Penny and 1 will sit indoors. 
Only youth can risk swollen joints.” 

“Yes,” said Lily, feeling herself rather 
terrifiedly past the fiercer rush of life; 
“only youth.” 

They sat on a great overstuffed divan 
that faced the parapet, lighted softly at 
one end by the first lamp of evening. 

“Why, you poor child, you’re shivering 
of chill! It’s the damp. Let me get you 
a wrap.” 

In the thickening silence, Lily sat looking 
out through the glass doors. Bruce and 
Zoé were silhouetted out there against a 
fathomless evening sky that was brilliantly 
pointed with a few big stars. But they 
were not looking out. Her face was up to his 
like a flower about to be plucked, and, 
looking down into it, his whole body seemed 
to sway to sweetness. 

Suddenly, the ache in Lily’s heart was 
laid. With all of her old capacity for the 
incongruous, but without any of her usual 
pump of terror, she thought suddenly of 
her father, two nights hence, sitting down 
to the cold salmon and fried potatoes on 
Page Avenue, hanging his napkin with the 
patent fasteners about his neck. 

But. with her gaze on those two etched 
and eloquent profiles, a piercing sense of 
achievement seemed to flow with a warm 
rush of blood, curing her of chill. 

Her heart beat high with what even 
might have been fulfilment. 
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AVE the Surtace and you Save All’ 
applies to the interior of your home as 

' well astothe exterior. The fine finish of your 
furniture, woodwork and floors needs protec- 
tion from the wear and tear of daily use. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax spreads a protective 
coating—satin-smooth and transparent—over 
the finish, bringing back lost lustre and en- 


hancing the beauty of the natural wood grain. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is an ideal furniture 
polish. It imparts a-smooth, lustrous finish, 
‘on which dust and lint cannot cling. Takes 
the drudgery from dusting. 

Johnson’s Wax is the proper polish for floors of all 


kinds. It does not show scratches or heel-marks, and 
floors polished with it can be easily kept in perfect condition. 


Johnson's Prepared Wax comes in three convenient 
forms—a form for every use: 

Johnson’s Paste Wax—for polishing floors of all kinds 
—wood, linoleum, tile, marble etc. 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax—for polishing furniture, pia- 
nos, woodwork and automobiles. 
Powdered Wax — immediately gives any 
floor a perfect dancing surface. 


Your dealer has ‘‘JOHNSON’S”’ 
—there is. no substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Racine, Wis., U. S. 


Canadian 
Brantford, Ont. 
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Mai d’or Talc 


New 
Startling! 


Its packing is sensational. 
Its startling fragrance is 
unusually pleasing. This 
is what the modern wom- 
an desires. 
Mai Dror is the talc 
ry world of 
has waiting for. 
just what you | a have expected 
udou. one woman. 
“Truly, it is his Master Stroke !"” 


Are too,"tired of the ordin: 
the o tale? Then 


A Startling Fre Fragrance! 


Te is i ible kc od 

the difference and be’ glad 
to pay a little more for the best. 


FOR Vv. 
SY PRED L. PACKER 


iwaudou, Times Building, :vew York, for a generous sample of Mai d’or perftume— 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


VEN the Pirate, civilization’s outlaw, bowed to the 
power of Time. 


These buccaneer Bolsheviks had one ceremonial Material, construction, 
in common—the automatic firing of the Noonday Gun. Fo- P= spon dros 
cused through a burning glass, the sun’s rays discharged the htc i Mee 
cannon which recalled the sea rovers at midday. 


A picturesque device—much like the ancient Sun Cannon 
in the Palais Royal. Doubtless more than one swarthy rascal, 
gloating over jeweled plunder, set his stolen watch by the 
Noonday Gun in those wild freebooting days. 

Inventions run in cycles. Alfred’s Time-Candle recalled 
the cave man’s burning rope: The Pirate’s Noonday Gun 
harks back to the Sun-Dial of Babylon. Gradually, as Father 
Time fled down through the ages, emerged that realization of 
the value of Time which inspired those timekeeping marvels 
of our world today— 
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Boomerang Bill 
(Continued from page 69) 


“The money? That’s easy,” Bill con- 
tradicted. “I'll bring it to you to-night.” 

Bill had forgotten—not that it would 
have made any difference if he had remem- 
bered—that he had changed his last five- 
dollar gold piece when he paid their fare 
to the beach. 

“No, no; you mustn’t. I can’t let you 
do that,” she protested. 

For days, Boomerang Bill had been 
painfully muddling his brain in writing 
and memorizing a stiltedly eloquent pro- 
posal upon which, when he dared, he 
intended to risk his hopes of happiness. 
Now, with Annabel May in his arms, he 
’ forgot what he had planned to say. 

“ Annie, since the night I first saw you, I 
have leved you and wanted you always. 
You know that’s God truth,” he said 
gently. “If you care—if you'll marry me, 
we'll go to Arizona and make a home for 
mother—and ourselves.” 

Boomerang Bill saw the shell-like color 
of the girl’s cheek deepen. Her hands 
caught and held his. Boomerang Bill, 
taking that for his answer, was satisfied. 
Hours later, when Annabel May was back 
in her cashier’s cage and Bill was wander- 
ing the streets alone, with a happiness so 
great it awed him, he remembered that his 
entire supply of money consisted of less 
than five dollars. 

“Tl turn a trick to-night—a big one 
and my last,” he promised himself confi- 
dently. “In Arizona, I’m going to hit the 
square trail.” 

Whereupon Fate played another high 
trump, this time a glance from. the vin- 
dictive eyes of Tony the Wop, who never 
had forgotten or forgiven the stranger 
who had humbled his Sicilian pride before 
the eyes of his lady-love. 

“Damned New York Irisher!’”’ he 
muttered vengefully, his wrath flaring into 
renewed hatred at the sight of his enemy 
as they passed on the street. ‘How does he 
get his dough, I wonder?” 

The thought suggested a brilliantly 
attractive possibility. Tony the Wop began 
a quick canvass of Hayes Valley resorts in 
search of Detective-Sergeant Gotelli, his 
fellow countryman and friend. 

Boomerang Bill, once more the gunman, 
turned slowly in the direction of a neigh- 
borhood branch bank which he knew would 
be open that evening. 

As he got out his revolver and fashioned 
a mask in his room that evening, after 
having satisfied himself that the bank in 
question admirably suited his purpose, Bill 
realized, with perplexity, that he was as 
hervous as an amateur. He remembered 
that their “last job” notoriously is the 
“jinx” of all crooks. 

“Tt won’t be mine,” he promised himself, 
and knew, as he spoke, that his promise 
was unbacked by conviction. 

Boomerang Bill’s warning premonition 
apparently belied itself. The hold-up 
was accomplished with his old-time nerve, 
Precision, and despatch. It netted him a 
well-filled sack of gold and currency— 
more than he required. As Bill drove away 
in the car he had stolen for his escape, 
the touch of the coin-sack swung beneath 
his armpit thrilled him by its nearness, 
its sureness. It represented his power to 
Bive the girl he loved all she so desperately 
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New York City. 
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Genuine—Original 
B: actual test genuine De Miracle is 
the safest and surest. When you 
use it you are not experimenting with 
a new and untried depilatory, because 
it has been in use for over 20 years, 
and is the only depilatory that has ever 
been endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dermatologists, Medical Jo and 
Prominent Magazines. 
De Miracle is = most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle al »ne 
devitalizes hair, which is the only 
common-sense way to remove it 
face, neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Try De Miracle just once, and if you 
are not convinced that it is the perfect 
hair remover return it to us with the 
De Miracle guarantee and we will re- £ 
fund your money. Write for book free. § 
Three sizes: 6oc, $1.00, $2.00 E 
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Solid Gold Setting 


Brilliant as a Diamond 
RS 10-Day Free Trial 
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your friends would gladly receive asa Xmas Present. 
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Our selling plan is simple and convenlent. We ey 
you the ring prepaid. You deposit §5.25 with your 
postman, then put the ring on your finger. Af er 
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Send for Free Illustrated 
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needed. Boomerang Bill was happier 
than he had believed any man could ever 
be. No disturbing qualms of conscience 
ruffled his utter contentment. Before him, 
and very near, was Annabel -May and a 
home and a new life. 

As he abandoned the car on a side-street 
and started homeward. Boomerang Bill 
was no longer Bill the experienced hold-up 
man, fresh from the robbery of a bank. 
Had he been, he would have avoided the 
streets in advance of the inevitable alarm, 
and hidden the damning evidence of guilt 
that hung beneath his arm—also the 
equally damning mask and revolver. In- 
stead, following his thoughts, he turned 
straight toward Sam’s Place, happy in 
anticipation of what he would see in 
Annabel May’s eyes when he slipped the 
money to her across the counter. 

Detective-Sergeant Gotelli, who had 
been told but a few hours before by Tony 
the Wop that Boomerang Bill was worth 
watching, saw him enter the restaurant. 
He had just received a description of the 
bank-robber. Bill filled it in every detail. 

“Tt ain't possible that I can be this lucky, 
but I’ll find out mighty quick,” the police- 
man decided 

As the detective entered the restaurant, 
Bill, standing before the cashier’s wicket, 
was in the act of drawing a sheaf of bills 
from his pocket. Gotelli tapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“JT want a little talk with you outside,” 
he said. 

Boomerang Bill’s first surprised glance 
identified Gotelli as a police officer. With- 
out a word or glance of recognition toward 
the wide-eyed, puzzled girl behind the 
cash-register, Bill turned quickly, even 
eagerly, into the street, with the detective 
at his side. The possibilities of escape did 
not enter his mind. His one all-dominating 
thought was that he must conceal his ac- 
quaintanceship with Annabel May, that 
he must protect her from the damning 
fact that he had been found in the act 
of sharing the bank-loot with her. 

“Live around here?” questioned the 
detective. 

“ Yes.” 

“Working?” 

“Not just now.” 

With another perfunctory query on his 
lips, the detective spied a suspicious bulge 
beneath Bill’s coat and whipped it back, 
revealing the bank’s coin-sack. In a 
second, the detective’s gun was at Bill’s 
breast. In another second, handcuffs were 
on his wrists. 


Annabel May was troubled and anxious 
when, for the first time, Bill was missing 
when she left her work. In the morning 
papers, she found the solution and Boomer- 
ang Bill’s picture. 

“Oh, how could he?” she cried, horrified. 
And then, with quick understanding, she 
added gently, “It was for me.” 

Her natural horror at the discovery that 
the man she was to marry was in prison 
faded. In its stead, and born of the cer- 
tainty that his love and her necessity were 
responsible, she found a new and greater 
tenderness for Boomerang Bill filling her 
heart and irresistibly pleading his cause. 
Women are like that—sometimes. 

From his cell in the city prison, Boomer- 
ang Bill sent word to the detective chief 
that he was ready to plead guilty. The 


evidence against him was overwhelming. 
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The quicker it was all over the better. 
On the thirc day after his first great mo- 
ment on the beach, Boomerang Bill had 
been sentenced to ten years in San 
Quentin Penitentiary. Then Annabel May 
went to him. As he was led into the 
ne reception-room, she sprang toward 


“Tf I had known—if I had guessed,” she 
whispered brokenly, as she clung to his 
arm, “you never would have dene it. You 
are here because of me—because you care. 
Never, never, can I forget that!” 

The sudden joy of great and unexpected 
happiness lighted Boomerang Bill’s face. 

“You don’t hate me for what I did?” he 
whispered. 

“Hate you!” 

And, looking into her eyes, Bill saw that 
he had won instead of lost her. 

“You will wait?” he asked humbly. 
“I don’t ask you to. I haven’t the right 
to ask anything of you—now. I haven’t 
the right to hope for anything, but——” 

5 When you come back, you'll find me— 
waiting,” the girl interrupted. “Nothing 
and no one shall come between us. Then, 
if you’ll give me now the only promise I 
shall ever ask of you, life will begin again 
fcr us both. Promise me, dear, you’llnever 
again, even for me, try to get money you 
haven’t earned honestly.” 

“Never again, so help me God!” 

The next day, they took him to San 
Quentin Penitentiary. 

Each week brought him a letter from An- 
nabel May. He reckoned time by the 
thickness of the packet he carried always 
in the pocket he sewed within the bosom of 
his prison shirt. Twice a month he an- 
swered her letters—answered them in 
haltingly worded, painfully misspelled 
epistles that were written straight out of 
the heart of a one-weman man who bared 
his innermost being on prison stationery 
for the eyes of that one woman. Boomer- 


ang Bill was almost happy during these. 


months, for his mind lightly skipped the 
numbing monotony of the prison in its 
fixed intentness upon a future rich with 
promise. 

There were fifty of Annabel May’s let- 
ters in Boomerang Bill’s treasure-packet on 
the day when the yard-captain’s runner 
silently slipped a pass to the visitor’s 
reception-room into his hand as he worked 
with a thousand others in the clanking tur- 
moil of the cloth-mill. The significance of 
the slip of paper fell upon him like a blow. 


Bill had made her promise never to visit 


the prison. And now she had come; for 
his visitor, he was sure, could be no one 
else. 

In the reception-room, he found Annabel 
May. She came to him with outstretched 
hands and a cry of mcementary joy that 
was stifled by the hopelessness of an in- 
definable something he read in Ler eyes. 
As on that other, sc-different day at the 
beach, he asked, in alarm: 

“Annie, what’s wrong? 
quickly.” 

And, as she had at the beach, the girl 
answered, 

“Mother.” 

“Not—not dead?” 

Annabel May shook her head. 

“Not that—not quite that, but I know— 
the doctor says it will be so very soon unless 
I take her to Arizona at once—now,” she 
to say. 
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GOOD phonograph should last for life. Yet even if 
“something goes wrong” within the first months, 

you have no direct claim against the manufacturer who 

does not give you a written guatantee. 

A signed and printed guarantee accompanies every CRESCENT 

Phonograph. In case of trouble you have only to notify your 

dealer to obtain prompt and expert repair service without charge. 


Compare the CRESCENT guarantee with other guarantees 
before you buy. 
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A musician visited many dealers to determine what points are most 
important in selecting a ng These points are contained in this 
interesting booklet, mailed, with our compliments, at your request. 
Address: Crescent Talking Machine Co., Inc., 7 White St., New York. 
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“A JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

»r over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
bns, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
iamond importing concerns in America selling 
yo jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! ere are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interestany present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser. 


1 carat, $145.00 
This one carac dia- 
mond is of fine bril- 


liancy and perfectly Ladies’ All 
cut. Mounted in Tif- 

fany style 14K, solid | Platinum Diamond 
gold setting. Money Ring $395.00 


refunded if it can be 
duplicated elsewhere 


Six blue white periectly cut 
diamonds set on sides of the 
for less than $200.00. ring. Large center stone is fine 
Our Price $1 45 blue white color. Ring is exqui- 
direct to you sitely hand-carved and pierced. 


Men’s Green Gold 
Diamond Ring 
95.00 

Fine blue white perfect- 
ly cut diamond, embed- 
ded in solid platinum. 
Ring is handsomely 
hand-carved in Grecian 
design. Money refunded 
if this ring can be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for less 
than $480.00. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings . 

14 carat = = $31.00 1% carats - = $217.00 

3g carat « = 50.00 2 carats -00 

‘o carat - = 73.00 3 carats 930.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur 
chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 


WEREFER YOU TO ANY BANK IN BOSTON 
If desired, rings will _be sent 
to ycur bank or any Express 
Co., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Our diamond guar- 
antee for full value for all 
time gces with every pur- 
chase. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


This book is beautifully 
illustrated. Tells how 
tc judge. select and 
buy diamonds. Tells 
how they mine. cut and 

diamonds. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: 


Publishes 


London, Amsterdam and Paris 
STUDENTS 
cash art ase 
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signment: 

// MAGAZINE lessons an 

} articles or 
Cartooning, Designing, Ilius- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
Satisfactory or money refunded. 20c a co: $1 a year. 

. nd $1 NOW, Thrift Sta aken 
> G.H. LOCK WOOD, Editor, Dept. 630, Kalamazoo,Mich. 


$1,800 to $10,000 a Year 
Accountants 


Bankers, Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 


and Secretaries. Thousands Needed. 

Ask for our Ur = book, *‘Guide to Business Suc- 
cess.” It's FREE. It tells how we will train you BY 
MAIL or AT COLLEGE for any of these good pos‘- 
tions, and get the position for you; how to develop 
your will power and zou brain power into money- 
making power. With the book, we send statements 
from bankers and accountants telling you that our 
Accountancy, Banking, and Business-Procedure 
Course is the best. Address 


Draughon’s College DESK 
Nashville, Tenn., or St. Louis, Mo. K 


With the half-uttered, confident promise 
of aid on his lips, Boomerang Bill realized 
what he was and where. His eyes traveled 
to the guard lounging in the doorway, to 
the hideously striped clothes he wore, to 
the adamant prison wall just visible out- 
side the windows. Each was a crushing 
reminder of the bondage in which he lived 
and must live for long years. The eager 
light in his eyes died as he covered his face 
with unsteady hands. 

“A worthless, blundering, half-witted 
fool—that’s what I am to be here like this 
when you need me!” he cried, revealing 
the depths of his self-contempt in each 
word. ‘‘Annie, I’d give my life for the 
money you need, and I can’t cash it in 
for a single dollar!” 

Annabel May caught his hand in hers. 

“Tt isn’t your fault, dear,” she said. 
“You’re here only because of what you 
tried todo forme. I'll never forget that or 
stop caring for—you because of it, but—— ” 

The girl stopped. Boomerang Bill, 
sensing new and greater danger, squared 
his shoulders as if fcr a blow. 

“You haven’t told all. Tell me.’’ he 
said. 

“T came to tell you—to ask you—ask 
you if—” Annabel May covered her face. 
“Oh, my dearest, I can’t, 1 can’t—I 
won’t!” she cried, 

“Tell me,’ repeated Boomerang Bill. 
The girl struggled to speak. 

“There’s a man I know—a young min- 
ing engineer—and they’re sending him to 
Arizona to work—and he wants me to— to 
— He says he loves me.” The girl 
stopped and hid her face on Boomerang 
Bill’s striped coat. 

“Finish telling me,” he repeated. 

“T don’t love him. He knows that, but 
he says I will—in time. He wants me to go 
with him to Arizona—and take mother— 
and marry him. I came to tell you.” 

“No; you belong to me. You promised 
to wait.” 

Boomerang Bill caught her by the shoul- 
ders with rough fingers that bruised her 
flesh. His eyes’ blazed with the inherent 
fury of a man animal who sees his true 
mate threatened by a rival. 

“T know. It’s so. 1 want to,” she 
gasped, with scant coherence. Then, 
fighting for mastery of herself and of 
speech: ‘I came to ask you what 1 must 
do. You must choose for me. If I go— 
if 1 marry him, I break my heart and my 
promise to you. If I don’t, my mother wi'l 
die, and I will live knowing I killed her—I 
came to-day to ask you to choose for me.” 

Boomerang Bill made no reply. His 
face was a dull, deathlike gray. Minutes 
passed—minutes in which his filmed eyes 
saw the vine-covered cottage with Annabel 
May in the doorway and another man turn- 
ing in at the gate to receive the welcome 
that was in her eyes. He struck his breast. 

“No! Never!” he cried. 

Two tiny hands caught and held his. 
Their touch killed the fierce unnamable 
something that had slipped the words past 
his lips. 

“You have chosen: Iam to say, ‘No’?” 
the girl asked, her face as white and pained 
as her lover’s. 

During seconds, each age-long, they 
looked straight into each other’s eyes. 
Then, suddenly, Boomerang Bill caught 
her into his arms, crusl ing her to his breast, 
as he kissed her hungrily, fiercely. Slowly 
he released her. 
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“Marry him. I’ve chosen for you,” te 
said. This was the second of the three 
great moments of Boomerang Bill’s life. 


Three weekly letters—long, loving, de- 
voted letters—had been added to the 
packet within Boomerang Bill’s shirt since 
the day of his renunciation. Then in mid- 
week, as he returned to his cell at night, 
Bill found a fourth—and last. The lines 
blurred as he read: 


My DEAarEsT: 

This is good-by. I must not write again, 
ever. I know you will understand why I 
must not. To-day I am yours. To-morrow 
we start, and I shall have lost the right to be, in 
heart and soul, 

Boomerang Bill threw himself on his 
bunk with Annabel May’s last letter 
crumpled within his fingers. The “to- 
morrow ” of the letter was now to-day—her 
wedding-day. Now, this instant, as he lay 
behind his steel-barred door, Annabel May 
was another man’s wife, During that long 
night and the others that followed it, he 
learned, for the first time, all that im- 
prisonment may mean to a man whose 
woman is beyond the power of his protec- 
tion and love. 

For days and weeks and months 
Boomerang Bill existed as nearly with- 
out hope_as any man may be and live. 
But, by slow gradations, and because 
men must rekindle hope or die, he began 
again, at last, to look forward to a far-away 
future created by imagination at the com- 
mand of necessity. Slowly, this fiction of 
his mind took on the vivid clarity of real- 
ity. He saw himself, a time-expired man, 
walking out of the prison gates—free. Fe 
saw the endless expanse of the souttemn 
deserts drifting past car windows. Te 
felt the fierce heat rising from Arizona’s 
unshaded plains. Then, as he lay in tis 
cell, with pulse quickened by thrills of 
eager anticipation, Boomerang Bill sew 
himself hurrying toward a cottage, meaner, 
barer than the vine-covered haven of hep- 
piness of which he had once dreamed. In 
the doorway was a girl, slender and elfir, 
with gray-blue eyes. Always he was oui‘e 
close before she recognized him—so clcse 
he could see every line of unhappiness in 
her face. And then, as she knew him, te 
saw her eyes light suddenly with welcome 
and love, and, stretching out tremblirg 
arms, she flung herself to him crying: 
“Thank God you have come at last! 
Take me away—somewhere—anywhere 
with you!” 

Just there, always, the vision ended, and 
Boomerang Bill, turning back his mind like 
a clock, began again with his exit from the 
prison gates and relived the scenes of his 
hope-conjured visions. 

And then, one day, so unexpectedly he 
almost doubted its reality, Boomerang Bill 
was granted a parole and actually walked 


‘through the great gates of San Quentin 


prison and became once more a free man. 
Straight, as he seemed to have done a thou- 
sand times in the darkness of his cell, 
he traveled Arizona-ward. He saw the 
trackless wastes of the cactus desert flit 
by; he felt the radiating heat of the treeless 
plains as he dropped from the train at the 
town to which Annabe! May had gone. 
The quick, duskless Arizona night had 
fallen before he located her cottage. It 
was more like the vine-covered cottage of 
his dreams than like the bare, meager one 
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VERY BODY can give Eversharp 
to everybody because everybody writes 
and can use Eversharp every day, year 
after year. Eversharp is ever sharp and 
never sharpened; is ever useful, ever 
saving of time and motions, ever attractive 
and, therefore, ever appreciated every- 
where. Wahl craftsmanship has equipped 
recs for every pencil purpose and 
designed Eversharp to satisfy every fas- 
tidious taste. Make sure you GIVE 
Eversharp —the name is on the pencil. 
Styles for pocket, chain, purse or hand bag. 
Prices, $1 upward. Dealers everywhere. 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Company, 
444 Market St., San Francisco. Canadian Repre- 
sentatives: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Co., Toronto, Canada 
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Never Forget 
How folks love Bubble Grains 


The finest breakfast you can serve lacks its greatest charm without them. 

There are three of them—Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Puffed Corn— 
and each has its own delights. You can serve them in a dozen ways. So 
they bring to breakfasts endless fascinations. 

What other cereal is half so enticing as these flimsy, flavory grains? 


At other hours 


Remember what Puffed Grains are. Two are whole grains steam-exploded, 
one is corn hearts puffed. Every food cell is blasted for easy, complete 
digestion. The grains are puffed to bubbles, eight times normal size. 

They are flavory, flaky tid-bits, yet they are ideal scientific foods. 

Use in home candy making or as garnish on ice cream, or as wafers in 
vour soups. Mix in every dish of fruit. Salt or butter, as with peanuts, for 
hungry children after school. 


The night dish 


At supper or bedtime float Puffed Wheat in milk. Then you have the 
supreme food made delightful and easy to digest. 

Think of whole wheat with every food cell blasted—made into food con- 
fections. Do your folks get these ideal foods as often as they should? 


Puffed Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


The finest pancakes ever tasted 


Now we mix ground Puffed Rice in an 
ideal pancake flour. Your grocer has it 
—Pufied Rice Pancake Flour. It is seli- 
raising—batter is made in a moment. The 
Puffed Rice flour makes the pancakes 
fluffy and gives a nut-like flavor. You 
have never served a pancake so delicious. 
Try it now. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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of his prison nights. Light shone from the 
windows, but there was no waiting girl 
in the doorway to recognize and welcome 
him. So accustomed had Bill become to 
that imagined picture that her absence 
strangely disturbed him. He crossed the 
lawn, intending to knock, and then, within 
a step of the porch, halted suddenly. 
From within the house he heard gurgling 
laughter—a little child’s laughter. A 
chill, cold as the rising night wind, fell 
upon his heart. A child’s laughter had 
been no part of the conjured vision of his 
return. Silently he stole round the house 
and peered in through a window. 

He saw Annabel May—a far different 
Annabel May from the one imagination 
had pictured. She was kneeling beside a 
cradle in which lay a little girl with her 
mother’s soft flaxen hair but with eyes 
not gray-blue but an alien brown. The 
fiercely jealous animosity of a defrauded 
male animai curled Boomerang Bill’s lips 
back from his clenched teeth, and in that 
first torturing instant of full understand- 
ing, he saw, in the brown-eyed, prattling 
child that lay in its mother’s arms, some- 
thing that had robbed him of more than 
life itself. And then, as she raised her 
head, he glimpsed Annabel May’s face 
clearly in the full light. It was rounder, 
fuller, softer than memory pictured it, 
Ee flushed with the fulfilment of mother- 
ove. 

Gravel crunched on the walk; there was 
a step on the porch; the door was thrown 
open, and a man stood silhouetted against 
the outside blackness. Annabel May sprang 
to her feet with an eager, welcoming cry. 

“My darling,” she cried, “why are you 
so terribly late? You know little Annie 
simply will not go to sleep until you come.” 

Together they knelt beside the cradle, 
the man’s arm tenderly clasped about 
Annabel May’s waist. 

Silently, Boomerang Bill stole away in 
the darkness. That was the third and last 
and most bitter of the three great mo- 
ments of Boomerang Bill’s lifetime. 


The shabby pedler with his tray of 
cheap wares, the little Chinese girl clinging 
to his hand, the yellow mongrel following 
close behind, trudged on along the graveled 
walk of Plymouth Square. Boston 
Blackie’s eyes followed them. 

“Say, did you know Boomerang Bill in 
the old days when he was a crook—all 
white and not half Chink?” repeated the 
too-well-dressed youth at his side, a bit im- 
patient at Blackie’s abstracted silence. 

“Know him? Yes; I knew Boomerang 
Bill when he was all white—which he is 
to-day,” Blackie replied. “I knew him 
when he was a better man than either of 
us—whick he may be to-day.” 

“But he must have a yellow streak,” 
persisted the youth. “A prison jolt can’t 
change a white man into that”—with a 
jerk of his thumb toward the pedler. 


what he is,” answered Blackie quietly. 
“A baby with brown eyes that might 
have been blue, like Bill’s own, did it. He 
lost everything that makes life livable, and 
has found in its stead what you see—a 
little Chink girl he calls ‘Annie’ and a yel- 
low dog. They love him, and he lives for 
them. And he sells pencils, because once, 
long ago, he promised a girl he’d never turn 
another crooked trick. Yes, kid; Boom- 
erang Bill's a man—a man of his word.” 


“Prison didn’t make Boomerang Bill . 
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My Road to Faith 


(Continued from page 24) 


truth which nature has impressed upon me 
—that just so long as man considers 
himself the one and only chosen part of 
God, and therefore next to him in great- 
ness, just so long will his egoism and self- 
conceit blind him to the greatness and 
glory of the real truth, and to the glory 
of the faith which might be his. I believe 
that Christ was a great teacher, that he 
was a great student of his times, and 
incorporated into his teachings all that 
was highest and best in the teachings of 
other great men who had lived and died 
before him. And I have always regretted 
that Christ was unfortunate enough to have 
for his historians a set of men who were 
unequal to their task, many of them nar- 
row-minded, moved by “visions” and 
superstitions instead of facts, men who 
believed in all the miracles of the imagina- 
tion from conversing with angels to stgp- 
ping the sun, men utterly incapable of 
writing down calmly and truthfully those 
mighty teachings of Christ which, had they 
been written as they were spoken, would 
have meant so much for the world to-day. | 
For I believe, in my own heart, that Christ 
was the greatest lover of nature that 
history knows of to the present day. I 
believe that in the many years of his 
“disappearance,” Christ was not only 
studying the teachings of the past but 
that, close to the breast of nature, he was 
learning the splendid truths of life—all 
life—which were afterward the very heart 
and soul of his messages to mankind. 

I believe that Christ, would he return to 
earth to-day, would say: “ My biographers 
have given you a wrong impression of me, 
and they have misquoted me. What my 
soul was called upon to teach nineteen 
hundred years ago, they have clothed in the 
raiment of superstition, of misunderstand- 
ing, and of impossible miracles. For I am 
aman, even as thee and thine. But I have 
found the true faith. And that faith, as I 
told them then, depends utterly upon the 
dropping of the scales of self from man’s 
eyes and his understanding of ail life. 
For that I gladly died.” 

The greatest regret I have is that 
Christ, as a man, did not foresee more. 
clearly the tremendous influence his 
teachings were to exert upon humanity 
through the ages. Had he guessed this, 
he would have written down with his own 
hand those teachings which were so care- 
lessly left to the mercy of superstitious, 
frequently fanatical, and at nearly all 
times incapable biographers. For Christ, 
of all men who ever lived, was undoubtedly 
one of the best and the most humble. His 
teachings came straight from his heart. 
He did not intend that they should be 
smothered in hyperbole, metaphor, and 
thetorical embroidery until no two living 
men could agree absolutely upon their 
meaning. I believe that he spoke simply 
and directly, for only in that way could he 
have reached the hearts of the masses. 
And I believe that the greatest of all his 
lessons was the lesson of humility. As a 
man, he had dropped his egoism, had 
submitted himself to the Master of all 
life, and in that submission he had found the 
the truth, and the glory of a great faith. 
The misfortune of the humanity to follow 
m after-ages was that the world of Jesus 
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Train at nat YELL 
Let Your 


BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


Be of University Grade 


The urgent need of business today is for 
high-salaried executives, managers and de 
mental specialists. Under the alle Pro! 


by mail, under expert guidance, ei 


from any other educational institution. 


Write your name and address at the 
bottom and mail today. 


it 
monthly terms which anyonecan afford 
refunded if dissatisfied upon completion 
course. More than 225,000 have enrolled. Find 
out what LaSalle training can’do for you. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW. _ ae 
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For corns, callouses 
and bunions 


—here’s quick relief! 

Just put a Dr. Scholl Zin-Ox Pad over that ten- 
der corn, callous or bunion or enlarged toe joint. 
It will stay there; at once removes friction or 
pressure and its special zinc oxide medication 
will soon take away every bit of the soreness. 
Waterproof, antiseptic and healing—remarkable 
in its quick, cure action. There is a Dr. Scholl 
appliance and remedy for every foot trouble. 


Dr Scholl's Zin-Ox Pads are so safe that the 
chiropody profession has used them for years as 
a prophylactic dressing after operations. 


At shoe, department and drug stores every- 
where; sizes for tender joints, corns, callouses or 
bunions, 35c a package, 


A sample free (state whether for corn, callous 
or bunion) upon request to the Scholl Mfg. Co., 
312 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. With it we 
will send a free copy of Dr. rind 's valuable 
booklet, ‘‘ The Feet and Their C; 
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Christ was small—so small that by word 
of mouth he could reach from end to end of 
it. Had he dreamed that there were still 
undiscovered worlds so great that, by com- 
parison, his own was but a handful of dirt 
out of a wagon-load, I am convinced 
within myself that the world of to-day 
would not be struggling to understand a 
faith written in parables and riddles, for 
Christ would have set his own hand to the 
task which others so poorly accomplished. 

I have, at times, heard intelligent 
people express amazement that I should 
dare to place human life on an equal level 
with all other life, that I should so “blas- 
pheme the Creator” as to say that the 
life in a two-legged animal who can talk 
is the same as that in a flower or a plant 
or a tree or some other animal which 
cannot talk. I have sometimes allowed 
myself. to point out the innumerable 
advantages possessed over man by many 
living things which have no language, 
as we know language. I could fill a dozen 
volumes with word-pictures of the thou- 
sands and tens-of thousands of advantages 
which living things outside of man possess 
over man, and which, if man could achieve, 
would be stupendous miracles. But man, 
collectively, is blinded by his egoism to 
the marvelous attainments of all life that 
does not walk and talk as he walks and 
talks. .When confronted by the incon- 
trovertible wonder and apparent miracle 
of other life as compared with his own, I 
have nearly always found that men and 
women fall back, as a last resort, on the 
absurd and shallow argument: “But this 
other life you speak of has only instinct. 
It cannot talk; it cannot reason, and there- 
fore it is impossible for it to have a soul.” 

And yet I know that such arguments 
as this, innumerable though they might 
be, cannot prevail until men and women 
bring themselves face to face with nature 
itself, filled with a willingness and a 
yearning to understand. They point out 
the pests of life—the serpent, the deadly 
insects, the plants that scar and poison; 
yet they cannot see themselves as perhaps 
the deadliest and the most relentless of all 
pests. If the world to-day were eliminated 
of human pests as each individual in the 
world might judge for himself, how many 
of us would be left alive to-morrow? 

And always, when I have listened to the 
age-old arguments prompted by man’s 
egoism and self-glorification, I love to 
return to the peace and the comfort of 
nature, whether that nature be in the form 
of a deep forest, a clover field, an orchard, 
or the little back plot of a crowded city 
home. And if I am where there is no cool 
earth to stand my feet upon, I find my 
peace and rest in the printed pages which 
describe that nature-world of mine. Nature’s 
Bible is not hard te find. It is everywhere, 
living, breathing, printed—the one uni- 
versal and ever-present Book of Life. 

Whenever I think of the commonest of 
human arguments: “But this other life 
you speak of has only instinct. It cannot 
talk; it cannot reason, and therefore it is 
impossible for it to have a soul,” there 
always comes to me the particular tragedy 
I am going to describe. The chief human 
actor in it was, in my humble estimation, 
one of the most physically perfect of her 
species. I will not give her name, but she 
is the daughter of one of the best known 
men in the nation and one of the foremost 
scientists of the world. 
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I think she was about twenty when my 
outfit happened to join trails with her 
father’s in the Far North. She was athrill 
with life. She worshiped her father. She 
loved the sun, the sky, the wind, the trees, 


the whole world. Life seemed to have given . 


her everything that it possessed—the rare 
coloring of the most beautiful flower under 
her feet, a form that was divine, hair and 
eyes that no artist could paint. She is, I 
have heard, beloved in her own environ- 
ment. She is a worker for human better- 
ment, and spends much of her time in 
actual work among the poor. 

In the afternoon of the day we 
camped together, there was a sudden 
excitement. Three of the Indians had 
driven a cow moose, a yearling, and a bull 
into a small cover. It was a splendid 
chance for the girl. I can see her eyes 
glowing with the fires of excitement now, 
as she caught up her rifle and hurried with 
her father and brother and the Indians to 
the refuge-place of the family of moose. 
She, was placed at the head of an open 
space, and the moose were driven out. 
First came the yearling calf, then the 
mother, and after them came the old bull. 

The girl fired first at the calf, and then at 
the mother—and from that moment all that 
was big and beautiful and noble in life 
seemed to leave her own body and enter 
that of the old bull moose. For the first 
shot had struck the calf, laming it so that it 
could run but slowly, with the mother 
urging it on from behind. Not once in the 
moments that followed did the mother 
run ahead of her calf. And then I beheld 
a thing that I believe to be as noble as 


anything that man has ever done in all the . 


ages. Believe, if you will, that the 


magnificent old bull had no _ reason! 


Believe, if you cannot sacrifice your egoism, 
that he did not think! 


The old bull ran alongside the cow, along- > 
side the calf, and then, by reason or instinct, © 


he knew what had happened. He did not 
forge ahead. He did not race for safety, 
but deliberately he dropped behind, turned 
himself broadside, and stopped, making of 
his own splendid body a barrier in the path 
of the bullets. 

I heard the girl’s rifle cracking. Twice 
I saw the bull flinch, and I knew that he 
was struck: Then I heard her cry out, 


almost frantically, that her last shot was © 
gone. Her brother ran up from the cover , 


and thrust his own rifle into her hands. 
“Give it to him, sis!” he cried. 


The big bull had turned. He staggered © 


a bit as he ran, but in a hundred feet he had 
overtaken the cow and the calf. The calf 
was going still more slowly, and in my 
desire to see the cow and the bull break 
away, I shouted. 

Almost simultaneously with the sound 
of my voice, the bull stopped again. He 
placed himself broadside, at perhaps a 
three-quarter angle, so that, by turning his 
head slightly, he was looking back at us. 
He was directly between the cow and the 
calf, and the girl’s bullets continued to rip 
into him. I remember that I cried out in 
protest, but she did not sense my words. 
Every fiber of her being was strung to the 


thrilling achievement of that crime. She | 


was deaf and blind to the nobility of the 
great-hearted beast who, in my eyes, was 
deliberately sacrificing his life. Her fa- 
ther had run up, and brother and father 
cried out in triumph when the old bull 
sagged suddenly in the middle and almost 
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Duofold 


Health Underwear 


Keeps Them Warm 


HE man, boy, woman and child clothed under- 
neath in Duofold enjoys a warmth, comfort 
and health protection worth a great deal to them. 


The two-layer fabric, with the warm wool out- 
side and the soft cotton inside, combines the ad- 
vantages of wool underwear with those of cotton 
underwear —the warmth and protection of wool 
and the comfort of cotton. 


In Duofold you are noticeably warm enough 
outdoors and enjoyably comfortable indoors, even 
in over-heated rooms. 


See Duofold at most any good store. 


Duofold Health Underwear Company ‘ 
Henderson & Ervin 

331 Fourth Ave., New York : 

Branch Offices in Chicago and San Francisco 


AND REMEMBER:~—In spring and summer enjoy the Ease and 
Comfort of Rockinchair Underwear—with the full blouse in back 
above the waist, closed seat and crotch, side-leg opening and 
the positive, ever-lasting fit due to “Kittle Srunk” process of 
finishing that makes the cotton suits absolutely unshrinkable. 
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$7-2L0 & 310-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| ARE MASTERPIECES 
| OF SHOE DESIGNING 


shoes in the 
world. They are || 


sold in 107 W. L. U 
Douglas stores, 


and $5.50 
direct from the factory to you at 


only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave .the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
‘ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 


or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, post age free. 


President 


CAUTION.— Insist upon ha: W.L.Do 
las shoes. The is Nile W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 146 Spark Street, - 


that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


Brockton, Mass. 


This is the only law school in the U.S. which conducted a 
standard resident school and gives its students identically 
the same instruction by mail. We are legally qualified and 
authorized to confer the Degree of Bachelor of Laws— 
LL.B.—by correspondence. Over 450 lectures delivered in 
classrooms and especially revised for our students by a large 
corps of prominent, practising lawyers. Our Law Library 
consists of 24 volumes (bound into 12 books) of Students’ 
Standard Text Books, prepared at an enormous cost exclu- 
sively for the use of our students by one of the largest and 
most reliable law book publishers in America. Written guar- 
antee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. $60.00 
course in Oratory and Public Speaking given free. Thousands 
of successful graduates. Only school of its kind in America. 
Established in 1910. Write today for Illustrated Catalog 
which will give you the Facts—the Proof—the Evidence. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 501 Morton Bidg., Chicago . 
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_ Reducing Rubber 
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for illustrated booklet. 
Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 
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Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 ‘fntrance on 34th St., 3rd Door fast) 
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THREE PENCILS, your name engraved in Gold, 50 cts. 
Holly or Floral Box. Reindeer boxes please the kiddies. 
The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 


Light 
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extreme brilliance, 1-3 less gas 
will flood your rooms with light 


J-LROBIN & SONS Inc 
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Manufacturer. of the Wonderful 
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fell to his knees. Four times he had been 
struck when again he went on. 

From my experience in big-game hunting, 
I knew that he was done for. Yet, even 
in these moments when he was dying, the 
glorious soul of him was unafraid. Three 
hundred yards away, he stopped and turned 
again, giving the cow and the calf a last 
chance -to reach the timber. The girl 
fired her last shots, and missed. Then the 
bull swung after the cow and the calf and 
disappeared in the cover. But, as he went, 
there came back to us a terrible, deep- 
chested cough, and my heart gave up its 
hope. It told me the heroic old bull was 
shot through the lungs. When I came 
up to them, just inside the timber, 
the three were standing in triumph close 
to the dead body of the bull. Hardly 
more than twenty paces from it was the 
yearling calf, dying, but not quite dead. 
The brother ended it with a revolver-shot. 

And then I looked at the creature who 
had committed this double murder. Many 
times I had done this same crime, but with 
me, crude and rough, with all the inborn 
savagery of man, killing had not seemed 
quite so horrible. And standing there, 
a little later—red-lipped, her face aflame, 
her eyes glowing, exquisite in her beauty— 
the girt had her picture taken in triumph 
as she stood with one little booted foot on 
the neck of her victim. 

When I hear of the vaunted human soul, 
and when men and women teil me there 
is no soul but the soul of a human, my 
mind goes back to that day. I might tell 
of a hundred other instances that are 
convincing unto myself, but that one 
stands out with unforgetable vividness. 

I am sure, for instance, that the soul 
of a flower once saved my life. This is 
not unusual, or even remarkable, for the 
souls of flowers have saved unnumbered 
lives, as well as giving cheer and courage 
to countless millions. Take the soul of 
the flower away from us, and the world 
would be hard and bleak to live in. 

To me, the soul is synonymous with life. 

I do not dissociate the two. When we 
breathe our last, our life—our soul—is 
gone. The two, I believe, are one. When 
we pluck a flower, we destroy neither, but 
when we tear it up by the roots so that it 
dies, then has its soul, or its life, gone 
the same way as that of a man who dies. 
I have a case in point, so convincing 
to myself that all the preaching in the 
world could not change my sentiment in 
the matter. I happened, at this particular 
time, to be traveling alone in the North- 
land, and when a certain accident befell 
me, the nearest help I knew of was at a 
half-breed’s cabin between twenty and 
thirty milesaway. Like the most amateur- 
ish tenderfoot, I took a chance along the 
face of a cliff near a small waterfall, slipped, 
fell, and came tumbling down a matter of 
thirty feet with a sixty-pound pack and my 
rifle on top of me. In the fall, my foot 
received a terrific blow, probably on a pro- 
jecting edge of rock. 
The man who has faced many situations 
is usually the man who is cautious, and 
though I had just committed an inex- 
cusable error in .my carelessness, I now 
lost no time in putting up my small silk 
tent while I could still drag myself about. 
It was well I did so. For ten days there- 
after, I was not able to rest a pound of 
weight upon my injured foot. 
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of the waterfall less than a hundred feet 
from my tent door, and the creek itself 
not more than a quarter of that distance, 
I was most fortunately situated under the 
circumstances. The first morning after 
my fall found me almost helpless. Every 
move I made gave me excruciating pain. 
My entire foot and ankle, and my leg 
half-way to the knee, were swollen to twice 
their normal size. This first day, I dragged 
myself to a sapling, cut it as I lay on my 
side, and made me a rough crutch of it. 
The second day, my entire limb was swollen 
until it had lost all semblance to form, 
and was so badly discolored that a cold 
and terrible dread began to grow in me. 
I had only thirty cartridges. I fired ten 
that first day, in the futile hope that some 
wandering adventurer might have drifted 
within the sound of my rifle. Occasionally, 
Thallooed. Night of the second day found 
me in the beginning of a fever, and, at a 
cost of physical agony, I prepared myself 
for the worst—placed my possessions 
within reach, and dragged myself up from 
the creek with a pail of water. 

I shall never forget the dawn of the third 
day. Racked with pain, with the fever in 
ny blood, my leg now stiff as a board to the 
thigh, I was still not blind to the beauty of it. 
It was a morning to put cheer and hope 
into the heart of a dying man. Then my 
eyes turned, and, a few feet away, I saw 
something looking at me. 

Yes; to me, in that moment, it was a 
thing living and vibrant with life, and yet 
it was nothing more than a flower. It grew 
on a stem a foot high, and the face of it 
made me think of one of our home-garden 
pansies; only, the flower was all one color, 
with longer petals—a soft, velvety blue. 
It seemed to have turned to face the morn- 
ing sun, and, in facing the sun, it was 
squarely facing me—a piquant, joyous, 
laughing little face, asking me as clearly 
as in words, “What can possibly be the 
matter with you on this fine morning?” 

I am not going into the psychology or 
soul-language of that flower. I am not 
going to argue about it at all, but simply 
tell what it did for me. Perhaps, if you 
want to lay it all to something, you may 
say it was because I was out of my head a 
part of the time with fever. But that 
flower was my doctor through the days 
of torture and hopelessness that followed. 
It faced the sun in the morning, wide-awake 
and open. Late in the afternoon, it would 
turn a little on its stem, and with the 
setting of the sun, its soft petals would 
begin to close, and it would go to sleep, 
like a little child, with the coming of dusk. 
Day after day, it grew nearer and more of 
a beloved comrade. 

After the fourth day, it did not, for an 
instant, allow me to think that I was 
going to die. Never for an instant did 
it lose its cheer and confidence. I do 
not think I realized how precious it had 
become to me until, one day, there came 
a terrific thunder-storm. I thought the 
first blast of the wind and beat of rain 
were going to destroy my comrade, and, 
almost in panic, I dragged myself right 
and left, forgetful of pain, until I had 
built a protection about my flower. 

That was the sixth day, and, from that 
day, the swelling and the pain began to 
leave my limb. On the tenth, I could 
move about a little on my feet. On the 
fifteenth, I was prepared to undertake my 
journey again. I felt a real grief in leaving 
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HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial artists are 
* frequently paid $250, $500, $1000, and more, for 

single illustrations or advertising designs—and their work is eagerly sought 

Thousands of advertisers. 
worth of designs and illustrations every year. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent into a high-salaried ability. Learn in your spare time by the “Fedcral’ 
Course endorsed by attists and illustratcrs otf national 
repute. Easy to learn, easy to apply. Write today ior “Your Future,” a beauti- 

ly illustrated 56-page Book 3 

. Send six cents in stamps stating your age and occupation. 


periodicals and publishers buy millions of dollars’ 


every ambitiouk young man and woman should 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 239 Federa! Schools Building Minneapolis , Minn. 
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URE face powder cannot injure, the 

most delicate baby skin. The trouble 
is, too many powders are made in the old- 
fashioned way, with rice powder. Rice 
powder is starchy, and, like bread flour, 
it is quickly turned into a gluey paste by 
the moisture of the skin. This paste clogs 
the cuticle, swells in the pores, causing 
enlarged pores, blackheads and pimples. 
A specialist makes a harmless powder 
by using an ingredient doctors prescribe to 
heal the skin. Every time you apply this 
improved powder you give your com- 
plexion a real beauty treatment. There 
is a thousand dollar guarantee of purity 


printed on the box, certifying it does not 
contain white lead, rice powder or any 
harmful substance. This guaranteed pure 
powder is called La-may (French, Poudre 
L’Amé). Because it is pure and harmless, 
La-may is now used by over a million 
American women; it is now the most 
popular complexion powder sold in New 
York. Women who have used even 
the most expensive face powders say 
La-may stays on better than any other; 
they say they cannot buy a better 
powder than La-may anywhere at any 
price. There is also a La-may Talcum 
that prevents the souring of perspiration. 
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that solitary flower. It had become a 
part of me, had encouraged me in my 
blackest hours, had cheered and comforted 
me even in the darkness of nights, be- 
cause I knew it was there—my little com- 
rade—waiting for the sun. For me, it had 
individualized ‘itself from among all the 
other flowers in the forest. And now, when 
I was about to go, I saw that the flower 
itself had about lived the span of its life; 
in a very short time it would fade and 
die. On the morning I left, the petals 
were drooping, and the tiny face did not 
look up at the sun and at me as brightly 
as before, and I fancied that I could hear 
its little voice saying, “Please take me 
with you.” And I did. Call it foolish 
and trivial sentiment if you will, but the 
flower and I went together, and afterward 
I wrote a novel and called it “Flower of 
the North.” 

I have often heard strong men say: 
“Oh, that is merely a matter of sentiment. 
_ is too hard and real for a thing like 
that.” 

I agree with them to an extent. Senti- 
ment does not play a large part in the world 
to-day. For sentiment, as that word 
is understood by the millions, is the heart 
and soul of all that is good and great. 
Without sentiment in the hearts of a man 
and a woman, there cannot be the fulness 
of real love between them, even though 
the law has made them man and wife. 
Without sentiment, no good act is ever 
done from the heart out. Without senti- 
ment—a sentiment that warms the soul 
as a fire warms a cold room—there will 
never be a deep and comforting faith. I 
have seen this “cooperation of rational 
power and moral feeling” make plain 
faces beautiful, and I have seen the lack 
of it make others hard as rock. Selfish- 
ness, egoism, the desire to get everything 
possible out of life, no matter at what 
expense to others, is its antithesis. 

As I write these last pages, I have at my 
hand facts which seem to show that senti- 
ment, and therefore faith, is as nearly 
dead as it has ever been. For science in 


and plotting frantically for the extermi- 
nation-of their fellow men, and this, in the 
hour when all the world is crying out for 
a faith, is what is being achieved: 

Deadly gases that will make gunpowder 
and the rifles anachronisms, that in the 
next war will depopulate whole regions— 
men, women, and little children alike. 

Perfection of the lethal ray, which will 
shrivel up and paralyze human beings over 
vast areas, irrespective of whether they 
are combatants or not. 

Development of plans for “germ- 
warfare,” whereby whole nations will be 
infected by plagues. 

And then consider the words of one 
great military scientist of the English- 
speaking race: “Germ-warfare was tried 
on a small scale in the late war, and its 
results have been promising. The method 
of its use was in the poisoning of water- 
supplies with cholera and typhus germs 
and the loosing of dogs innoculated with 
rabies and of women innoculated with 
syphilis into the enemy country. Here, 
apparently, is a promising beginning from 
which vast developments are to be hoped for.” 
A promising beginning—vast develop- 
ments expected for the future—typhus— 
rabies—the commercial breeding of dis- 


eased women! 
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Yes; the world is crying aloud for a 
great faith, even as it smashes itself into 
moral fragments on the rocks of its own 
egoism and its own selfishness. But there 
has come a rent in its armor, and as it 
commits crimes and plans for still greater 
crimes, it also begins to realize its colossal 
wickedness. And, in its terror, it shrieks 
aloud for a manifestation of the Divine 
Power. It demands proof. 

And again I say that the proof is so 
near that the world looks over its head— 
and does not see. Not until man’s egoism 
crumbles will he understand. For ghosts 
will not come back from the dead to 
quiet his frenzies, nor will angels descend 
from out of the heavens. The Divine 
Power is too great and all-encompassing 
for that. God, speaking of that Power as 
God, is not a trickster. He is not a mounte- 
bank. He is not a lawyer arguing his case. 
Heis Life. And this Life That Never Dies 
has no favorites. Such ismy humble faith. 


A long time has passed since I wrote 
these pages. Al! day the countryside has 
lain in that sleepy, golden shimmer that 
is the pulse of Indian summer. The nights 
are touched with frost. There is glory 
in the warmth of the sun. 

I am in a little valley that I love— 
Sleepy Hollow, I call it. The farmhouse is 
old and unpainted, and it has stood on its 
stone foundation for almost a century. 
The barn is sagging in the middle, and 
between the barn and the house is an old 
well that a long-dead grandfather dug 
when the timber in the hollow knew the 
howl of wolves and the screech of bobcats. 
Crowding close up to the back of the old 
house is an orchard of apple and cherry 
trees, so old they could tell many an 
interesting story if they could talk. 

And all about the sides and the front of 
the house are great trees—a huge cotton- 
wood, and ancient oaks from which the 
Indians may have shot squirrels with their 
bows and arrows two hundred years ago. 

In this little old house of Sleepy Hol- 
low there is a woman who has been in 
an invalid-chair for years, and who will 
never walk again; and there is a little man 
with a great, fierce mustache who watches 
her tenderly, and who knows that he must 
go on watching her until the end of her 
time—and yet in this house there is happi- 
ness, and also a great faith. And nature 
seems to rejoice in that faith. Birds build 
their nests under the porches. There is 
melody in the trees. At night, crickets sing 
in the long grass under the open windows, 
and the whippoorwills come and perch on 
the roof under an old sycamore. 

Here are suffering—and peace; few of 
the riches of man, but an unlimited wealth 
of contentment and faith. These two, 
prisoned to the end of their days, have 
found what all the world is seeking. The 
little old house of the hollow, even with its 
tragedy, is glad. And life has made it so, 
the understanding of life, the voice and liv- 
ing presence of life as it whispers about me 
now in the golden sheen of Indian summer. 

And its whisper seems to be: “Men are 
Seeking me, reaching out for me, crying 
for me—yet they do not find me. They are 
looking far, and I am very near—so far 
that they look over and beyond me when 
I am waiting at their feet. When, at last, 
they see me, and understand, then will 
they have discovered the greatest of all 
treasures—Faith!” 


Give Him a “Hickok” Belt 
with Initial or‘ Monogram Buckle 
this Christmas 


— “WHAT SHALL I GIVE 
_ HIM THIS CHRISTMAS? He has 
had cigars, neckties, silk hose and jewelry time and time again. 
Id like to give him something different this Christmas.” 
Give him a HICKOK Belt—with an initial or monogram 
buckle—in a HICKOK Christmas Gift Box. Every well- | 
dressed man wears a belt nowadays. And a man can’t have 
too many belts. He could have one for every suit he wears 
—and certainly a nice one for “dress-up” occasions. 
The better dressed men wear HICKOK Belts and Buckles— 
for. HICKOK Belts and Buckles are distinctive in design 
and workmanship and are made from the highest ‘quality 
of leathers and metals obtainable. They wear well—and _ 
look well to the end. Soe 
HICKOK Belts are made in a wide variety of the finest’ | 
belt leathers and mounted with buckles of many hundred 
different hand engraved, hammered and engine turned de- 
signs in Sterling Silver, Sterling Front, solid CK 
10k and 14k Gold and 14k Gold Front. bgyQs- 
The improved ratchet attachment, with 
which all Hickok Buckles are provided, 
insures a firm hold at any desired girth. 
Leading Haberdashers and the Men’s Wear Departments of 
the leading Department Stores everywhere sell Hickok Belts 
and Buckles, They will deliver them to you in unique Christ- 
mas presentation boxes, If your favorite store cannot supply 
you, write us direct for illustrations and prices, and send us 
the name of the store. 
HICKCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
The Largest Factory in the World Manufacturing Belts and Buckles 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Look for this trade 

mark on the back or 

side of the buckle vA 

the belt you buy. 

is your insurance 
OK_ superior 


Belts and Buckles 
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FADED 


Now 


Renewed 


e|REMATURE gray hair 
that falsel proclaims the 
passing nj youth is not 
more unpopuler today 


than it was two thousand 


or CO oring 
2% renewing gray, faded and 
In the short time that ‘“Brownatone” 
has been on the market it’s sales have in- 
creased so rapidly and to such a tremen- 
dous total ¢3 to prove that it is giving per- 
fect sati ‘women than any- 


thing previously discovered for this purpose, 


BROWNATONE 


If you have not tried “‘Brownatone” and 
compared it's simple, clean, easy method 
s results, and it’s 
truly rema e rep: uction of 

hair's original color, there is a Jelightfel 
surprise waiting for you. 

Any good druggist can supply “Brown- 
atone” —socand $1.50. Two colors: “Light 
to medium Brown” and “Dark Brown to 
Black.”” Guaranteed absolutely harmless. 

For a free trial bottle of.““Brownatone” 

with simple directions send uc to pay 
packing postage and war tax, to 


2 THE KENTON 
PHARMACAL CO. 


565 COPPIN BLDG 


Covington, Kentucky, USA, 
Canada Address 
Windsor. Ontario 


Grand Larceny 


(Continued from page 42) 


that one is looked on as an object of ex- 
change, as much as any dog or horse.” 

“You aren’t!” he declared hotly. 
“Oh, 

“T am,” she insisted, calm as ever. 
“T’m not only a chattel, but just a silly, 
irresponsible shuttle, too—a shuttle flying 
back and forth, without any volition of 
my own, in the Loom of Men. I’m all 
that—and more. And I—TI never even 
knew it. I was content to be—till——” 

She finished the sentence with a glance 
at the letter she still held. Barry’s lips 
parted; then he hesitated, at a loss how to 
meet this utterly strange mood of his 
volatile wife. And she went on: 

“T’m all that. At least, I was till I read 
this thing. But, somehow, as I stood 
there, trying to think and to shake off the 
numbness of the shock, all at once I began 
to grow up. Just as I’ve read that a 
frightful shock will sometimes start a 
stunted child to growing—if it doesn’t 
kill him. And I saw what I was. And 
what I am going to be. I was a fluffy bit 
of amusing worthlessness, Barry. I——” 

“No! You are——” 

“T was! But I’m not now. And I'll 
never be again. It isn’t that I’ve done 
any changing on my own account. But 
something bigger than I has changed me, 
at the same time it opened my eyes. It 
showed me what I was, and then what I'll 
have to be. Barry, it isn’t right—it isn’t 
nature—for a woman to be a spineless 
chattel. Other and better and wiser 
women found that out long ago. And, this 
past few decades, they’ve been learning to 
stand, four-square, on their own feet. To 
be people, not puppets! And now, at 
last, I’ve learned it, too. And, oh, ‘it’s 
bitter learning, Barry!” 

“Kathleen!” he cried, stung by the 
pain in her voice. 

But at once she was her new self again, 
the self he did not know, the self he had 
never known.’ Vague memories of Ibsen’s 
“Doll’s House” flitting through her oddly 
vibrant brain, she continued: 

“Tt’s humiliating to be tossed back and 
forth between two men—with both of 
them trying to get rid of me, and neither 
of them stopping to wonder if I have any 
preference in the matter. But it can’t 
happen again—to me. It couldn’t have 
happened at all, if I was a real woman. 
‘Such women as God made,’ you call them 
in this letter. I’ve got to start all over 
again—square and independent. I’ve 
got to learn to walk on my own feet and in 
my own path. Until a woman learns to do 
that, she has no right to walk in any other 
path. I know that now. I’m going to 
make a fresh start—perhaps along a good 
path, perhaps along a bad path. But, at 
any rate, it will be a path I shall blaze for 
myself.” 

“It’s my place to—” began Barry 
yearningly. 

But again the muted level tones broke 
in on his fervor. 

“You didn’t want me any longer,” 
Kathleen. “John wouldn’t take me back. 
That doesn’t . sting or hurt me—now. 
Because, even if both of you longed for 
me, neither of you could have me. Before 
I belong to anybody again—if ever I do— 
T must first learn to belong to myself. 


said | witnessed. For 
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A Great Artist Has 
Given New Charm to 


ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


For three 
centuries 
Robinson Crusoe 
has remained unsur- 
passed as the story 
of adventure. 


Now in the New 


Wyeth Edition 


16 superb illustrations in coior 
have pictured the very soul of 
the shipwrecked Crusoe in 
Daniel Defoe’s immortal story. 


Choicely bound 
and fittingly 
boxed. Whata 
gift for young 
and old! 


$5.00 and 
worth it. 


Publishers 
U9 West 40 th Street.New York 
“You can’t go wrong on a Cosmopolitan Book” 


You Can Easily Get a 
Big Paying Hotel Job 


Hotels need hundreds of men and women 
with training—positions waiting. We train 
you by mail for high salaried positions. No 
my previous experience necessary. Pay big, fine 

living, interesting work, quick advancement, 
and apartment. Free book explains 
! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Dept. 1411 Washington, D.C. 


For Varicose Veins 


San-Knit-ary washable open mesh ventilated 
3-inch bandages, 5 yards long. Worn like @ 
soldier’s puttee. Elastic without rubber. Al- 
ways comfortable. Recommended by rn hysi- 
cians. Sent postpaid on receipt of One Dollar. 
Wear one week. If not fulfy satisfied, return 
bandage and your awe boda be cheerfully 
refunded. Circular peques 

SAN- KNIT-ARY T TILE MILLS 

1007 Diamond Street Philadelphia 


DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS Prorecrion 


Before disclosi 

form “EVIDE Ce E OF CONCEPTION” to be signed 

and information concerning 

LANOASTER & ALL WINE, Or Building, Washington 
of the form jaray ore 


We Start You in Business, furnishing every- 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our “‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories” anywhere. Booklet 


ur invention to anyone send for blank . 
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free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 
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The Message That 
Every Morning Brings: 


The daily bath — with its stimulation of the skin to renewed activity 


Do you realize that, when you wash it does, ideal cleansing qualities with the 
your face, it is not enough simply to cleanse _ power to soothe parched, irritated skin, 
it—that your skin needs a soothing, and protect the constantly forming new 
restoring influence to keep your com- skin—preventing blotches and other de- 
plexion fresh and free from blemishes? fects. Here, indeed, are most valuable helps 
Resinol Soap fills this need, combining, as to rounding out the beauty of every day. 


A generous sample of Resinol Soap will 
be sent you on your request. A postal willdo. Please 
address Dept. 10-X, Resinol: Schiancre, Maryland. 
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Cotton Comfort 
Woolen Warmth ! 
Iron Clad Durability 


The softness of cotton and the warmth of wool 
have been knit into this durable, medium-weight 
sock. 

Next to the skin one finds a layer of soft cotton- 
comfort while the outer layer of smooth-knit 
worsted provides the required woolen-warmth. A 
rich, dark, oxford gray, the sock is as handsome 
as it is right in texture and weight. It is Iron 
Clad, which means unusual durability. 


If you do not know of an Iron Clad dealer nearby, 
send us 75c (if you live east of the Rockies) for 
each pair wanted, stating size (sizes 914 to 1114). 
If you prefer black, order No. 335, same price. 
We will forward to your address, postage prepaid. 


Mail your crder to-day to 
Cooper-Wells & Co. 


210 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


IRON CLAD No. 334—0 


Uy 


Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
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Like Nora Helmer, I must belong to my- 
selfi—to be sure of myself. To be so sure 
of myself that no man will ever again have 
the right to doubt me, or to look on me as 
an item of exchange. 

“I—I think I’m sane, Barry, for the 
first time in all my chiffon-and-spangles 
life. I may be ungrateful. I think I am. 
I may be reckless in this thing I am going 
to do. The path may lead more down- 
hill than to the heights. But, anyway, 
it will be my own path. I shall have 
blazed it myself, and I'll tread it myself, 
wherever it happens to lead me. Perhaps 
it may lead me back, some day, to you. 
Perhaps to John Anixter. Perhaps to 
some other man. But whomever it leads 
me to, I'll be walking firmly and open- 
eyed to him—not dancing blindly. And 
my journey, then, will be sure. Not a 
flyaway adventure. 

“John treated me like a child. You 
treated me like a—a mistress. Neither of 
you was great enough (or else I was too 
blind) to make a woman of me. It took 
the combined literary efforts of both of 
you, in this charming letter, to doit. But 
it’s done. The way is clear—very, terri- 


good-by.” 

“Kathleen!” he cried, unbelieving. 

But she slipped from between the half- 
sobbing man’s outstretched arms and out 
of the room. He started to follow. But, 
on reflection, he turned back toward the 
gray, dead fire. 

“She’s overwrought and unstrung, poor 
baby!” he muttered remorsefully. “I'll 
let her sleep on it. In the morning, we'll 
both be cooler, and we can start all over 
again. What a wild ass of the desert I 
was to show her that rotten letter! 
She——” 

The very soft closing of the front door 
broke in on his mumbled reverie. He 
stood stock-still for perhaps a minute, the 
significance of the sound failing to register 
on his bewildered senses. Then, with a 
terrified cry of “Kathleen!” he rushed 
| from the room and down the hall to the 
door. 

Flinging it wide, he peered frantically 
up and down the deserted midnight street. 

Athwart the threshold, under one of his 
trembling feet, lay a scrap of white. 
Dully, he stooped and picked it up. At 
the action, an elusively faint breath of 
perfume mounted to his brain. 

In his palm nestled a warm fragment of 
filmy lace and cambric, hardly larger than 
his own hand. 

The tiny handkerchief called to him, 
more loudly than trumpet-blast, of the 
woman its dainty and fragrant exquisite- 
ness typified. 

But it had been left ‘behind, discarded— 
forgotten—when its whilom owner fared 
forth to face a new world. 


NOTICE To SUBSCRIBERS—The publication- 
date of Cosmopolitan will be henceforth the 
last week-day of the month preceding that 
which is printed on the magazine. For 
example: December 31st, for January issue; 
January 31st, for February issue. It may 
be, however, that delays in transportation 
may occasionally prevent your copy from 
reaching you on time. In which case, 
please do not write us immediately, for the 
magazine will probably arrive within a 
few days. 
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Are You a Coward? 


(Continued from page 71) 


for the fight, but the plain and homely 
grape-sugar, or glucose, into which our 
bodies convert all the starch and sugar that 
weeat. The reproach ‘“white-livered,”’ in 
the sense of a liver empty of blood and 
drained clear of sugar, was by no means 
a mere figure of speech. 

Upon the blood itself, the adrenalin 
works an even more extraordinary change 
—that is, by markedly shortening the time 
required for its clotting. Instead of taking 
five to seven minutes to clot firmly, it can 
now accomplish that life-saving feat in 
one or one and a half minutes. As this 
clotting of the blood is nature’s means of 
closing a wounded artery and stopping loss 
of blood or even life from hemorrhage, it 
may easily be seen what a foresighted 
change this is. 

This extraordinary little extract, which 
is the real ‘“‘blood-regulator” of the body, 
not the advertised kind, next relaxes the 
muscles which constrict and narrow the 
air-tubes in the lungs, so as to allow the 
largest possible amount of air to pour 
through them and supply oxygen for the 
great fighting-muscles of the body. Inci- 
dentally, this power of relaxing bronchial 
spasm in the lungs makes adrenalin 
injected under the skin one of our prompt- 
est and most invaluable remedies for the 
relief of the agonizing spasms of asthma. 

Last but not least, this extract from the 
fight-fear gland has the power of washing 
out or neutralizing the fatigue-poisons 
which pile up or accumulate in the muscles 
under the strain of violent effort. This 
greatly delays or abolishes the sense of 
fatigue, making the muscles almost 
tireless even under the tremendous and 
prolonged strains of either fight or flight. 
This it is that, in part, accounts for the 
long-familiar fact that men, either in the 
fury of fighting or the panic of headlong 
flight, are ‘almost insensible to fatigue or 
even to pain, apparently possessed of super- 
human strength and capable of astounding 
feats of endurance. 

One is almost tempted to believe that 
the real or chief seat of emotion in the body 
is neither the heart, as we moderns ro- 
mantically imagine, nor the liver, as the 
ancients perhaps more accurately held, 
but the little insignificant-looking adrenal 
gland perched up on top of the kidney. 

These findings lead to the interesting 
and important practical conclusion, which 
the prophetic genius ot Darwin glimpsed 
half a century ago, that the bodily signs of 
fear and of fighting-courage are, in sur- 
prisingly large measure, not merely alike 
but one and the same. So that no one need 
consider himself disgraced by feeling 
them. The trembling of the muscles is a 
Sort of preliminary cranking-up, due to 
their flushing with abundant supply of 
Sugar-rich blood. Paleness of the face, 
which marks both fear and intense rage, is 
the squeezing-out of the blood from the 
surface blood-vessels of the skin into the 
great muscles and the heart. 

“Standing on end” of the hair is an 
ancient ancestral inheritance, an attempt 
to make ourselves look as big and ferocious 
as possible. 

Even the feeling of sinking or of ‘‘gone- 
ness” in the pit of the stomach is due to 
the squeezing-out of the blood from the 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS-NO.6 


WE have shown you some interesting “historical manu- 
scripts” this year. We have invariably found these 
manuscripts preserved in vaults, to protect the ink from light. 
It is sometimes difficult to obtain permission to photograph 
them, for each additional exposure again dims the already 
faded writing. ; 

Are your “manuscripts” —your contracts, agreements, deeds 
and records—carefully preserved? If they were written with 
Carter’s Writing Fluid you need have no apprehension. 
Carter’s never fades. It is permanent. With its clear, rich 
blue, the use of Carter’s is a pleasure in the present, a pro- 
tection for the future. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists 
New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INK PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink [Carmine], Real- 
black Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Photolibrary Paste, Cement, 
Glue Pencils, Great Stickist Mucilage, Copying Inks, Drawing 
Inks, Indelible Inks, Stamping Inks, Vel Vet Showcard Colors, 
White and Gold Inks, Violet, Green and Blue Inks, | dunes 
Ribbons, Carbon Papers, Numbering Machine Inks, 


Your signature represents you 
Write it with CARTER’S 
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and style. 


celebrated designer. 


Al Happy Note in Christmas Giving 


BOX of White & Wyckoff’s distinctive social satienity is a gift which indi- 

cates a sense of originality, and a thoughtful effort to avoid the conventional 

in Christmas giving. The name White & Wyckoff and the ‘‘Mark of Master 

Makers’’ on a box of stationery are always an assurance of the utmost in quality 
The famous Autocrat Linen is a White & Wyckoff writing paper. 


Get One of Our Beautiful 1921 Calendars 


A 12-sheet gravure calendar, size 13 inches by 21 inches, with 12 beautiful art photographs 
by the famous illustrator, Lejaren a‘ Hiller, and bord W. Dz. 
Historical dates, holidays and moon phases are featured each 
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Master 
Makers 


er decorations Teague, the 


month. An original and 


ly artistic c 
& Wyckoff calendar, or send #0 cents in coin or stamps to us. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


White & Wyckoff's 


Distinctive Stationery 


lend Ask your stationer for the White 


EASIEST SHORTHAND 


Learn in 5 evenings home study; 
then acquire speed with K. I. Short- 


Approved by ged 
ion, messages, 
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Favori te meth: for 
at lectures, meet- 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewill not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 

we claim to make you richina 

week. Butif you are anxious 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 
money, send acopy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate,and let 

us explain. The W.L-EVANS SCHOOL OF 
CaRT OONING, 889 Leader Bidg..Oleveland, Ohio 


Explain how I can aw for positions checked: 


... Architect ....Lawyer 


$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 


$3,000 to $7,000 


E Manager 
sas00 to $4,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
Civil Enginee: Steam 
$5,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
. Structural Engineer .»-Foreman’s Course 
$4,000 to $10,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
.. Business Manager ....\Photoplay Writer 
$5,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to $10,000 
Cer. Pab. Accountan' .. Sanitary 
$7,000 to $15,000 000 to $5,000 @ 
Accountant and Auditor ..+.Telephone Engineer 
$2, to $7,000 $5,000 
Draftsman . Telegraph E: 
$2,500 to $5,000 
..»-High School Graduate 
$4,000 to $10,000 In Two Years 
In one year $3,000 to $10,000 


You Want More Money 


You want om of of the big jobs listed above. You 


want salary. You want Ce 
Jour position to be permaneat. You say: “Of course I do, but 
how?” There is no secret formula for success. You will be 
surprised how easy it is to get ahead, once you are shown 
bow. Check the job you want, send us the coupon and we will e 
explain, without obligation to you, how to get the job you want. 
DEPT. G-914 


i 
i: 


MERICAN SCHOOL ef CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO 


\ time. Send for. co) 7 at once, obligations 
EDGA ALCORN, Pres 
American School of Banking, 110 McLene Bidg:, Columbus, O. 


You can easily learn Modern Ballroom Danc- 
ing now in your own no matter where 
you live—by the famous 


Peak System of 


Mail Instruction 


Fox-Trot, One-Step, Waltz, Two- 
Step and latest Ballroom dances 
taught. urses constantly revised 
to include the newest dance ideas. 
We Guarantee the Peak System 
to teach you to be an easy, graceful 
and accomplished dancer. Equally 
successful with beginners and with 
dancers seeking to improve, and 
learn the latest society steps. 
New Diagram Method: The result 
of forty years’ practical experience. 
Easily and quickly learned. Thou- 
sands taught successfully. I can seni you. 
Send Today for FREE Information: Write at once 
for surprisingly low offer. 

William Chandler Peak, M. B., President 
The Peak School of Dancing, Inc. Established 1880 
Room 15 821 Crescent Place Chicago 


abdomen, which will take no part in the 
coming fight, into the heart and muscles 
which will. 

The familiar cold perspiration is a des- 
perate attempt by the blood-vessels of the 
skin to help purify the blood of its fatigue. 
poisons. 

More paradoxic yet, as fear is the instinct 
of self-preservation and the oldest and 
most frequent of our emotions, it fre- 
quently gets the first start. So that, 
apparently, a great many of even the 
bravest of men have to be frightened first 
before their bodies can be prepared to 
exert to the utmost all their powers in 
fighting. 

This contradiction has its almost humor- 
ous side. The famous grand marshal 
of France, Turenne, used to turn pale 
and shake like a leaf on the morning of a 
battle. 

One of the bravest of the young ambu- 
lance-drivers on the Western front, a mere 
boy, under military age, who risked his life 
a dozen times a day when a battle was on 
to bring in his wounded, told me he 
shivered every time he drove into the zone 
of shell-fire. But he just pulled forward the 
leather hood of his car so as to cover his 
head, and then feit quite comfortable and 
drove on as if he were only going into a 
shower of rain or a snow-storm. 

And a high officer of the Italian staff 
assured me that he felt much safer and 
more easy in his mind dashing along shell- 
swept roads from one advance-headquar- 
ters to another if he could have a limousine 
instead o1 an open car. 

Is it in any way possible that lack of 
courage may be due to lack of vigor and 
secreting power in the adrenal gland? At 
one time, there were not lacking enthu- 
siasts, eagerly seeking to find a physical 
and material basis for everything, who 
were almost ready to champion this idea. 
Indeed, it was strongly suggested, some 
twenty years ago by the distinguished 
Italian physiologist, Mosso, before the 
remarkable powers of the adrenals were so 
fully understood, that fear was produced, 
or, at least, greatly aggravated, by the 
oversecretion of an antagonistic gland, the 
thyroid. This is the gland lying on each 
side of the windpipe, in the lower part of 
the front of the neck, whose enlargement 
forms the well-known disease, goiter. 

Overaction or diseased action of this 
"| thyroid gland, such as occurs in certain 
soft forms of goiter, does produce many of 
the bodily signs and a curious mimicry 
of fear—paleness of the skin, protruding 
and glaring eyeballs, cold perspiration, 
furiously rapid pulse, and quickened 
breathing. And those who suffer from this 
form of goiter are usually anxious, appre- 
hensive, and nervous to a high degree. 

And, curiously enough, in this war there 
was quite a considerable amount of over- 
action of the thyroid, usually with slight 
enlargement of the gland, known as 
hyperthyroidism, among those recruits 
who developed war-neurosis, or “shell- 
shock in advance,” as it was called, before 
they reached the trenches, or even had left 
the shores of this continent. In some rare 
and extreme cases, this led even to 
attempts at suicide by leaping overboard 
from the transports or self-shooting in the 
training-camps. But the connection was 
slight, and the relation perhaps only ap- 
parent, for the reason that victims and 
sufferers from shell-shock on the whole 
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PIHE delicate beauty of 

Itone, the faithful rendi- 
=tion of the artist’s origi- 
nal triumph—these are the 
delights brought by the Dalion 
to lovers of the best in music. 


Because the Dalion is the 
phonograph instrumentized 
sweet, mellow and vibrant as 
the song of the master’s violin, 
each rich quality of timbre, 
quality and touch is re-born 
in living melody Cabinets of 
exquisite beauty, an achieve- 
ment in the woodworkers’ art. 
The marvelous Auto File, the 
desired record instantly. Per- 
fection in every detail—the new 
standard in the world of music— 
a rich possession anda fitting gift. 


Phonogra 


Instrumentized 


Would you, too, like a copy of 
“My Five Tests for Phonograph 
Buyers”? It’s a most interesting 
and helpful booklet, full of valuable 
advice and su~gestions. We will 
gladly send it free together with the 
name of your local Dalion Dealer. 
Write to-day. 
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Male Her Christmas Happy 


A DIAMOND/ 


Ten Months to Pay 
the Royal Way 
Don’t worry about the 
ready money. Buy her 
a Diamond now and pay 
only 20% down and 
balance in ten equal 
monthly payments. No 
money in advance. Make 
first payment onl wheh 


oe 


article is accep’ 
Royal Diamonds Fa 
Guaranteed 


Perfect cut, brilliant, blue- 
white stones — every one 
covered with an iron-clad 
guarantee and an exchange 
at full purchase 
ou can’t go wron 
a Royal Diamond. 
it’s a Royal, it’s a Gem.” 


Send for Free New 
Catalog (Edition 264) 


To avoid the Christmas rush, 
write today. Ask for 96 page 
Catalog No. 264. It describes 
and illustrates our many won- 
derful values and beautiful 
Gifts in Diamonds, Se 
Jewelry, ond Silver- 
ware, etc. Tells 


Diamond for 
Christ mas. 
10% discount 
owed for 


DIAMOND & 


WATCH CO, 


ESTABLISHED (89% 


35 Maiden Lane -New York 


At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
By M il Wonderful home study music aioe 
al great American and European wet 
by Paderewski 
you. Lessons a marvel of 
Write telling us course 
Any Instrument You are interested in= 
rmony, Voice, Public ~y ~ usic, Violin, Cornet. 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, or d we will send 
our Free Catalog with details of a you want.Send now. 
UNIVERSITY 


144 Siegel-Myers B 
“BECOME A 


LAWYER 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. oa ean 
train at home during spare time 


Mast ter ‘teachers guide and 


er 

Thousands of succeastul students “enrol 

Low cost, e: rms. Fourteen-v: 

Library free if you enroll now. 
7 able 120-page “Law Guide’’ and 
books Send for them—NOW. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1255-L 


A mest dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Founded op 19 years of success. 
10,000 Graduates earning $18 to 
$30 weekly. Invaluable for the be- 
ginner or the practical nurse. Entire 
tuition earned in a few weeks 
Two months’ trial of the course with 
money refunded if dissatisfied, 
Send for catalog and sanK lesson pages. 
e¢ Chautauqua School of Nursi 
Street, Jamestown, N. 


showed little more thyroid enlargement 
than the averageman. Secondly, because 
the large majority of all cases of shell- 
shock are in no sense cowardly but have 
been so utterly shaken out of their normal 
senses and bearings, by the terrific and 
paralyzing strains and shocks to which 
they have been submitted, that they lose 
control of their steering-gear temporarily, 
so to speak. 

How utter this lack of control may be, 
how completely they are reduced to mere'y 
automatons or machines, which respond 
instantly and only when a certain button is 
pressed, so to speak, may be illustrated 
by a case which I saw in one of the great 
hospitals a score or two of miles behind the 
front. A young soldier lay upon his cot in 
a state of complete unconsciousness. 
Shoutings, flashing of bright lights into his 
eyes, shakings, even electric shocks of 
considerable severity produced no response 
whatsoever; he lay like one dead, except 
for his breathing. The doctor in charge 


gave me a rapid outline of his history and | 
the utter failure of all attempts to wake | 


him until they happened to stumble 
upon one “word of power.” 

“Now,” he said, “just watch.” He 
stepped forward, took the sleeper by his 
shoulder, and shook him _ vigorously, 
shouted his name in his ear, flashed an 
electric torch in his eyes, but with no 
response whatever. Then, in little more 
than a loud conversational tone, he 
called: ‘“‘The bombs, Johnny! Where are 
the bombs?” Slowly the sleeper lifted 
his head from his pillow, rolled over 
the edge of his bed, and plunged under- 
neath the cot, feeling about with his hands 
until one of them fell upon an old leather 
pipe-case which had been left there. 
Instantly he clutched this, rose to his 
knees beside the bei, hurled it in the 
direction of the nearest window, got back 
into bed, and relapsed back into uncon- 
scious slumber as before. A screen had 
been placed over the window, because the 
first time that he had responded to the 
key-word ‘“‘bomb” in this manner, an 
electric torch had been rolled within reach 
of his hand to see what he would do with 
it, and he had hurled it crashing through 
the glass. 

He had been picked up unconscious 
among the bodies of his comrades, the 
only survivor of five in the bay of a 
trench, and probably his last memory was 
that of bravely moving toward and reach- 
ing for the bomb, which had fallen, to try 
to throw it out of the trench before it 
would explode. So cowardice had nothing 
whatever to do with his shell-shock. He 
ultimately woke up from his coma-sleep, 
made a good recovery, and went back to 
duty. 

The idea of the adrenal as a fight-gland 
and the thyroid as a fear-gland may perhaps 
be justifiable to the extent of helping to 
explain and emphasize how much harder 
it is for some men to be brave than for 
others. By the mercy of heaven, in the 
judgment of experienced leaders of men, 
something like ninety per cent. of all 
normal, bealthy men will prove brave and 
resolute when the great soul-shaking 
battle-test comes, turning the preliminary 
twitchings and “getting up on their toes” 
of their muscles into fierce advance upon 
the enemy instead of panic-retreat. Yet it 
stould make us more merciful in our 
judgment of the poor coward to remember 
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HARRISON FISHER 
PAINTED 
These Lovely Girls for You 


“eo The New Ruler” 

You can own one of these beautiful 11 x 14 
inch reproductions in color for only 35 cents. 
Write today for your Harrison Fisher picture. 
Delivery guaranteed, If outside of the 
United States, please add 10 cents for 


registration, Our 1920 catalog sent u 
receipt of 10c postage. E-dition limited 


Cosmopolitan Print De 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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How to banish the needless flaws 


OR: 


Yuin your appearance 


IND and cold, you know, are 

ruinous to the texture of your 

skin. They whip the moisture 
out of it—leave it dry and tense. Then 
follow roughening and chapping. 

Skin specialists say that one can pro- 
tect the skin by applying a softening 
and soothing cream always before ven- 
turing out. Never omit this. One little 
slip, and your skin has had its first 
dangerous lesson on how to grow rough! 


Of course you need for this protec- 
tion a cream which will not make your 


To make the powder stay on all 
evening apply a powder base of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


face look oily before going out. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream is made 
without any oil precisely for this 
daytime and evening use. It 
cannot reappear in a shine. Light- 
ly touch your face with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. This leaves 
your face smooth and protects it 
from the weather. Do this every 
time you go out and your skin 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


It is so easy to let your skin acquire bad traits 


will not chap all winter long. Regard- 
less of the weather it will become more 
and more exquisite in texture. 


Does the powder keep coming off your 
face, leaving you all shiny and embar- 
rassed? 

Perhaps you are expecting too much 
of it. Really, it is entirely your own 
fault if you put the powder directly on 
the skin and expect it to stay on of its 
own accord. The finest of powders 
needs a base to hold it, and to keep it 
smooth. 

For this use, as for protection from 
the weather, you need a cream without 
oil. Before you powder, take a bit of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and rub it 
lightly into the skin. At once it disap- 
pears, leaving your skin softened. Now 
powder as usual and don’t think of it 
again. The powder will stay on two 
or three times as long as ever before. 

When your face is tense from a long, hard 
day, yet you want to “look beautiful,” 
remember that the cool, fragrant touch of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream smoothed over the 
face and neck will instantly bring it new 
freshness. Do this before you go to a dance. 
All the tell-tale weariness around eyes and 
mouth will vanish. Your skin will gain a 
new transparency. You need never let it 
get into the way of staying tired. 


A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY—1I5-U Hudson St. York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 


A sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
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that 


Whenever you want to look es- 
pecially lovely, even though you 
are tired, you can give your 

complexion new freshness at a 

moment's notice. Pond’s Vanishing Cream is famous for 
the eleventh hour freshening it brings your skin 


Beware of allowing your skin to cloud up 
and lose its clearness. When this happens, 
it is because minute particles of dust have 
worked their way too deep into the pores to 
be removed by ordinary bathing. Really, it 
means that you have been allowing your 
skin to go only half cleansed! To remove 
this deeply lodged dust you need an entirely 
different ‘cream, a cream with an oil base. 
Pond’s Cold Cream has just the amount of 
oil to work deep into the pores and cleanse 
them. 

Before you go to bed and whenever yor 
have been especially exposed to dust, rub 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores of the 
skin. Then wipe it off with a soft cloth. 
You will say, “How could so much dust have 
gotten into my pores!” Do this regularly 
and you will be rewarded by a clear, fresh 
skin. 

Every normal skin needs both these 
creams. Neither will foster the growth of hair. 

Get a jar or tube of each today at any 
drug or department store. You will realize 
for the first time how lovely your skin can be. 


One little bedtime duty you must not forget if you care about 
a clear complexion is the cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream 


PONDS 


Cold Gram & 
anishing Cram 


One with an oti base and one without any oil 
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Hit the Trail to Goa’s lium 
with James Oliver Curwood 


Read the latest and best Curwood novel 


“The Valley of Silent Men” 


Adventure with him into the wild places and meet the man- 
hood and womanhood of the Far North. You will not only read 
— you will /ive the story of Sergeant Kent, the best man-trap- 
per in the Royal Mounted, who lied gloriouslyto save a friend 
—the story too, of Marette, that wonderful little goddess of 


The Valley of Silent Men 


_ By James Oliver Curwood 


who wrote “The River’s End” 


«<Jtis my ambition to take my readers with meintothis heart of Nature,”” 
once said Mr. Curwood. And this he does because before he wrote 
«<The Valley of Silent Men,’’ he himself travelled down those fabled 
streams flowing north with the wild «‘riverbrigades’’ of God’s Country. 


James Oliver Curwood portrays great souls and strong who wage their 
battles of life and love in the open spaces. No wonderthat he has such 
a large and loyal following. No wonder that more than 100,000 


copies of The Valley of Silent Men were sold before publication day. 


Hit the trail to God's Country with James Oliver Curwood, in 
«« The Valley of Silent Men,” illustrated by Dean Cornwell, 


Get your copy today, wher- 
ever books are sold— $2.00 


osmopolitan Book (orporation 


119 West FortietH Street. New Yor«. 
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the possibility of the failure of the adrenal 
to pour its strengthening elixirs into the 
blood in proper amounts or proportions, 


Or that his whole system may be perpetu- 


ally flooded by the depressing and dis- 
heartening flow of secretion from an en- 
larged or diseased thyroid. 

It is impossible to say positively what 
proportion of men who have failed in the 
supreme test have defective adrenals, 


because we have no adequate tests as yet 


to determine whether these glands are 
playing their part properly or not. For 
some curious reason, the only disease which 
we can positively trace to a failure of the 
adrenals is a rare and rather strange con- 
dition known as “‘ Addison’s disease.”’ This 
is a steady and progressive weakness and 
wasting, first of the muscles and then of the 
heart, with anemia and decline of all the 
vital powers extending usually over several 
years and ending ultimately in death. Its 
one striking and distinguishing feature is a 
singular bronzing of the skin, first of the 
forehead, and later extending widely over 
other regions of the body, which gives it its 
other name, the ‘‘bronzed-skin disease.” 

After death the adrenal glands are found 
wasted away, in some cases by a tubercular 


process, and this bronze discoloration of - 


the skin may be due to the breaking-down 
of the blood and deposit of its coloring- 
matter or to the coloring matter of the 
substance of the adrenal, which is of a 
deep-yellow tint. 

One thing, however, is very clear, and 
that is that one of the surprises of this 
war was the considerable and unexpected 
part played by mild degrees of mental de- 
fect in the rejections by our draft-boards. 
A very ingenious set of psychologic tests 
for practical intelligence and actual mental 
vigor were devised by the army commission 
of experts in psychology, with the result 
that mental defects rose to something like 
a fourth or fifth in importance in the list 
of causes for rejection. 

In the beginning, it was planned to ex- 
clude, at least from active service abroad, 
all those who fell below the intelligence of 
a child of twelve, but this was found to 
exclude such a large amount of otherwise 
good fighting-material that the standard 
could not be maintained. 

Many, indeed the great majority of 
those who went into the army with 
known degrees of mild mental defect, 
made excellent soldiers, with a blunt, 
unconscious, and unworrying courage, 
supported by confidence in their leaders 
and loyalty to their comrades. But, in 
the opinion of thoughtful army-medical ob- 
servers of wide experience, the propor- 
tion of those who broke down or lost 
control at the supreme moment, whether 
in the form of shell-shock or of simple 
failure to obey orders, was much higher 
among these children who had never 
grown up than it was among normal 
soldiers of full mental power. 

One of the most distinguished English 
army experts in mental diseases even put 
the percentage of nervous instability, or 
mental defect, or bad nervous family 
history, among the shell-shocked at over 
sixty per cent. If we could exclude from 
an army the approximately one-half of 
one per cent. of the insane and perhaps 
one per cent. more with bad family 
history, together with the three or four 
per cent. of the mildly mentally defective, 
or feéble-minded, there is no doubt that 
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we should markedly diminish the number 
of instances of cowardice, in the sense of 
failure to obey orders from fear. 

But there is another consideration which 
may justly modify the severity of our 
judgment upon the man who shows the 
white feather at a pinch. It is that, 
although the adrenal may have loyally 
played its Paul Revere part in summoning 
up all the forces of the body to repel the 
enemy, these may fail to respond because 
the reserves have been exhausted. The 
man whose liver has been drained empty of 
sugar by prolonged illness or semistarva- 
tion, or whose heart is flabby and weak 
after severe illness, or whose blood is 
filled with the toxins of disease, will 
unquestionably find it much harder to 
rally himself and rise above his fears at 
the critical moment than if he were 
healthy and well fed and in the pink of 
physical condition. Great leaders have 
always recognized this fact. 

Officers of repeated decorations who have 
been desperately wounded, recovered, and 
then gone back to the front, have frankly 
told me that it was much harder for them 
or any of their men to maintain that firm 
indifference to danger, that readiness to 
dash forward instantly at the word of com- 
mand, which is so absolutely necessary in 
the incessant stress and thunder of modern 
bombardments, than it had been before 
they were wounded—especially if their 
wounds had involved some of the great 
nerve-trunks of the spinal cord or the brain. 

It was such considerations and the 
splendidly high average of actual bravery 
that led one of our most careful and 
competent students of human behavior 
and the human mind, Professor Ernest 
Hocking, after he had been given unusual 
facilities for studying the conduct of the 
_ Allied forces along the Western front, to 
make the extraordinary statement that it 
seemed to him ‘“‘very uncertain whether 
the noun ‘coward’ has any application in 
this war.” And that certainly no man 
should be judged a coward solely on his 
behavior in any one single instance. 

Don’t shoot the first-time coward or 
even temporary deserter. Give him 
another chance, and he will ‘‘come back” 
nine times out of ten. The danger of 
cowardice proving infectious and starting 
a panic of fear to run through the ranks 
must be borne in mind. It was a very real 
_ tisk in the past and justified some of the 
sternest military measures, but in armies 
of to-day, with their steadiness and high 
average of intelligence, it is prebably 
comparatively slight. 

Obedience to discipline, fidelity to 
comrades, loyalty to the group, to the 
state, and harking back before that to the 
herd or to the pack, will carry the vast 
majority of men bravely past these inward 
quakings and turn their momentary fears 
into fury and courage. The ability to 
face danger steadily when it comes is just 
as necessary in peace as in war, though the 
call is not so frequent or so soul-racking. 
Most men, indeed, learn to enjoy exposing 
themselves to danger, and even take 
Pleasure in the momentary shiver of fear, 
because they know it will be promptly 
followed by the glorious and lasting 
reaction of courage and conquest. All 
honor to the conquering hero, but judge 
mercifully the poor unfortunate whose 
fears may have swept him from his bal- 
ance for the moment. 
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For THE 
‘TRAVELING 
Man 


PATENTED JUNE (5 1914 


The Hatch One Button Union 
Suit comes in the finest of combed 
cotton materials, and in fine 
silk trimmed worsted and mer- 
cerized garments of all weights. 
There are suits for men, boys 
and misses, and we have just 
added to the line the most recent 
member of the “One Button 
Family,” a sleeping suit for the 
kiddies—the simplest, most 
comfortable sleeping garment 
ever constructed, 
This garment is featured at the 
best stores everywhere, but if you 
cannot get it easily and quickly, 
send your size with remittance to 
our mill at Albany and you will 
be supplied direct, delivery free. 
Men’s Fall and Winter Suits 
$3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $6, $7, $8 
Boys’ Fall and Winter Suits 
$2 to $2.50 


Misses’ Fall and Winter Suits 
$2.50 to $3 


Children’s Winter weight 
sleeping suits, $1.50 to $2 


_can be slippe 


R the traveling man, or the man 
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(Continued from page 20) 


couple of million pounds’ worth of business 
in my hand and not set it going. I’ll be 
back directly.” 

“Don’t hurry on my account,” Wingate 
replied. ‘I’m going to use your telephone, 
if I may.” 

“Of course! You have a private line 
there. The others will be all buzzing away 
in a minute. What about lunch?” 

“To-morrow, one o’clock, at the Milan,” 
Wingate appointed. ‘I’m busy to-day.” 


Vv 


WINGATE made his way from the City 
to Shaftesbury Avenue, where he entered a 
block of offices, studied the direction- 
board on the wall for a few minutes, and 
finally took the lift to the fourth floor. 
Exactly opposite to him, across the uncar- 
peted corridor, was a door from which 
half the varnish had peeled off, on which 
was painted, in white letters: 


MR. ANDREW SLATE 


A knock on the panel resulted in an 
immediate invitation to enter. Wingate 
turned the handle, entered, and closed 
the door behind him. The man who was 
the solitary occupant of the room half 
rose from behind his desk. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

Wingate was in no hurry to reply. He 
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took rapid stock of his surroundings and 
of the man who confronted him. The 
room was small, none too clean, and | 
badly furnished. It reeked with the 
smell of tobacco, and, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the June day, all the windows 
were tightly closed. Its occupant, a lank | 
man with a smooth but wizened face, 

straight white hair, and dark, piercing | 
eyes, was in accord with his surroundings, | 
shabby, unkempt. 

“Hm,” Wingate remarked. 
me you're not taking care of yourself, 
Andrew. Do you mind if I open a window 
or two?” 

“My God, it’s Wingate!” the tenant of 
the room exclaimed. 

Wingate, who had succeeded in opening | f 
the windows, came over and shook hands 
with the man. 

“How are you, Andrew?” he said. 
“What on earth’s got you that you choose 
to live in an atmosphere like this?” 

Slate, who had recovered from his sur- 
prise, slipped dejectedly back into his 
place. Wingate had established himself 
upon the only remaining chair. 

“T’ve had lung-trouble over here,” Slate 
explained. ‘This heavy atmosphere plays 
the devil with one’s breathing. I guess 
you’re right about the windows, though. 
How did you find me out?” 

“Telephone directory, aided by my 
natural intelligence,’ Wingate replied. 
“What are you doing?” 

“Trying to run straight, and finding it 
filthily difficult,” the other answered. 
“What do you call yourself, anyway?” 
Wingate asked. ‘“There’s nothing except 
your name on the board down-stairs.” 
Slate nodded. 
m2 iy m the only one in the building,” he 
said, “who isn’t either a theatrical agent 
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who can be trusted to collect the necessary 
evidence in a divorce case, especially if 
there’s a little collusion, or find a few false 
witnesses to help a thief with an alibi. 
Once or twice, I have even gone so far as 
to introduce a receiver to a thief.” 

“Hm,” Wingate observed. “You see all 
sorts of life.”’ 

“T do, indeed,” Slate admitted. “What 
do you want with me?” 

Wingate looked thoughtfully at the man 
whom he had come to visit. Then he 
leaned across and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Andrew,” he said, “you and I have 
looked out at life once or twice and seen 
the big things. I guess there’s no false 
shame between us. I can say what I want, 
can’t 1?” 

“T should say so,” was the hearty reply. 
“Get right on with it, John.” 

“It’s like this,” Wingate explained: 
“T’ve got a job for you. You can’t do it 
like that. Walk to the door, will you?” 

“T know you're going to look at my 
boots,” Slate declared, as he rose unwill- 
ingly and obeyed. 

“You've got it in one,” Wingate 
acquies¢ed. ‘You're a smart fellow still, 
Slate, I see. Now, listen: You can’t do my 
job like that. Here’s twenty pounds on 
account. I’m going to stroll round to the 
Milan grill-room. I shall expect you there 
in half an hour for luncheon.” 

Slate took the money and reached for 
his hat. 

“Come along, then. You take the lift 
down. I'll go by the stairs. I sha’n’t be 
late, unless you’d like me to stop and have 
a shave and my hair trimmed.” 

“Great idea!’ Wingate assented. “T’ll 
make it three-quarters.”’ 


The metamorphosis in Andrew Slate was 
complete. With his closely trimmed white 
hair, the dark growth gone from his chin, 
in a well-cut morning coat and trousers, a 
gray tie and fashionable collar, his appear- 
ance was entirely irreproachable. Wingate 
nodded his satisfaction as he came up to 
the table. 

“Jolly well done! Andrew,” he declared. 
“Now, drink that cocktail up, and we'll 
talk business.” 

Andrew Slate’s altered deportment would 
have delighted the author of “Sartor 
Resartus.” With his modish and correct 
clothes, his self-respect seemed to have 
returned. He studied the menu which 
Wingate passed him through a_ well- 
. polished eye-glass, and one could well have 
believed that he was a distinguished and 
frequent patron of the place. 

“Well, what is it, Wingate?” he asked, at 
last, when the business of ordering luncheon 
was concluded. “I only hope it’s some- 
thing I can tackle.” 

“You can tackle it all right,” his com- 
panion assured him encouragingly. ‘For a 
week or ten days, you’ve nothing more to 
do than a little ordinary detective business. 
If I decide to carry out a scheme which is 
forming in my mind, it will be a more 
Serious affair. Time enough for that, 
though. I should just like to ask you this: 
Can you find a few bullies of the Tom 
Brogan class, if necessary?” 

“Half a hundred, if you want them,” 
Slate replied confidently. “There’s noth- 
ing I could get done in New York or Chi- 
cago which I can’t get done here, and at a 
great deal less cost and trouble. I could 
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find you half a dozen murderers if neces- 
sary.” 

Wingate nodded. 

“We aren’t going quite so far as that,” 
he said. “Have you anything on at all at 
the present moment?” 

“Not a thing.” 


money with me, Andrew, and, inciden- 
tally, you are going to help me break the 
man whom I think that you hate almost as 
much as I do.” 

“You don’t mean Phipps—Dreadnought 
Phipps?” Slate exclaimed. 


against one another once more, and, be- 
lieve me, Slate, this is going to be the last 
time.” 

There was a smoldering fire in Slate’s 
fine eyes. Yet he seemed disturbed. 

“You're up against a big thing, Win- 
gate,” he said. “They say Phipps is coin- 
ing money in this new company of his.” 

“T’m after his blood, all the same,” 
Wingate replied. “We've had several 
tussles since—”’ Wingate hesitated. 

“Since you nearly beat the breath out of 
his body?” Slate interrupted. 

“Yes; we've had several tussles since 
then,” Wingate repeated, ‘‘and we haven’t 
hurt one another much. This time, I 
think, one of us is going under. Phipps 
wants to join issue with me in the City. 
I’m out to break him properly this time, 
and I am not going to rush in until I know 
the ropes.” 

Slate emptied a glass of wine. 

“John,” he said, relapsing once more 
into the familiarity of their early college- 
days, “you couldn’t have set me a job 
more to my heart than to have me help in 
brewing mischief for Peter Phipps. I’m 
your man, body and soul—you know that. 
But you’ve been a good friend to me— 
almost the only one I ever had—and I’ve 
got to put this up to you: Peter Phipps is 
as clever as the devil. So I only want to 
say this: Go warily. Always remember 
that he has something up his sleeve.” 

Wingate nodded. 

“That’s all right, Slate,” he said. 
“T promise you I'll think out every move 
on the board. I shall risk nothing until I 
can see my way clear ahead. Meanwhile, 
you can work on this.” 

He wrote a few sentences on a sheet of 
paper, which he folded up and passed 
across the table. 

“Don’t open it now,” he said. “Think 
it over, and don’t mind putting suggestions 
up to me if anything occurs to you. 
here to see me every morning at ten 
o'clock. I have a suite in the Court, 
number eighty-nine. You’re done with 
business—you understand?” 

“Sure!” Slate answered. ‘“Let’s talk 
about that last game you and I were in 
against Princeton.” 


VI 


JOSEPHINE received her altogether un- 
expected visitor that afternoon with a cer- 
tain amount of trepidation, mingled with 
considerable distaste. Mr. Peter Phipps’ 
manner, however, went far toward dis- 
arming resentment. He was suave, re- 
strained, and exceedingly apologetic. 
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direct invitation, I am going to apologize 
right away,” he said. “I don’t get much 
of an opportunity for a chat with you 
while the others are all around, and I felt, 
this afternoon, like taking my chance of 
finding you at home.” 

“T am always glad to see my husband’s 
friends,” Josephine replied, a little stiffly. 
“As a matter of fact, however, I was sur- 
prised to see you, because I left word that I 
was at home only to one caller.” 

“Fortunate person!” Mr. Phipps de- 
clared, with a sign. ‘May I sit down?” 

“Certainly,” was the somewhat cold 
assent. “If you really have anything to 
say to me, perhaps you had better let me 
know what it is at once.” 

Peter Phipps was a man whose life had 
been spent in facing and overcoming 
difficulties, but, as he took the chair to 
which Josephine had somewhat un- 
graciously pointed, he was compelled to 
admit to himself that he was confronted 
with a task which might well tax his 
astuteness to the utmost. To begin with, 
he made use of one of his favorite 
weapons—silence. He sat quite still, 
studying the situation, and, in those few 
moments, Josephine found herself study- 
ing him. He was tall, over six feet, with 
burly shoulders, a thick-set body, and 
legs rather short for his height. He was 
clean-shaven; his hair was a sandy gray, 
his complexion florid, his eyes blue and 
piercing. He was dressed with care, 
almost with distinction. But for his pro- 
nounced American accent, he would prob- 
ably have been taken for a Scandinavian. 

“Did you come here to improve your 
acquaintance with the interior of my 
sitting-room?” Josephine asked, a little 
irritated at last by his silence. 

“T should say not! I came, Lady 
Dredlinton, to talk to you about your 
husband.” 

“Then, if you will allow me to say so,” 
Josephine replied, ‘‘you have come upon a 
very purposeless errand.” 

Peter Phipps leaned forward in his chair. 

“See here, Lady Dredlinton,” he began: 
“You don’t like me. That’s my misfor- 
tune, but it doesn’t affect the matter as it 
stands at present between us. I have a 
kindly feeling for your husband, and I 
have—a feeling for you which I won’t, at 
present, presume to refer to.” 

“Perhaps,” Josephine said calmly, ‘you 
had better not.” 

“That feeling,” Phipps went on, “has 
brought me here this afternoon. Your 
husband is not playing the game with us 
any more than he is with you.” 

“What do you know?” 

“Let’s cut that out, shall we? Let’s 
talk like a sensible man and woman. Do 
you want us to drop your husband out of 
the B. & I. Board?” 

“Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure,” Josephine assured him. “I cannot 
imagine why you ever put him on.” 

Peter Phipps was a little staggered. 

“Perhaps you don’t know,” he said, 
“that your husband’s salary for doing 
nothing is four thousand pounds a year.” 

“I suppose you think him worth that,” 
Josephine answered coldly, “or you 
would not pay it.” 

“He is worth nothing at all,” Phipps 
declared bluntly. “I put him on the 
board and I am paying him four thousand 
a year for a reason at which I am surprised 
you have never guessed.” 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Cosmopolitan, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1920. State of New York, County of New York ss. Before 
me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. Mitchel Thorsen, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of the Cosmopolitan and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownersh!p, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Inter i 1 M i Company, 119 
West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Ray Long, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
George H. Casamajor, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, J. Mitchel Thorsen, 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: International Magazine Company, 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Stockholders: W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y.; M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Columbia Trust Company, 60 Broadway, 
New York, N. ¥.; M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y.; W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, New 
York, N. Y.; Arthur Brisbane, 238 William St., New York, N. Y.; Lina Strauss, 27 West 72nd St., New York, N. Y.; 
George J. Gould, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; E. H. Gary, 856 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Samuel Unter- 
meyer, 36 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; George W. Perkins, 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y., James Speyer, 1038 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
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OHNSON 


Are You Prepared 
to Meet Prowlers? 


“I was returning home late one night and for- 
propane: te had an Iver Johnson revolver in my 
hip 

ee home, I discovered a pair of prowl- 
ers attempting to slip out the back way. I gave 
chase through an alley for two blocks, over- 
hauling one of them, and from that one I 
learned the name of the other one, whom I in- 
terviewed the following day, 


“Had I not been armed, I would not have gone 


up against them,.”—C, HUTSINPILLAR, 
Ironton, Ohio, 


HE Iver Johnson is always depend- 

able. And it can’t go off by acci- 

dent. Drop it, thump it, or ‘““Hammer 

the Hammer.”’ D awn tempered piano- 

wire springs throughout make the Iver 

Johnson alert, ready for use on an in- 
stant’s notice. 

Three Booklets. One or All Free on Request. 
“A” —Firearms “B”—Bicycles “C”—Motorcycles 
If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular 

model you want, send us his name and address. 

We will supply you through him. 

Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


129 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


Iver Johnson Single and Double Barrel 
Shotguns combine accuracy and de- 
pendability and are moderately priced. 
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“How on earth should I?” Josephine 
demanded. “On the face of it, I should 
say you were mad.” 

“We will leave the reason for Lord 
Dredlinton’s appointment alone for the 
moment,” Phipps continued. “I imagined 
that it would be gratifying to you. 
I imagined that the four thousand a year 
would be of some account in your house- 
keeping.” 

“You were entirely wrong, then,” 
Josephine replied. ‘Whatever Lord Dred- 
linton may draw from your company, he 
has kept. Not one penny of it has come to 
me, directly or indirectly.” 

Phipps was staggered. 

“Say, this is the worst thing ever!” he 
declared. “‘Why, what do you suppose 
your husband does with the money?” 

“T have no idea, nor have I any interest.” 

“Come, come,” Phipps murmured; 
“that’s bad. Of course,” he went on, “I 
knew that Lord Dredlinton had other 
interests in life besides his domestic ones, 
but I had no idea that he carried things 
to such a length.” 

Josephine glanced at the clock. 

“Will you forgive my saying that, up to 
the present, you have not offered me any 
sufficient explanation of your visit?” 

“T was coming to it,” he assured her. 
“To tell you the truth, you’ve rather cut 
the ground away from under my feet. 
I was coming to tell you that Lord Dredlin- 
ton had drawn money from the company 
to which he was not entitled, besides hav- 
ing overdrawn his salary to a considerable 
extent. I came to you to know whatI 
was to do.” 

“T cannot conceive a person less able to 
advise you,” she answered. “I have said 
before that my husband’s connection with 
your company is one which I dislike ex- 
tremely, and I should be delighted to hear 
that it was ended.” 

“Tf it were ended at the present mo- 
ment,” Phipps said slowly, “it would, I 
fear, be under somewhat painful circum- 
stances.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I very much hate to put into 
plain words. Your husband has used 
money of the company’s to which he has 
no right. I have been paying him four 
thousand a year, hoping that, indirectly, 
I was benefiting you. He has deceived 
me. I see no reason why I should spare 
him. The last money he drew from the 
company—his action in drawing it amounts 
to a criminal misdemeanor.” 

“Do you mean that you will prosecute 
him?” 

“Why not?” 

Josephine, for the first time, showed 
signs of disturbance. 

“Ts this what you came to tell me?” 

“Tn a sense, yes.” 

“What is the amount?” 

“The specific amount in question is a 
thousand pounds.” 

‘“‘And do you want me to find it to save 
my husband from prison?” 

Mr. Phipps was shocked. 

“My dear lady,” he protested, “you 
have entirely misunderstood me if you 
imagine for a moment that I came here to 
ask you to make up the amount of your 
husband’s defalcations.” 

“What did you come for, then?” 

“TI came,” Peter Phipps declared, ‘ 
tirely out of consideration for you. I cms 


to ask what you wished done, and to do it. 
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master and 
March King 


Philip Sousa 
Celebrated Band- 


Bohamir Kry! Pat Conway 
Aa. 


Famous Cornet, 


Arthar Pryor 
Famous Trom, 


WORLD FAMOUS MUSICIANS 
3 CONN | 
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A. Liberati 


NSTRUMENTS 3 


WHO | 


the Famous 
Innes Band 


the Famous 


Virtuoso and 
Band Conway Band 


Virtuoso and 


and Cornet 
Virtuoso 


|] Richard Stross John Dolan 
and Trombone Conway’s and Cornet Soloist Cornet Soloist 
Virtuoso Innes’ Bands Sousa’s Band Sousa’s Band 


First Trumpet 


P. Capodiffere 


New Symphony 
Orch., New York 


Chas. Edwards 


Ed, Liewelyn Eugene LaBarre 
First Trumpet year ee Cornet Soloist Former Cornet 
Chicago Symph. Pryor's B wa 4 
Orchestra ry 


Nelson Bernier 
Cornet Soloist 
Boston 


Allie Clark 


G. C. Coloneus Ralph Corey Gardie Simons 
Los Angeles Sousa’s Band iladelphia 

Symph. Orch, Symph. Orch, 


New York 


Charles Randall 
Trom. Virtuoso 


Leo Zimmerman 


Carroll Martin 
Trom. Soloist 
Trom. Soloist Trom. Soloist Trom. Soloist 
New York Boston Symph. So Chicago 


Orchestra 


Modeste Alloo 
Ast Trombonist 
Boston Symph. 
rchestra 


3. N. Procter 


Albert Knecht 
Saxophonist 
Sousa’s Band 


Trom. Soloist 
Boston 


Benne Henton 


Sousa’s Band 


Saxoph. Virtuoso || Saxoph. Soloist 


R. Lindenhahn 


a 
ean Moermans yetench Horn Euphonium 
So! irtuoso, Minn. loist 
Pittsburgh Sousa’s Band Symph. Orch. Sousa’s Band 


. Perfetto 


Opera, New York 


Fred Geib @ Jack Pierce 
Premier Bass ~ Premier Bass 
Symph. Orch, Pryor’s Band 

New York New York 


Carrying the Cheer of Christmas 


Through the Year 


FTER all the joyous bustle over gay, mysterious 
packages comes the silver chime of bells on frosty 
air; voices raised in song around the glittering Tree. 

What would Christmas be without its music? How it warms 
your heart and thrills you with the spirit of good cheer! 


That stirring in your heart is the spark of talent. 


Develop it. 


Brief practice will open the door to pleasures of which your present 


_ appreciation of music is only a foretaste. 


The endorsement of world-famous musicians—only a few of whom 
we can picture here—will be echoed in your own experience when 
you learn how far a Conn instrument carries you into the pleasures 


and profits that lie in music. 


Golden beauty of tone and remarkable ease of playing— 
these are Conn qualities, the basis of our supremacy. 


coupon below 
for our free 


and describing 

and 
orchestra 
instruments. 
Get details of 
our free trial 
and easy 
paymence 
plan. 


Agencies in all large cities 


A Guarantee Bond with Every Conn 


Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


FACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANU 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


INSTRUMENT 


All Exclusive Conn Features at No Greater Cost 
Awarded Highest Honors at World's Expositions 


Vay C. G. Conn 
ZY Lid, 
1211 Conn Bidg. 


Elkhart, Indians 


@ Gentlemen:- Please 

@ send me your free book 

ges of ieee trial 

otter of any instrument. 

(Mention instrument that 
interests you.) 
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Be free from nagging ailments as our soldiers are free! 
Weigh what you should weigh! Have a perfect figure! 
Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your 
In other words, LIVE. 


When all of the vital organs are doing their proper work, 
and you stand and breathe correctly, disease germs, grippe 
and colds have little hold on you. 


friends. 


I have helped 98,000 refined, intellectual women regain | :alth and 
good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to following 
scientific, hygienic principles of health which I direct to suit your 
particular needs, and 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


Have You Any of 


These Ailments? 


Even the most stub- 
born—Common Ail- 
ments—yield to my 
treatment, as: 


Excess Flesh in any 


rt of body 

Thin Bust, Chest, 

Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Ba: 
Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 
Torpid Liver 
Mal-assimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of 
45,000 women and increased the weight of 45,000 | 
more. I can do the same for you and atthe | 
same time strengthen every vital organ. L =) 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural, 
r tan l to sense. 


‘You Can Have a Good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. Perfect your own. 
You can and you will look a lot better in a modest dress if you carry 
it well than in an expensive gown with a poor figure. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 

The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and 
daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict confidence 
and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 


pe 


Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
I will send you free my valuable booklet on health, telling you how 
to stand, walk and breathe correctly. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women 
as our training camps conditioned our men. 


Importers Prices Di d 
Direct On 1amonds 


are diamond importers 
direct from thecutters in Europe and 
sell direct to you by mail. In that 
way we often save you from 35% to 50% of 
the retail prices. a 
offer greater values than at any timein our 
42 years of business. The vastly increased 


. We buy buying power of the American dollar in 
Europe enabled us to purchase far below 
market prices. We are giving customers 
the benefit in the new 1921 Basch De Luxe 
his year we are ableto Diamond Book. Send for free copy today. 

i Just com; our ainazingly low prices 
with retailers’ prices and judge for yourself. 


Money Back Guarantee 


e guarantee the carat weight, 
uality and value of every diamond. 
e give a le binding contract to 
refund in cas' + less 10% if 
diamond is ~ time — 
in one year. We guaran 
allow Fa price in exchange for 
another diamond at any time. 


Free Examination 


e 
pay nothing until convinced that ang 
are saving money. We take the 


FREE 


1921 Basch De Luxe 
Diamond Book 


Our big Diamond Book shows the 
best diamond offers obtainable—also 
rare values in fine watches, jewelry, 
cutlery, silverware, etc. Don’t fail 
to see the money-saving offers of the 
House of Basch. Write today. 


L. BASCH & Co. 
State tod ben WSSTOCHICAGD 
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I came to assure you of my sympathy, if 
you will accept it, my friendship, and, if 
you will further honor me by accepting 
it, my help.” 

“Just how do you propose to help me?” 
Josephine inquired. 

“Just in the way,” he answered, “that 
a man to whom money is of no account 
may sometimes help a woman for whom he 
has a most profound, a most sincere, a 
most respectful admiration.” 

“You came, in fact,” Josephine said, 
“to place your bank-account at my dis- 

1?” 


“T would never have ventured,” he 
protested, “to have put the matter so 
crudely. I came to express my admiration 
for you and my desire to help you.” 

“And in return?” 

“T do not bargain, Lady Dredlinton,” 
Phipps said slowly. “I must confess that, 
if you could regard me with a little more 
toleration, if you would endeavor—may 
I say?—to adopt a more sympathetic at- 
titude with regard to me, it would give 
me the deepest pleasure.” 

Josephine shook her head. 

““Mr. Phipps,” she said, “you have the 
name of being a very hard-headed and 
shrewd business man. You come here 
offering my husband’s honor and your 
bank-account. I could not possibly 
accept these things from a person to 
whom I can make no return. If you will 
let me know the amount of my husband’s 
defalcation, I will try to pay it.” 

“You cannot believe,” he exclaimed, 
almost angrily, “that I came here to take 
your money?” 

“Did you come here believing that I 
was going to take yours?” she asked. 

Peter Phipps, who knew men through 
and through, and had also a profound 
acquaintance with women.of a certain 
class, was face to face, for once, with a 
type of which he knew little. The woman 
who could refuse his millions, offered in 
such a manner, could have no real existence 
for him. Somewhere or other, he must 
have blundered, he told himself. Or, per- 
haps, she was clever—she was leading him 
on to more definite things. 

“T came here, Lady Dredlinton,” he 
said, “prepared to offer, if you would 
accept it, everything I possess in the world 
in return for a little kindness.” 

Phipps had not heard the knock at the 
door, though he saw the change in Joseph- 
ine’s face. She rose to her feet with a 
transfiguring smile. 

“How lucky I am,” she exclaimed, “‘to 
have a witness to such a wonderful offer!” 


VII 


WINGATE paused for a moment in his 
Passage across the room. His out- 
stretched hand fell to his side. The 
expression of eagerness with which he had 
approached Josephine disappeared from 
his face. He confronted Phipps, who had 
also risen to his feet, as a right-living man 
should confront his enemy. There was 
a second or two of tense silence, broken 
by Phipps, who was the first to recover 
himself. 
“Welcome to London, Mr. Wingate, 
he said. “I was hoping to see you 
morning in the City. This is, perhaps, 4 
more fortunate meeting.” ‘ 
“You two know each other?”’ Josephine 
murmured. 
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“We are old acquaintances,” Wingate 
replied. 

“And business rivals,” Phipps put in 
cheerfully. “A certain wholesome rivalry, 
Lady Dredlinton, is good for us all.” 

Josephine, who had been standing up 
for the last few moments, touched the 


be. 

“You will keep your rivalry for the 
City, I trust,” she said. 

It was just then that Phipps surprised a 
little glance flashed from Josephine to 
Wingate. He seemed suddenly to increase 
in size, to become more menacing, por- 
tentous. There was thunder upon his 
forehead. At that moment, the butler 
opened the door and Josephine held out 
her hand. 

“Tt was very kind of you to call, 
Mr. Phipps. I will think over all that you 
have said, and discuss it—with my hus- 
band.” 

Phipps had regained command of him- 
self. He bowed low over her hand, but 
could not keep the malice from his tone. 

“You could not have a better counselor,” 
he declared. 

Neither Josephine nor Wingate spoke a 
word until the door had finally closed 
upon the unwelcome caller. Then she sank 
back upon the couch and motioned him to 
sit by her side. 

“T suppose I am an idiot,” she acknowl- 
edged, “but that man terrifies me.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“He is my husband’s associate in 
business,”’ Josephine said, “and apparently 
desires to take advantage of that fact. 
My husband is not a reliable person where 
money is concerned. He seems to have 
been behaving rather badly.” 

“T am very sorry,” Wingate murmured. 

She looked at him curiously. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked. 
“You seem distressed.” 

Wingate shook his head. 

“Forgive me,” he begged. “The fact of 
it is, the last person I expected to find here 
was Peter Phipps. I forgot that your 
husband was connected with his company.” 

“You two are not friends?” 

“We are bitter enemies,’ Wingate con- 
fessed, “and shall be till one of us goes 
down. In more primitive days we should 
have gone for one another’s throats. One 
would have lived and the other died.” 

Josephine shivered. 

“Don’t,” she implored. “You sound too 
much in earnest.” 

“IT am in earnest about that man,” he 
replied gravely. “I beg you, Lady 
Dredlinton, as I hope to call myself your 
friend, not to trust him.” 

“And I,” she answered, holding out her 
hand, “as I hope and mean to be—as I am 
your friend—promise that I will have no 
more to do with him than the barest 
courtesy demands. To tell you the truth, 
your coming this afternoon was a little 
inopportune. If you had been a single 
minute later, I honestly believe that he 
would have said unforgivable things.”’ 

Wingate’s eyes flashed. 

“Tf I could have heard him!” 

“But, dear friend, you could have said 
nothing or done anything,” she reminded 
him soothingly. “Remember that, al- 
though we-are a little older friends: than 
many people know of, we still have some 
distance to go in understanding.” 

‘I want to be your friend, and I want to 
be your friend quickly,” he said doggedly. 
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‘The man you make 


your boy! 


Look far down the years and see your bby—A MAN. At this 
critical period every influence counts. Every advantage you can give 
him now will shape his steps to take a big place in the world. 

Year by year the parents of hundreds of thousands of American boys look to 
THE AMERICAN BOY magazine to help develop their boys for a clean, useful 
manhood. Hundreds of thousands of splendid American boys will finish 1921 
having a more accurate sense of their responsibilities, a greater appreciation of 
their advantages ; they will be better prepared to enter the world for having read 


It does not sermonize; it does not 
preach. Simply, in a boy-natural way, 
THE AMERICAN BOY gives boys 
information they will absorb in no 
other way—through stories that grip, 
that delight, that inspire. 

William Heyliger’s “High Benton” 
—‘‘the greatest school story ever writ- 
ten”—helped thousands of boys to 
appreciate the value of school. Now 
your boy can follow “‘High Benton, 
Worker’”’ out into the world, to face 


' and solve for himself problems that 


every boy must meet on entering 
manhood. 

A series of fascinating stories will 
lead your boy through great episodes 
of political freedom. These stories will 
stabilize your boy’s ideas of sound 
government and true progress. 


There are departments to 


‘‘The Biggest, Brightest, 
Best Magazine for Boys 
in All the World’’ 


CAN BOY is selected to amuse and 
interest your boy; to help him appre- 
ciate his advantages—his home, his 
church, his school; to develop him 
for a successful business career. 

What better Christmas gift is there 
for your boy, for those boys you love 
and for whose interests you particu- 
larly care? More than 500,000 other 
American boys read it every month. 
Why not give your boy the same ad- 
vantage? This year, instead of a gift 
soon worn out and forgotten, use the 
coupon below for a gift that will re- 
peat itself every month. 


$2.50 a year by mail. 
25c a copy on news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 179 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


develop the boy’s love of 
research—stories by experts 
on natural science, mechan- 
ics, chemistry, photography, 
carpentry, electricity, poul- 
try and pets to occupy his 
spare time with pleasure and 
profit. There are “Friendly 
Talks with the Editor” on 
subjects important to your 
boy, so written that he ac- 
cepts their ideas and ideals. 

Every story, article and 
picture, every department, 
every item in THE AMERI- 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 179 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Ifyou want a Christmas Gift Card sent “ 
the boy put an (X) in this square () 


Herewith find $2.50 for which send THE AMERICAN 
BOY for one year, beginning with December, 1920, 
Christmas issue to 


Your name 


Address 
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To retain and enhance complexion 
| charm through passing years is no 
| longer a secret known only toa few. Year 
after year, the belles of yesterday become 
the still lovelier matrons of today. InD. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream they find all that beauty 
requires to maintain its youthful softness and 
dainty clearness of skin. 


The users of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream are 
steadily increasing year after year. This is because 
it is so delightful to use, so beneficial tothe skin, | 
and so effective in promoting facial beauty and 
complexion loveliness. Maids and matrons use 
and recommend it to their friends. Mothers 
praise it to their daughters as beauty’s best aid. 
In tubes, 12c, 30c, 60c. In jars, 40c, 60c, $1.00, 
$1.65. 


FREE trial tube sent with our compliments, 
Address: Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 1115, D.& R. 
Building, New York. 


DAGGETTé RAMSDELLS 
"PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 


PATENTS—Protect ur Ideas. Write for 

Evidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 

Books sent free. Send sketch or m of invention for 

free opinion of patentable nature. Highest reference.| 

Promnt attention. Reasonable terms. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO... 753 NINTH 
Washington, D. C. 


Club Feet 
Corrected 


Born with Club Feet, Garland 
Akers was brought to the 
McLain Sanitarium for treat- <= 
ment. The two photographs 
and his parents letter show the 
remarkable results secured. 

“We cannot begin to tell you how delighted 
we were to see Garland’s feet so nice and 
straight when he came home and to see him 
looking 36 well, We can never thank you 
enough for giving him straight useful feet 
in place of the badly clubbed feet that hé 
had when be came to your place.”* 

Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Akers, 
R. R. 1, Box 40, Salem, Va. 


Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Deans have just the necessary menthol to make 
breathing easy—relieve irritation. Nose and 
throat specialists use menthol as a_ healing 
agent. Deans are as carefully compounded as 
@ prescription. Instant relief. Pleasant, safe, 
sure. At your nearest_dealer. 


Crippled Children 
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“No one in the world needs friends as T 
do,” Josephine answered, “because I do 
not think that anyone is more lonely.” 

“And I, too,” he declared, “I need your 
friendship. I have come over here with 
rather a desperate purpose. I think I can 
say that I have never known fear, and yet 
sometimes I flinch when I think of the 
next few months. I want a real friend, 
Lady Dredlinton.” 

She gave him her hand. 

“** Josephine,’ if you please,”’ she said, 
“and all the friendship you care to 
claim. There—see how rapidly we have 
progressed!” 

They began to talk of their first meeting, 
of the doctors and friends whom they had 
known together. The time slipped away. 
It was nearly seven o’clock when he rose to 
leave. She seemed loath to let him go. 

“What are you doing this evening?” 
she inquired. 

“Nothing,” he answered promptly. 

“Come back and dine here,” she 
begged. “I warn you, no one is coming, 
but I think you had better meet Henry, 
and, to proceed to the more selfish part of ° 
it all, I rather dread a #éte-d-téte dinner 
this evening. Will you be very good- 
natured and come?” 

He held her hands and looked into her 
eyes. 

“Josephine,” he asked, “do you think it 
needs any good nature on my part?” 

She met his gaze frankly enough at 
first, smiling gratefully at his ready 
acceptance. And then a curious change 
came. She felt her heart begin to beat 
faster, the strange intrusion of a new 
element into her life and thoughts and 
being. It was shining out of his eyes— 
something which made her a little afraid 
yet ridiculously light-hearted. Suddenly, 
she felt the color burning in her cheeks. 
She withdrew her hands, lost her presence 
of mind, and found it again at the sound of 
the servant’s approaching footsteps. 

“About eight o’clock, then,” she said. 
“A dinner coat will do unless you are 
going on anywhere. Henry will be so 
glad to meet you.” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to meet 
Lord Dredlinton,” Wingate murmured, 
as he made his farewell bow. 


Drep.inron House, before which Win- 
gate presented himself punctually at eight 
o’clock that evening, had a somber, almost 
a deserted appearance. He followed the 
butler into a small anteroom, from which, 
however, he was rescued a few minutes 
later by Josephine’s maid. 

“Her ladyship will be glad if you will 
come to the boudoir,” she invited. “Dinner 
is to be served there.” 

Wingate passed up the famous staircase, 
round which was a little semicircle of 
closed doors, and was ushered into a 
small apartment on the first floor, through 
the sun-blind-shielded windows of which 
was a glimpse of green trees. The room 
was like a little fairy chamber, decorated 
in white and the faintest shade of mauve. 
In the center, a white-and-gold round 
table was prepared for the service of 
dinner, some wonderful cut glass and a 
little bunch of mauve sweet peas its only 
decoration. 

“Her ladyship will be down in a mo- 


ment,” the maid announced, as she lowered 
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the blind a little more to keep out the last 
gleam of sunlight. “If monsieur will be 
seated——” 

Wingate ignored the silent invitation of 
the voluptuous little settee with its pile of 
cushions. He stood, instead, upon the 
hearth-rug, gazing round him. The room, 
in its way, was a revelation. Josephine, 
ever since their first meeting at Etaples, 
had always seemed to him to carry with 
her a faint suggestion of sadness, which 
everything in this little apartment seemed 
to contradict. The silver-point sketches 
on the wall were delicate but daring, 
exquisite in workmanship and design, the 
last word in the expression of modern life 
and love. A study of Psyche, in white 
marble, fascinated him with its wonderful 
outline and sense of arrested motion. 
The atmosphere appeared to him in- 
tensely feminine and yet strange. He real- 
ized suddenly that the room contained 
no knick-knacks—nothing but books and 
flowers. Perhaps his greatest surprise, 
however, came at the opening of the door. 
It seemed, at first, that he was confronted 
by a stranger. The woman who entered in 
a perfectly white gown of some clinging 
material, with a single row of pearls round 
her neck, with ringless fingers and plainly 
coiled hair, seemed like the ghost of her 
own girlhood. It was only when she 
smiled that he found himself able to read- 
just his tangled impressions. Then he 
realized that she was no longer a girl, that 
she was indeed a woman, beautiful, grace- 
ful, serious, with all the charm of her 
greater physical and spiritual maturity. 

“Don’t, please, think,” she begged, as 
she sank into the settee by or he a 

standing, “that I have inveigled you here 
FREE SAMPLE under false pretenses. Henry took the 
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and gentlest-acting laxative youhaveever used. Boston, Mass. * | morning to say that he should be dining 


at home, such an unusual event that I 
took it for granted it meant a (éte-d-téte. 
I don’t quite know why I treat you with 
such an extraordinary amount of con- 
fidence,’ she went on, “but I feel that I 
must, and it helps me so much. A (éte-d- 
téte dinner with my husband would have 
been insupportable.”’ 

“You don’t imagine,” he asked, smiling, 
“that I am disappointed at your husband’s 
absence?” 

“T hope not,” she answered. 

“Let me imitate your adorable frank- 
ness,” he begged. “I hope your husband’s 
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all the troublesome remedies she knew 
Peggy disliked. Then she remembered the 
bottle of Kemp’s Balsam she had got 
_ months ago for just such a 

time. And Peggy was glad 
rs she did. Just enough to 
moisten her throat and the 
horrid old cough stopped. 
The sand man came and 
Mother heaved a sigh of 
relief, 

You may have just such 


i| an experience. Don’t for- 
> ewes) cet that 


KEMPS BALSAM 


Granaries—Phipps’ latest escapade—of 
which your husband is a director.” 

“T am sure that would not have made 
the slightest difference,” she replied. 
‘““As a matter of fact, he had no idea that 
you were coming this evening—I had no 
opportunity of telling him. A servant 
rang up from the club, half an hour ago, 
to say that he would not be home. Come; 
here is dinner. Will you sit there?” she 
invited, indicating the chair which a trim 
parlor-maid was holding. 

Wingate took his place, and the con- 
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was perfect—iced consommé, a 


was, 
lobster mayonnaise. cold cutlets, and 
asparagus. Presently, the little movable 


sideboard, with its dainty collection of 
cold dishes and salads, was wheeled out- 
cide by the solitary maid who waited upon 
them, and nothing was left upon the 
table but a delicately-shaped Venetian 
decanter of Chateau Yquem. liqueurs in 
tiny bottles, the coffee, served in a jug of 
beaten copper, and an ivory box of 
cigarettes. With the closing of the door, a 
different atmosphere seemed immediately 
created. They smiled into one another’s 
eyes in mutual appreciation. 

“T was dying to send Laura away,” she 
confessed. “Why do servants get on one’s 
nerves so when one wants to talk? I don’t 
think I ever noticed it before so much.” 

“Nor I,” he admitted. “‘Now that we 
are alone, there is a sort of luxury in 
thinking that one may open any one of 
those subjects I want so much to discuss 
with you, and perhaps a greater luxury 
stil is the feeling that, unless one chooses, 
one need say nothing and yet be under- 
stood.” 

“Sympathetic person!’ She sighed. 
“Tell me: Did you notice an air of deser- 
tion in the lower part of the house?”’ 

“There seemed to be echoes,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“The whole of the rooms down-stairs 
were fitted up as a small hospital during 
the last year of the war,” she explained. 
“Tt was after I had a slight breakdown and 
was sent back from Etaples. Some of our 
patients stayed on for months afterward, 
and we have never had the place put to 
rights. One or two rooms are quite 
sufficient for us in these days.” 

“Tt seems to be a wing by itself that 
remains empty,” Wingate ruminated. 

She nodded. 

“The house might have been built for 
the purpose we put it to,” she said. “The 
rooms we turned into a hospital are quite 
cut off from the rest of the place. If ever 
you murder Peter Phipps and ‘want a 
hiding-place, I shall be able to provide you 
with one.” 

He was looking unusually thoughtful. 
It was evident that he was pursuing some 
train of reflection suggested by her words. 
At the mention of Phipps’ name, however, 
he came back to earth. 

“T think I shou'd rather like to murder 
Phipps,” he confessed. 

“(Queer how I share your hatred of that 
person,” she murmured. 

“Was he trying to make love to you 
this afternoon?”’ Wingate asked bluntly. 

“He was too clever,” she replied, “to 
put it into plain words. His instinct 
told him what the result would have been; 
so he decided to wait a little longer, 
although, just toward the end, he nearly 
gave himself away. As a matter of fact,” 
she went on, “he was rather tediously 
melodramatic. My husband, it seems, is 
in disgrace with the company—has over- 
drawn or helped himself to money or 
something of the sort. I am a very hard- 
hearted woman, I suppose, but I don’t 
believe I should lift up my little finger to 
save Henry from prison. Besides, I hate 
the British & Imperial Granaries.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“T hate the principle of gambling in 
commodities that are necessary for the 
poor,” she answered, 

“Tell me,” he asked, a little abruptly, 
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“if I started a crusade against the British 
& Imperial outside the Stock Exchange 
altogether, if I embarked in a crude and 
illegal scheme to break it up, would you 
help me?” 

“To the fullest extent of my power,” 
she answered eagerly. ‘Tell me about it 
at once, please!” 

“Not for a few days,” he replied. 

“Promise me that I shall help?” she 
insisted. 

“I promise that you shall have the 
opportunity.” 

She rose from her chair and settled 
down in a corner of the settee. With a 
little half-unconscious gesture, she in- 
vited him to take the place by her side. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that you are 
making life much more endurable for 
me?” 

“You should never believe it unen- 
durable,” he told her firmly. ‘“ Whatever 
one has suffered, and however dreary the 
present, there is always the future. 

“T wonder,” she murmured. “In this 
life or the next?” 

“Tn this one,” he answered. 

“Perhaps we should try to believe like 
La Fontaine,” she observed, “that sor- 
row and unhappiness are akin to disease, a 
mental instead of a physical scourge—that 
they must pass just as inevitably?” 

“Tt is a comfortable philosophy,” he 
confessed. ‘Could you adopt it?” 

“In my blackest moments, I should have 
scoffed at the idea,” she replied. “One 
thing, I know quite well, though, is un- 
changing,” she continued, her face losing 
its gentle softness. “That is my hatred 
of everything and everybody connected 
with my present life.” 

“Everybody?” he murmured. 

She stretched out her hand impulsively. 
He held it in his with a tender, caressing 
clasp. There seemed to be no need of 
words. The moment was, in its way, so 
wonderful that neither of them heard the 
opening of the door. It was only the sur- 
prised exclamation of the man who had 
entered which brought them back to a 
very sordid present. 


IX 


“T FEAR,” the newcomer remarked, as 
he softly closed the door behind him, 
“that I am an intruder. Perhaps, Joseph- 
ine, I may be favored with an introduc- 
tion to this gentleman. He is a stranger 
to me, so far as I remember. An old 
friend of yours, I presume.” 

He advanced a step or two further into 
the room, a slim, effeminate-looking person 
of barely medium height, dressed with the 
utmost care, of apparently no more than 


eyes and sagging pockets of flesh under- 
warming. D. UPON REQUEST neath them. His closly trimmed sandy 


mustache was streaked with gray; his eyes 
were a little bloodshot; he had the shrink- 
ing manner of one who suffers from 
habitual nervousness. Josephine, after her 
first start of surprise, watched him with 
coldly questioning eyes. 

“T hope you have dined, Henry,” she 
said. “A waiter rang up from somewhere 
to say you would not be home.” 

“A message which I do not doubt left 
you inconsolable,” he observed, with a 
little curl of his lips. “Do not distress 
yourself, I pray. I have dined at the club, 
and I have only come home to change. 
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I am on my way toa party. I would not 
have intruded if your maid had shown her 
usual discretion.” 

Josephine ignored the insolent innuendo. 

“You do not know my husband, I think, 
Mr. Wingate,” she said. “Mr. John 
Wingate—Lord Dredlinton.” 

The newcomer’s manner underwent a 
sudden change. 

“What? John Wingate, from New York!’? 
he exclaimed. 

Wingate assented briefly. Lord Dred- 
linton advanced at once with outstretched 
hand. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “I am de- 
lighted to meet you. I have just been 
dining with our mutual friend, Peter 
Phipps, and your name was the last 
mentioned. I, in fact, accepted a com- 
mission to find you out and convey a 
message from Phipps. There is a little 
matter in which you are both indirectly 
interested which he wants to discuss.” 

Wingate had risen to his feet. 

“To be quite frank with you, Lord 
Dredlinton,” he said, as he returned the 
newcomer’s greeting without enthusiasm, 
“T cannot imagine any subject in which 
I could share an interest with Mr. Phipps.” 

Lord Dredlinton was politely surprised. 

“Ts that so? Peter Phipps is an awfully 
good fellow.” 

““Mr. Phipps is a director of the British 
& Imperial Granaries, Limited.” 

“So am I,” Lord Dredlinton announced, 
with a bland smile. 

“T am aware of it,” was the curt reply. 

“You don’t approve of our company?” 

“T do not.” 

Lord Dredlinton shrugged his shoulders. 
He lighted a cigarette. 

“Well, well,” he continued amiably; 
‘there is no need for us to quarrel, I hope. 
We all look at things differently in this 
world, and, fortunately, the matter which 
he wants to discuss with you lies right out- 
side the operations of the B. & I. When 
can you give him a few moments of your 
time, Mr. Wingate? Will vou call round 
at our offices, next Tuesday morning, at, 
say, eleven-thirty?” 

Wingate was a little perplexed. 

“T don’t want to waste your time, Lord 
Dredlinton,”’ he said. ‘‘Can’t you give me 
some idea of this business?” 

“To tell you the truth, I can’t,” the 
other confided. “It’s Phipps’ affair. ll 
promise, though, that we won’t keep you 
for longer than ten minutes.” 

“‘T will come, then,’’ Wingate acquiesced, 
a little doubtfully. ‘I must warn you, 
however, that between Phipps and myself 
there is a quarrel of ancient standing. And 
one of my objects in coming to this side 
is to consider whether I can find any 
reasonable means of attacking the very 
disgraceful trust with which you and he 
are associated.” 

Lord Dredlinton remained entirely un- 
ruffled. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are a little severe, Mr. Wingate.” 
he said, “but I promise you that Phipps 
will keep his temper. I am very please: 
to see you here. My wife’s friends are 
always mine. If you will excuse me, I will 
go and change my clothes now. I have been 
inveigled into a theatrical supper-party.” 

He turned away, with an enigmatic 
smile at his wife and a ceremonious bow to 


Wingate. He closed the door behind him 


carefully. Wingate resumed his seat by 
| Josephine’s side. 
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“Do you mind?” he asked. 

“Not a scrap,” she replied. ‘‘ Besides, 
it has given Henry such immense pleasure. 
I am quite sure that he never believed it 
possible that I should be found holding 
another man’s hand. Or,” she went on, 
with a little grimace, ‘‘that any other man 
would want to hold it.” 

“Tt is possible,” Wingate said deliber- 
ately, “that. your husband may have 
further surprises in store for him of that 
nature.” 

“Ts that a threat?” She laughed. 

“Tf you like to regard it as such. You 
will find out before long that I am a ter- 
ribly persistent person.’” 

“T wonder,” she remarked, “what made 
him so agreeable to you.” 

“To tell you the truth, I was surprised,” 
Wingate replied. “And Peter Phipps, too. 
What can they want with me down in 
Throgmorton Street? They can’t imagine 
that they can hustle me into the market. 
They couldn’t suspect—no; that wouldn’t 
be possible!” 

“Suspect what?” 

“That my enmity to the B. & I.,” he 
went on, in a low tone, “‘is beginning to 
take definite shape.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“T have just the glimmerings of a 
scheme,” he told her. 

“Don’t forget that you have promised 
to let me help,”’ she reminded him. 

“Tf I strike,” he said, ‘‘it will be at the 
directors. Your husband will suffer with 
the rest.” 

“That would not affect my attitude in 
the least,” she assured him. ‘There is no 
manner of sympathy between my husband 
and myself.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so,” he 
declared bluntly. “If there had been, I 
should have felt it my duty to advise you 
to use all your influence to get him to 
resign from the board.” 

“As bad as that?” 

“As bad as that,” he answered. 

“Vou can’t tell me anything about vour 
scheme yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“How is it,” she asked, “that they have 
been allowed to operate in wheat to this 
enormous extent?” 

“Well, for one thing,”’ he told her, “the 
company has been planned and worked 
out with simply diabolical cleverness. 
They are inside the law all the time, and 
they manage to keep there. Their agents 
are-so camouflaged that you can’t tell for 
whom they are buying. Then, they com- 
mand an immense capital.” 

“The others must have found it, then,” 
she observed. ‘My husband is almost 
without means.” 

“Phipps has supporters,” Wingate said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘They’ll carry this 
combine until the last moment, until a 
government commission or something of 
the sort looks like intervening. Then 
they’ll probably let a dozen of their sub- 
sidiary companies go smash, and Peter 
Phipps, Skinflint Martin, and Rees will be 
multimillionaires. Incidentally, the whole 
of their enormous profits will have come 
from the working classes.” 

“However visionary it is, I want to 
know about your scheme,” she persisted. 

Could I help? You know in your heart 
that you could not make me afraid.” 

“TI shall take you into my confidence, at 
any rate,” he promised, “and you shall 
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decide afterward. I warn you—you will 
think that I have drunk deep of the 
Bowery melodrama.” 

She laughed. 

“T shall mind nothing,” she assured him. 
“When do we begin?” 

He was thoughtful for a moment or two. 
They both heard the opening of a heavy 
door down below, the hailing of a taxi by 
the butler, and Dredlinton’s voice. 

“Ts that your husband going?” he 
inquired. 

She nodded. 

“Then I am going to make a most 
singular request,” he said. “I am going to 
ask you whether you would show me over 
the portion of the house which you used 
as a hospital.” 


xX 


WINGATE returned to his rooms at the 
Milan» about eleven o’clock that evening, 
to find Roger Kendrick, Maurice White, 
and the Honourable Jimmy Wilshaw 
stretched out in his most comfortable 
chairs, drinking whiskies and sodas and 
smoking cigarettes. 

“Welcome!” he exclaimed, smiling upon 
them from the threshold. “Are you all 
here? Is there anyone I forgot to invite?” 

man’s tone is inhospitable,” the 
Honourable Jimmy murmured, showing no 
inclination to rise. 

“T decline to apologize,” Kendrick said. 
“The fact of it is, we’re here for your 
good, Wingate. We are here to see that 
you do not die of ennui and loneliness in 
this stony-hearted city.” 

“In other words,” Maurice White 
chimed in, “we are here to take you toa 
great supper-party.”’ 

“Well, I’m glad to hear about it,” 
Wingate declared, giving his coat and hat 
to the valet who had followed him in. 
“Why don’t you fellows sit down and 
have a drink?” 

“My dear fellow,” Kendrick sighed, 
“sarcasm does not become you. We are 
all drinking—your whisky. Also, I be- 
lieve, smoking your cigarettes. Your ser- 
vant—admirable fellow, that—absolutely 
forced them upon us—wouldn’t take ‘no.’ 
And, indeed, why should we refuse? We 
have come to offer you rivers of cham- 
pagne, cigars of abnormal length, and the 
lips of the fairest houris in London. In 
other words, Sir Frederick Houstley, steel 
magnate of Sheffield, is giving a supper- 
party to the world, and our instructions 
are to convey you there by force or per- 
suasion, drunk or sober.” 

“T accept your cordial invitation,” 
Wingate said, mixing himself a whisky 
and soda. ‘At what time does the fight 
begin?” 

“Forthwith,” Kendrick announced. 
“We sally forth from here to the Arcadian 
Rooms, situated in this building. After- 
ward, we make merry. John, my boy,” he 
went on, “you have the air of a man who 
has drunk deep already to-night of the 
waters of happiness. Exactly where did 
you dine?” 

“Tn Utopia,” Wingate answered. “Ac- 
cording to you, I am to sup in fairy-land.” 

“But breakfast,”’ the Honourable Jimmy 
putin. “Aman ought to be dashed careful 
where he breakfasts. A man is known by 
his breakfast companions—what?” 

“Young fellow,” Wingate asked, “‘where 


is Sarah?” 
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“Have no fear,” was the blissful reply. 
“Sarah is coming to the supper. She’s 
filling her old ’bus up with peaches from 
the Gaiety. Not being allowed to sit in- 
side with any of them, I was sent on 
ahead.” 

“You dog!” Maurice White exclaimed. 

“Dog yourself!” was the prompt retort. 
“Opportunity is a fine thing. Sometimes I 
have a gruesome fear that Sarah does not 
altogether trust me.” 

Kendrick, who had been straightening 
his tie before the glass, now swung round. 

“This way to the lift, boys,” he-said. 
“Time we put in an appearance.” 

The reception-room of the Arcadian 
suite was already fairly well crowded. 
Wingate shook hands with his host, a 
cheery, theatrical-loving soul, and was 
presented to many other people. Where 
he was not introduced, he found a pleasing 
absence of formality, which facilitated 
conversation and rapidly widened his 
circle of acquaintances. Kendrick came 
over and slapped him on the back. 

“Wingate, my lad,” he exclaimed, 
“you're going some! You’re the bright boy 
of the party. Whom are you taking in to 
supper?” 

“Me!” said a rather shrill but not un- 
musical voice from Wingate’s side. ‘Intro- 
duce us, please, Mr. Kendrick. We have 
been making furtive conversation for the 
last five minutes.” 

“Tt is a great occasion,” Kendrick - 
declared. “I present Mr. John Wingate, 
America’s greatest financier, most success- 
ful soldier, and absolutely inevitable 
president, to Miss Flossie Lane, England’s 
greatest musical-comedy artist.” 

Miss Lane grabbed Wingate’s arm. 

“Let’s go in to supper,” she suggested. 
“All the best places will be taken if we 
don’t hurry.” 

“One word,” Kendrick begged. ‘‘ Dred- 
linton is here, rather drunk and very quar- 
relsome. I heard him telling some one about 
having found you dining alone with his wife 
to-night. Phipps was listening. Keep your 
head if Dredlinton gets troublesome.” 

Wingate nodded, and was promptly led 
away. They found places about half- 
way down the great horseshoe table, laden 
with flowers and every sort of cold 
delicacy. There were champagne bottles 
at every other place, a small crowd of 
waiters, eager to justify their existence—a 
rollicking, bohemian crowd, the jeunesse 
dorée of London, and all the talent and 
beauty of the musical-comedy stage. It 
was a side of life with which Wingate was 
somewhat unfamiliar. Nevertheless, his 
feet, that night, were resting upon the 
clouds. Any form of life was sweet to him. 
The new joy in his heart warmed his 
pulses. He was disposed to talk with 
everybody. The young lady by his side, 
however, had other views. 

“Do you like our show, Mr. Wingate?” 
she asked. “Or perhaps you don’t go to 
musical comedies. I am in ‘Lady Diana,’ 
you know.” 

“One of the very first things I am going 
to see,” Wingate replied. “I only atfived 
from America a few days ago. I hear that 
you are a great success.” 

“T am not vain,” the young lady re- 
plied, with engaging frankness, “but, on 
the other hand, I am not foolish, and I 

now quite well that many people—a 
great part of the audience, in fact—come 
because they see my name upon the 
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boards, and I have numberless complaints 
because I am only on for such a short time 
in what should be the most important act 
of the play. I tell them it’s nothing to do 
with me, but as long as my name is dis- 
played outside the theater and I know how 
they feel about it, I feel a certain respon- 
sibility. What do you think about it?” 

“T think that you are quite right,” he 
declared, with satisfactory emphasis. 

“You don’t know Mr. Maken, our 
manager, I suppose?’’ she inquired. 

Wingate shook his head. 

“As a matter of fact,” he confessed, 
“T know very few theatrical people.” 

“What a pity you’re not fond of the 
stage!” she sighed. ‘‘You might have a 
theater of your own, and a leading lady, 
and all the rest of it.” 

“Tt sounds rather faseinating,” he 
admitted, “under certain circumstances. 
All the same, I don’t think I should 
like to make a business of what is such a 
great pleasure.” 

“T thought, with American men,’’ she 
said archly, ‘‘that their business was 
their pleasure.” 

“To a certain extent, I suppose,’ he 
admitted, “but, then, you see, I am half 
English. My mother was English.” 

“How did you manage about serving?” 
she inquired. 

“T gave both a turn,” he explained. 
“T turned out for England first, and then 
for America.” 

“How splendid of you!” she mur- 
mured raising her fine eyes admiringly and 
then dropping them in a most effective 
manner. “But wasn’t it a shocking 
waste of time and lives? Do you think 
they will be able to stop wars in the 
future?” 

“T don’t know,” he confessed. ‘I sup 
pose international differences must be 
settled somehow or another. Personally, 
I think a w restling-match, or something of 
that sort——”’ 

“Now you’re making fun of re,” she 
interrupted reproachfully. ‘I see you 
don’t want to talk about serious things. 
Do you admire Miss Orford?” she asked, 
indicating another musical-comedy lady 
who was seated opposite. 

Wingate took his cue from his ques- 
tioner’s tone. 

“A little too thin,” he hazarded. 

“Molly is almost painfully thin,’’ his 
companion conceded, with apparent re- 
luctance, “and I think she makes up far 
more than she needs.” 

“Bad for the complexion in time, I sup- 
pose,”’ he observed. 

“T don’t know. Molly’s been doing it 
for a great many years. She under- 
studies me, vou know, at the theater. 
Would you like me to send you word if 
ever I’m unable to play?” 

“Quite unnecessary,” he replied, with 
the proper amount of warmth. ‘TI should 
be far too broken-hearted to attend if you 
were not there. Besides, is Miss Orford 
clever?” 

“Don’t ask me,” her friend sighed. 
“She doesn’t even do me the compliment 
of imitating me. Tell me: Don’t you love 
supping here?” 

“Under present 
agreed. 

“T Jove it. too,” she murmured, with an 
answering flash of the eyc3. “I am not 
sure,” she went on, “that I care about 
these large parties, although I always like 


circumstances,” he 
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to cone when Sir Frederick asks me. I 
am so fond of really interesting conversa- 
tion, I love to have a man who really 
amounts to something tell me about his 
life and work.” 

“Mr. Peter Phipps, for instance?” he 
suggested. “Didn’t I see you lunching 
here with him the other day?” 

She looked across the table, toward 
where ‘Phipps was sitting hand in hand 
with a young lady in blue, and apparently 
being very entertaining. Miss Flossie 
caught a glimpse of Wingate’s expression. 

“You don’t think I ought to lunch with 
Mr. Phipps?” she asked. 

“T shouldn’t if I were a young lady like 
you, whose choice must be unlimited,” 
Wingate replied. 

‘How do you know that it is un- 
limited?” she demanded. “Perhaps just 
the people whom I would like to lunch 
with don’t ask me.” 

“They need encouragement,’”’ he sug- 
ested. 

She laughed into his eyes. 

“Do you know anything about the 
men who need encouragement?” she asked 
demurely. 

He avoided the point, and made some 
casual remark about the changes in 
London during the last few years. Sht 
sighed sorrowfully. 

“Tt has changed for no one so much as 
me,” she murmured. “The war——” 

“You lost friends, I suppose?” 

She closed her eyes. 

“Don’t!” she whispered. “I never 
speak of it,” she went-on, twisting a ring 
round her fingers nervously. “‘I don’t like 
it mentioned, but I was really engaged to 
young Lord Fanleighton.” 

He murmured a little word of sym- 
pathy, and their conversation was mo- 
mentarily interrupted as she leaned for- 
ward to answer an inquiry from her host. 
Wingate turned to Sarah, who was seated 
at his other side. 

“How dare you neglect me so shame- 
fully?” she asked. 

“Let me make amends,” he pleaded. 

“T am glad you feel penitent, at any 
rate. I expect Miss Flossie Lane has 
asked vou what you think of her friend, 
Miss Orford, and told you that she was 
engaged to Lord Fanleighton.” 

“What a hearing!” he murmured. 

“Don’t be silly,” she replied. “I couldn’t 
hear a word, but I know her stock in trade.” 

There was a little stir at the further end 
of the table. Lord Dredlinton had left 
his place and was standing behind Phipps, 
with his hands upon his shoulders. He 
seemed to be shouting something in his 
ear. At that moment, he recognized 
Wingate. He staggered up the further 
side of the table toward him, butting into 
a waiter on the way, and pausing, for a 
moment, to curse him. Flossie jogged 
Wingate’s elbow. 

“What fun!” she whispered. “Here’s 
Lord Dredlinton, absolutely blotto!” 


XI 


Wincate, from the first, had a pre- 
Science of disagreeable things. There was 
malice in Dredlinton’s pallid face. He 
paused opposite them, and, leaning his 
hands on the back of the nearest chair, 
spoke across the table. 

“Hullo, Flossie!” he exclaimed. “How 
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The Electric Iron 


PRL That Satisfies 


A Christmas Gift Useful 
and Beautiful 


The Domestic Electric Iron appeals to the discriminating woman who 
welcomes a practical gift, yet one most attractive, at the Yuletide season. 


The woman of today wants every time saver obtainable—she adds to her 
household equipment that which makes her work easier and gives time 
for rest and recreation. Not the least of these is an electric iron—one 
that is big and strong, yet designed along graceful lines. 


The Domestic is that kind of an iron. There’s everything built in that’s 
essential for quick, easy work, and eminently satisfactory service year 
after year. Honest materials, honest workmanship, honest service—that’s 
the Domestic. And it’s so good that over a quarter of a million Ameri- 
can women prefer it and are proud to have it in the home. 


The Domestic is correctly designed, perfectly balanced, exquisitely fin- 
ished. Its flawless ironing surface glides easily over the sheerest, daintiest 
garments or heavy, wet pieces. Women know it is a serviceable iron 
of long life and no troubles. 


Enthusiastic Dealers—Here’s What Two of Them Say 


Mills Bros., Carbondale, Pa., ‘‘In four or five 
years no Domestic has ever come back with 
the heat unit burned out.” 


. Zoller Mercantile Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
‘Once in our customer's home, we have made 
a friend as well as a profit.” 


At Hardware Dealers Most Everywhere 


or sent prepaid any place in the United States for eight dollars. The ideal gift—combines 
beauty and utility. Order form below for your convenience. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
30 Years Making Quality Products 


are you, old dear? How are you, Wingate?” 


Mail This Order Direct to Us If Your 
Dealer Cannot Supply You 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, | 
Dept. C7, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 


Send prepaid............. Domestic Electric Iron... 
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Your Skin With 


CUTICURA 


The most fascinatingly fragrant 
and healthful of all powder per- 
fumes. Antiseptic, prophylactic, 
deodorizing, fragrant and refresh- 
ing, itis an ideal face, skin, baby 
and dusting powder. Convenient 
and economical, it takes the place 
of other perfumes for the person. 
A few grains sufficient. One of 
the indispensable Cuticura Toi- 
let Trio for keeping the skin 
clear, sweet and healthy. 


tment and Talcum 25c every where. 
sample ex cach free bymail. Address -card: 
Laboratories, Dept. Z, Mass. 
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Wingate replied with cold civility, 
Flossie with a careless nod. 

“T say,”’ Dredlinton went on, “what are 
you doing here, Wingate? I didn’t know 
this sort of thing was in your line.” 

Wingate raised his eyebrows but made 
no response. Dredlinton shook his head 
reproachfully at Miss Lane. 

“Flossie,” he continued, “you ought 
to know better. Besides, you will waste 
your time. Mr. Wingate’s taste in women 
is of a very—superior order. Doesn’t care 
about your sort at all. He likes saints. 
That’s right, isn’t it, Wingate?” 

“You seem to know,” was the cool reply. 

“Not ’t tall sure.” Dredlinton went 
on, balancing himself with difficulty, “that 
your new conquest would altogether ap- 
prove of this, you know, Wingate. Let 
me tell you that Flossie is a very dangerous 
young lady—not your sort at all, Win- 
gate. We know your sort, don’t we, eh?” 

Wingate remained contemptuously si- 
lent. Kendrick rose from his place and 
laid his hand on Dredlinton’s shoulder. 

“Come and sit down, Dredlinton,” he 
said shortly. 

“Go to blazes!” the other replied tru- 
culently. “Who are you? Just that man’s 
broker; that’s all. Want to sell wheat, 
Wingate, or buy it, eh?” 

Wingate looked at him steadily. 

“You’re drunk,” he said. ‘“I should 
advise you to get a friend to take you 
home.” 

“Drunk, am I?” Dredlinton shouted. 
“What if I am? I’m a better man drunk 
than you are sober—although she may 
not think so, eh?” 

Wingate looked at him from underneath 
level brows. 

“T should advise you not to mention any 
names here,” he said. 

“T like that!” the other scoffed. ‘Not 
to mention any names, eh? He’ll forbid 
me, next, to talk about my own wife.” 
“You’d be a cur if you did,” Wingate 
told him. 

A little spot of color burned in Dredlin- 
ton’s cheeks. For a moment, he showed 
his teeth. But for Kendrick’s restraining 
arm, he seemed as though he would have 
thrown himself across the table. Then, 
with a great effort, he regained command 
of himself. 

“So you won’t sell wheat and you 
won’t buy wheat, Mr. American!” he 
jeered. “I know what you would like to 
buy, though—and there’s old Dread- 
nought Phipps, down there—he’s a bidder, 
too—ain’t you, Phipps, old boy? What 
you see in her, either of you, I don’t know. 
She’s no use to me.” 

Phipps stood up in his place. Sir Frederick 
Houstley left his chair and came round to 
Dredlinton. 

“Lord Dredlinton,” he said, “I- think 
you had better leave.” 

‘I'll leave when I damn well please!” 
was the quick reply. “Don’t you lose 
your wool, old Freddy. This is going to 
be a joke. You listen. I tell you what 
I'll do: I’m a poor man—devilish poor— 
and it takes a lot of money to enjoy one- 
self nowadays. You’re all in this. Sit 
tight and listen. We’ll have an auction.” 
Wingate rose slowly to his feet, pushed 
his chair back, and stood behind it. 
Flossie gripped him by the wrist. 

“Don’t take any notice of him, please, 
Mr. Wingate,” she implored, in an 


agonized whisper. “For my sake, don’t! 
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the extra- 
rdinary heater, 
robs the Fall and Winter morning of its sting 
and makes early rising a pleas’ 
Your room is flooded wit heat almost instantly 
by a mere twist of the wrist! 
Usalyte is an absolutely new, safe, quick and 
cheap means of using gas for heating purposes, 
pay for itself a dozen eae over, the first 
season, 


For onl 75 
For heating and lighting 
Order from your dealer 
or direct from us. Take 
no inferior substitution. 
Dept. 0 
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FCIOUS USALYTE GAS MANTLES 


130%. ST.and PARK Ave. 
NEW YORKCITY. 


GRAFLEX KODAKS 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip= 

” tion. We can save you 25 to 60 per cent on 

slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing bundreds of slight! ly used and new ere 

ing prices. All g en days 

“free trial. Money refunded in full 
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Laxative for Children 


Mother! You can always depend upon 
genuine ‘“‘California Syrup of Figs”, but 
you must always say California or you 
may get an imitation. Be careful! 


All children love the fruity taste of this 
harmless laxative. Directions for babies 
and children of all ages are on bottle. 


California 
Syrup of Figs 
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| He’s dangerous when he’s like this. I 
couldn’t bear it if anything happened to 
ou.” 

‘ “Look here, Dredlinton,” Sir Frederick 
expostulated: “You are spoiling my party. 
You don’t want to quarrel with me, do 
ou?” 

“Quarrel with you, Freddy?” Dredlinton 
replied, patting him on the back affection- 
ately. ‘Not I! I’m too fond of you, old 
dear. You give too nice parties. Always 
the right sort of people—except for that 
bounder over there,”’ he went on, nodding 
his head toward Wingate. 

“Then sit down and don’t make an ass 
| of yourself,” his host begged. “You're 
spoiling everyone’s enjoyment, making a 
disturbance like this.” 

“Spoiling their enjoyment be hanged!” 
Dredlinton scoffed. ‘Tell you what—I’m 
going to make the party go. I’m going to 
have a bit of fun. What about an auction, 
eh? An auction with two bidders only— 


both millionaires—one’s a pal and the 

other isn’t. Both want the same thing— Wh i af 

happens to be mine. I never thought it ere ayette 

was worth anything, but here goes! 

Talked Philadelph 
Phipps apprized the situation and de- a e to 1 a e p la 

cided upon his role. He had a very correct 


intuition as to what was likely to happen. Fre: the balcony of this old Post House in Philadelphia, 


Sit dows and dont be an ass, Dredlin- where the stages to New York stopped for passengers, 


ton,” he laughed. ‘Don’t take’the fellow 
seriously,” M93 went on, speaking generally. General Lafayette addressed the citizens during his tri- 


“He’s all right as long as you let him alone. umphal visit to the United States after the Revolution. Just 

You're all right; aren’t you, Dredlinton?” beyond the extreme right of the picture stands a flag-pole 

“But hear bid.” marking the spot where the Delaware Indians held their 
“Bid! You've got nothing to sell,” last Council before leaving the city at the request of William 

Phipps declared good-humoredly. ‘What Penn. The Philadelphia branch of Berry Brothers, Incor- 

are you getting rid of, eh? Your house- porated, occupies the building just opposite. ‘ 


hold goods?” 

“Come on, Phipps,” Dredlinton per- 
sisted; ‘‘ you’re not going to fade away like 
that. You’ve given me the straight tip. 
} You were the only man in the running. 

Clear course. No jealousy. Up to you 
to step in and win. You’ve got a rival, I 
tell you. You'll have to bid, or lose her. 
Open your mouth wide, man! Start it 
with ten thou?” 

“Sit down, you blithering jackass!’’ 
' Phipps roared. ‘Give him a drink, some 
one, and keep him quiet.” 

“Don’t want a drink,” Dredlinton re- 
plied, shaking himself free from Ken- 
, drick’s grasp. “Want to keep my head 
clear. Big deal, this! May reestablish 
) the fortunes of a fallen family. Gad, it’s 
a night for all you outsiders to remember, 
this!” he went on, glancing insolently 
round the table. ‘Don’t often have the 
chance of seeing a nobleman selling his 
household treasures. Come on, Wingate; 
Phipps is shy about’starting. Let’s have 
your bid. What about ten thou, eh?” 

Wingate came slowly round the table. 
Dredlinton watched him drawing nearer 
and nearer. 

What! Do you want to whisper your 
bid?” he jeered. “Out with it like a man! 


“Just as every locality has its land- 
marks, so has every form of busi- 
ness. American varnish-making 
took the great step toward its pres- 
ent world-wide supremacy back in 
1858, when Berry Brothers made 
the first Hard Oil finish—now known 
as Luxeberry Wood Finish. Today, 
whatever the varnish needs of my 
customers, I simply say ‘Berry 
Brothers’. Saves argument, and 
makes friends.”’ 


Thedurability of LIQUID GRANITE, 
the world-famous floor varnish, is 
astonishing. People are today go- 
ing through modern dances on the 
same Liquid-Granited floors over 
which their grandparents trod the 
minuet. LIQUID GRANITE is water- 


This is a unique opportunit H proof, of course. The Berry Broth- 
y. eaven 
knows when you may get the chance again Wri ers’ label on any varnish product 
“What on earth is he trying to sell?” ) 


Flossie demanded. 
Dredlinton turned with an evil grin. 
He took no account of Wingate towering 


For every varnish need there’s a f | RRY BROTHER‘ 


over him. 
“Don’t you know?” he cried out. | a Berry Brothers product. The Worlds Largest Makers 
Doesn’t everyone understand?” label is your guaranty of quality. 


“Stop!” Wingate ordered. 
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You Escape 


Tooth troubles if you leave a film 


You should try this new method of 
teeth cleaning. Try it ten days with- 
out cost. It combats the film which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. See and feel the results. To 
millions they are bringing cleaner, safer, 
whiter teeth. 


The tooth wrecker 


Film is the great tooth wrecker. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not end it. Old ways of brush- 
ing leave much of it intact. And very 
few people have escaped the troubles which 
it causes. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea 
—a disease now alarmingly common. 


A new dental era 


Dental science has now found ways 
to combat that film. The methods have 
been amply proved by years of careful 
tests. Now millions employ them. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise them. 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And, to let all 
know how much it means, a ten-day tube 
is being sent to all who ask. 


Five desired effects 


Pepsodent brings five desired effects. 
It combats the teeth’s great enemies as 
nothing has done before. 


One ingredient is pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. The saliva’s alkalinity is multi- 
plied also. That is to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly polished 


10-Day Tube Free ”’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 12, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 


that film cannot easily adhere. Every 


application repeats these results. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel afte: using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 

What you see and feel will be a revela- 
tion, and the book we send will explain 
how each effect is natural and necessary. 
It is important that you know this. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by all druggists in 
large tubes. 
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‘And why should I stop for you?” Dred- 
linton shouted. “If Flossie wants to know, 
here’s the truth. It’s the least cherished 
of all my household goods. It’s my wife!” 

Of what happened during the next few 
seconds, or rather of the manner of its 
happenings, few people were able to render 
a coherent account. All that they remem- 
bered was a most amazing spectacle—the 
spectacle of Wingate walking quietly to the 
door with Dredlinton in his arms, kicking 
and shouting smothered profanities, but 
absolutely powerless to free himself. The 
door was opened by a waiter, and Wingate 
passed into the corridor. A maitre d’hétel 
with presence of mind hurried up to him. 

“Have you an empty room with a key?” 
Wingate asked. 

The man led the way, pushed open the 
door of a small apartment used on busy 
occasions for a service-room. Wingate 
thrust in his struggling burden and locked 
the door. 

“Strong panels?” he inquired, pausing 
for a moment to listen to the blows 
directed upon them. 

The head waiter smiled. 

“They’re more than one man can 
break through sir,’”’ he assured him. 

Wingate made his way back to the 
supper-party. He met Sir Frederick near 
the door. 

“Sorry, Sir Frederick, if I am in any 
way responsible for this little disturbance.” 
he said, as he made his way toward his 
place. “I think, if I were you, I should 
give this key to one of the commissionaires 
a little later on. Lord Dredlinton is quite 
safe for the present.” 

Sir Frederick patted him on the shoulder. 

“Most unprovoked attack,” he de- 
clared. ‘Delighted to have made your 
acquaintance, Mr. Wingate. You treated 
him exactly as he deserved.” 

Wingate resumed his place and held out 
his glass to the waiter. Then he raised it 
to his lips. The glass was full to the brim, 
but his fingers were perfectly steady. 
He looked down the table toward Phipps, 
whose expression was non-committal, and 
gently disemburdened himself of Flossie’s 
arm, which had stolen through his. 

“T think you are the most wonderful 
man I ever met,” she confided. 

“You're a brick!’’ Sarah whispered in his 
ear. “Come and see me off the premises— 
there’s a dear! Jimmy won’t be ready for 
hours yet, and I want to get home.” 

Wingate rose at once, made his adieus, 
and accompanied Sarah to the door, fol- 
lowed by a reproachful glance from Flossie. 
The former took his arm and held it tightly 
as they passed along the corridor. 

..“I think that you are the dearest man I 
ever knew, Mr. Wingate,” she said, “just 
as I think that Josephine is the dearest 
woman, and I hope more than anything in 
the world—well, you know what I hope.” 


think I do,” Wingate replied. 


“Thank you.” 


No living author tells a story in bet- 
ter and more lively fashion. than 
does Mr. Oppenheim. In The 
Profiteers, he has written a great 
romance of love and the world of 
daring affairs. The reader of the 
above chapters will not need to be 
told that some big and mighty in- 
teresting situations develop in the - 
next instalment, which appears in 
January Cosmopolitan. Do not 
. fail to read it. 
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The TONE AMPLIFIER 
WITH GRILL REMOVED 


than offer a superior phonograph 


HILE the Brunswick Phonograph 

has won its great prestige because 

of its many advancements, it has 
likewise won its place because of the con- 
fidence of the people in the House of 
Brunswick, a concern known for nearly 
a century in American industry. 

For such a concern, with its heritage 
of experience, to produce an ordinary 
phonograph was unthinkable ! 

In the Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion are included some of the epoch-mak- 

ing improvements that 
have won fresh ap- 
plause for phono- 
graphic music. This 
method has brought 
an instrument which 
the most critical 
prefer. 

The Brunswick has 
taught people that all 
phonographs are not 
alike. Tonequality has 
become a new issue. 


To obtain real and lasting satisfaction, 
make comparisons. Hear this remark- 
able Brunswick. Become acquainted with 
its superior tone and its overwhelming 
advantages. See if you agree that it 
brings finer tone. 

Remember that The Brunswick plays 
every make of record better. Ask to see 
how our all-record reproducer, the Ultona, 
does it. Hear how it brings out every 
beauty of a record. 

Visit a Brunswick dealer, ask for a 

demonstration. Then judge the tone, 
also the finer 
cabinet work for 
which Bruns- 
wick has long 
been famous. 
Ask also to hear 
Brunswick 
Records, which 
can be played on 
any phonograph 
with steel or 
fibre needle. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, 
Canada 


Mexico and 


Canadian Distritutors: Musical Merchandise 
79 Wellington 8t., West, Toronto 
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The Meat Supply 
Continues Undisturbed 


Day after day, week in, week 


“out, the flow of meat goes steadily 


on from those who raise live 
animals on the land to those every- 
where who need the food. 


At a score and more of packing 
plants, scattered at strategic points, 
Swift & Company is a factor in 
providing a constant, open cash 
outlet to live stock raisers. 


Ceaselessly, we turn live animals 
into clean, wholesome, appetizing 


meat and valuable by-products.’ 


Night and day our refrigerator cars 
go up and down the land, deliv- 
ering this meat in perfect condition 
wherever it is needed. 


The public suffers very little from 
car shortages in the meat industry. 


We see to it that the meat gets 


through to you, in spite of obstacles 
and difficulties. Last spring, for 
instance, during the railroad tie-up, 
when our refrigerator cars could 
not get into some big eastern 


cities, we hauled hundreds of 
truck-loads from miles outside, 
working day and night, and kept 
our distributing houses sup- 
plied. 


Our plants do not close down, 
leaving people clamoring for meats. 
No live animals go to waste in the 
fields where they are raised, as 
fruits and vegetables often do. 
The scope and completeness of our 
organization and our direct mar- 
keting system, prevent such a loss 
of life’s necessities. 


This uninterrupted service is per- 
formed by Swift & Company at the 
least possible expense to you. 
Competition takes care of that, 
compelling efficiency, cutting down 
costs, holding down profits. During 
1919, for instance, Swift & Com- 
pany’s profits from all sources 
averaged only a fraction of a cent 


a pound, amounting to less than a: 


nickel a week in the meat bill of the 
average family. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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hen thinking man, as a rule, is a 
smoker. And—partly because he is 
a thinking man—cigarettes are his usual 
smoke. With cigarettes he can smoke 
with enjoyment more frequently—be- 
cause cigarettes are so mild. 


In choosing which cigarette, he con- 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co, 


siders the proportion of Turkish tobacco. 
Too much Turkish means over-richness: 
too little means loss of flavor. 


The golden mean is “Just enough 
Turkish,” and Fatima’s popularity with 
so many thinking, shrewd smokers seems 
to prove it beyond a doubt. 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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OWADAYS one naturally expects the charmingly 3owned 
woman to be an ardent admirer of fairy-fine Luxite and 
is not surprised to learn that her wardrobe contains only 

this radiantly beautiful and fine textured hosiery. 


Offered in pure silk, silk faced and lisle styles for men and 
women, in a broad variety of colorings and in a wide range 
of prices. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 687 FOWLER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA. Limited, LONDON, ONT. 


THE CUNDO-HENNEBERRY CO. CHICAGO 
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